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THE BEST BOOKS IN OUR LITERATURE" 





No Library, large or small, public or private, is complete without these 


FIVE GREAT BOOKS 


NO MAN CAN BE CALLED WELL INFORMED WITHOUT A THOROUGH GROUNDING IN THE 
HISTORY, ECONOMIC, SOCIAL AND POLITICAL, OF HIS OWN COUNTRY AND OF OTHER 
—. OR WITHOUT A BACKGROUND OF THE HISTORY OF THE RACE IN 
GENERAL, 

THESE FIVE BOOKS, EACH A CLASSIC IN ITS OWN FIELD, COVER THE FIVE BIGGEST 
TOPICS IN WORLD HISTORY, AND TOGETHER COMPRISE THE INDISPENSABLE FOU NDA- 
TION AND BACKGROUND OF INTELLIGENT CITIZENSHIP. 





LORD BRYCE’S NEW WORK 


MODERN DEMOCRACIES 


By the Right Honorable VISCOUNT BRYCE 


This is Lord Bryce’s most important work since THE AMERICAN COMMONWEALTH. Part I deals 
with democratic government in general. Part II describes some democracies in their working. Part III 
is devoted to an exposition of the author’s conclusions. 2vols. The Set, $10.50. 
“THE ONE GREAT AUTHORITY UPON AMERICAN GOVERNMENT AND 
INSTITUTIONS” 


THE AMERICAN COMMONWEALTH 


By James, now VISCOUNT BRYCE 


The ONE adequate study of American democracy, read by hundreds of thousands, yet still unknown to 
many of the rising generation. No American can be called well informed until he has read this classic 
study of American government and —— 


**His work rises at once to an i plac &@ studies of great nations and their institutions. ae 
There is nothing like it anywhere extant, poo my that approaches it.’’—New York Times. 2vols. $8.00, 


“THE MOST LUCID AND COMPLETE HISTORY OF MODERN EUROPE” 


A POLITICAL AND SOCIAL HISTORY OF 
MODERN EUROPE 


By CARLTON J. H. HAYES 


For understanding of Modern Europe, not only the Europe of 1914 but the Europe of reconstruction, 
with its new social, economic and political conditions, ‘‘there is probably no single work in the English 
language so useful as this.’ 

“The skill, literary as well as technical, with which so great a mass of material has been sifted, condensed 
and put into permanent form is beyond praise.’’— Boston Herald 2vols. The Set, $7.75. 


WELLS'S WORLD HISTORY: “VIVID, DRAMATIC, READABLE” 


THE OUTLINE OF HISTORY 


By H. G. WELLS 
Being a Plain History of Life and Mankind 


This History of the World from the primal nebula to the aftermath of the Great War, with a glimpse 
into the future, is not only “‘the most talked about book of the winter’’; it is ‘tone of the great books 
of our generation.’ 


**An altogether wondrous work . . . his narrative of human struggle and endeavor glows with life. . . . It 
is astonishing how much of prime importance can be told in two volumes.’’—James Harvey Robinson in 
Yale Review. 2vols. The Set, $10.50. 


“THE ONE INDISPENSABLE GUIDE TO AMERICAN HISTORY” 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 


By JAMES FORD RHODES 


From the Compromise of 1850 
New Edition, Reorganized in 8 Vols., Uniform Binding. The Set, Boxed, $25.00 





‘There is a kind of ¢ pstoae in the lucid simplicity with which Mr. Rhodes has handled his vast and - 


complicated materi I was about to say that his history is as absorbing as a play; but I would like to see 
a play that is half so absorbing.’’—Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 





These bor are for sale at all Important Bookstores, or will be sent Carriage Prepaid if you will remit 
to our nearest office 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 64-66 Fifth Avenue, New York 


BOSTON, Mass., Huntington Chambers, Copley Sq. DAS. Texas, 330 So. Harwood St. 
ATLANTA, Ga., Hurt Buildin ng AN FRANCISCO, Cal., 609 Mission St. 
CHICAGO, Ill., "Prairie Ave. & 25th St. TORONTO, Can., St. Martin’s House, 70 Bond St. 
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What Pelmanism Is 
A Face to Face Talk That Tells How The Famous 


Course. Performs Its Seeming “Miracles.” 
By George Creel 


helps you to use fully the powers 

that you know about, and what is 
even more important, how to discover 
and use the hidden, sleeping powers that 
you do not know about. : 

It teaches you how to develop will, 
imagination and originality; how to 
build character, how to strengthen in- 
dividuality, how to cultivate self-confi- 
dence and resourcefulness. It takes the 
negative qualities—purposelessness, in- 
decision, timidity, etc., and changes 
them into positives. Pelmanists know 
they are going and are on their way. And 
they know because they have learned to 
know themselves. 

All of us pay close attention to the 
body. If an eye strain develops, we 
see about it at once. If our digestion 
grows wrong we take pills or else get a 
doctor to work out a diet. If a climb 
up a hill makes us puff, if the waistline 
begins to disappear, if our muscles 
grow soft and flabby, we decide upon 
exercise. 

But how many of us know anything 
about the mind or give its condition and 
working any large amount of thought? 
Yet the mind can develop a strain, the 
mind can get soft and flabby, and our mental digestion can 
go to pieces. What if you started to walk to a given point 
and discovered that you could not go straight, but shot off 
at angles, or else trotted around in a circle? You know, asa 
matter of course, that your alarm would be instant and 
profound. 

But how many of us take alarm when we find that our 
minds cannot drive straight—cannot follow through—but 
jump from point to point with all the erratic, purposeless 
movements of a grasshopper? Mind wandering—wool 
gathering—is a common complaint to-day, and stands as one 
of the obvious causes of failure. 

Most of the trouble traces back to the school room. It is 
because of a faulty educational system that so many people 
express themselves in day dreams, instead of action. How 
can they listen when they have never been taught concen- 
tration? How can they have initiative and originality when 
our educational system tries its best to turn pupils into par- 
rots and have them all uniform in type? How can they have 
purpose, and hold to it, when vision and imagination have 
been scorned! How can they be mentally alert when our 
life ignores the fundamental truth that the human mind has 
got to be exercised in order to get fit and stay fii? Asa matter 
of fact, the majority of workers are doomed to day dreams 
because their training, or lack of it, has robbed them of their 
mental teeth. They can’t take hold and hang on. The mind, 
unused to continued effort, tires quickly. 

Pelmanism is the denial of these false teachings and the 
remedy for these evils. It proceeds upon the sound scientific 
theories: 

(1) That there is no law in nature that condemns the 
human mind to permanent limitations. 

(2) That the brain is not an automatic device but a delicate 
machinery that has got to be watched and tended with 
the utmost care. 

(3) That the brain is the most trainable organ of the body 
and that there are literally no bounds to its development by 
proper methods. 

Pelmanism has perfected these methods. It develops the 
mental faculties by regular exercises, just as the athlete de- 
velops his muscles. It gives the mind a gymnasium to work 
in; it prescribes the work scientifically and skilled educators 
superintend the work. It is, in its essence, applied psychol- 
ogy—psychology taken out of the university and put into 
harness for the doing of the day's work. 

The law of mental operation works along two definite lines: 
one is the inherited ways of behavior, such as breathing, eat- 


ing and drinking. which psychologists “reflex and instinc- 


ELMANISM might well be called 
Pe: Science of Self-Realization. It 


tive responses.”’ and the other is habit ways of acting. 





" GEORGE CREEL 


Mental development depends almost 
entirely upon the setting up of Aabiis, 
and in life the whole difference between 
failure and success is just the difference 
between right mental habits and wrong 
mental habits. 

Mind wandering, indecision, timidity, 
lack of imagination, are wrong mental 
habits that should and can be broken; 
courage, will power, originality and 
determination are right mental habits 
that can and should be formed. 

Pelmanism teaches you how to re 
place the wrong mental habit with the 
right one—it trains you in the formation 
of these habits of right thinking, exercis- 
ing your mind scientifically, meeting its 
new strength with new tests, until at the 
end, there is perfect balance, full power 
and an amazing tirelessness. 

How many of us have the full use, 
the efficient use, of all the sense organs? 
Do you really see? Is the picture clear 
cut—etched in your memory—or is it a 
blur? Do you really hear, or is it all 
rumble without distinct meanings and 
lasting impressions? Are your percep- 
tions sharp and enduring or are they 
hazy and ill-defined? Pelmanism would 
be worth all that it costs if only for the 
lesson on “Observation.” Yet this les- 
son is but one of twelve—each a vital step in the organiza- 
tion of your mental life. For Pelmanism does not train 
observation alone, or memory alone, or will power alone, but 
trains the mind as a unity. 

There is no question as to the value of the course, from a 
material viewpoint. Pelmanism is able to promise promotion 
and increased income for the simple reason that it gives 
workers the qualities that employers are hoping for and 
searching for. A Pelmanist listens intelligently, acts promptly, 
is eager with interest and enthusiasm, and has originality and 
resourcefulness. But we have never put entire emphasis on 
the money-making values of the course. There is more to 
Pelmanism than that. For instance, a complete personality, 
a mind developed to its full possibilities, an interest in life 


that receives even as it gives. 
GEORGE CREEL. 








" Note.—In bringing Pelmanism to America, the needs of the 
United States have been considered at eve int. Plan, method's 
and principles remain the same but American psychologists | 
Americanized t! lessons ican instructors, care/ui\) 
trained in the course, will pass upon every work sheet. 

Pelmanism is taught entirely by corres; ence. There are 
twelve lessons—twelve “Little Gray Books."" The course can be 
completed in three to twelve months, depending entirely upon the 
amount of time devoted to study. 

It guarantees sotins but what it can deliver. A _writt_u state 
ment, in which the student gives his word of honor tat he has not 
received results, will gain instant refund of fee. tever may 
have been your experience with other courses Pelmanism will belp 


you. , 
“Mind and Memory”’ is the name of the booklet which describes 
Pelmanism down to the last detail. It is fascinating in itself with 
its wealth of original thought and incise observation. It has bene- 

fits of its own that will make th 
The book “‘Mind ._ Use the coupon or a 
Y. PELMAN INSTITUTE 


postcard and i 
OF AMERICA, Suite 385, 2575 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


mmc nm errr 


1 PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
Suite 385, 2575 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me, without obligation, your free booklet, ‘‘Mind 
I and Memory.” 
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“T DON'T SEE HOW YOU CAN DO IT” 


“You Are Doing A Great Work,” “Greatest Bargain of 
My Life,” “Best Collection in My Entire Library,” “Most 
Beautiful Books 1 Ever Saw,” “Send Me 10 More Sets” 


These are but a few of the hundreds of expressions that have come to us from every part of the country—from men 
and women in every walk of life—clerks, college professors, lawyers, housewives, stenographers—from people 
of wealth as well as from those who work hard for every penny they earn. For here is the most amazing bargain ever 
offered by a publisher—30 of the world’s greatest masterpieces all for only $2.98. These are books everyone must read 


and now ever yone can afford toownthem, Note list of wonderful titles. 


For 
$998 98 All These Masterpieces 


BOUND IN FLEXIBLE REDCROFT 


Each book complete—not a collection of extracts. Printed in 
clear readable type. Bound beautifully in Limp Redcroft which 
looks and wears like leather. Convenient pocket size for reading 
at odd moments anywhere. $2.98 for ALL THIRTY and there 
are NO FURTHER PAYMENTS. Over FOUR MILLION 


VOLUMES were sold before they were advertised. 








SEND NO MONEY P Aviaa 


volumes 


Read these wonderful books for a month. Then if not pleased, send them back = reba heh ~ my boues 
pay the postman $2.98 lus 


and lose no money. Mail coupon and we will send the entire 30 volumes at once. 
Simply pay postman $2.98 plus postage, and examine the books. The publisher 
of this magazine guarantees REFUND if you are not more than pleased. At 

this price of $2.98 they will be cleaned out quickly. Compare these books 
with those offered by mail at higher prices and decide for yourself which is 

the greatest value. Mail coupon at once. 


LITTLE LEATHER LIBRARY & 


CORPORATION EE ee re . 
Dept. 374, 354-4th Ave., New York, N. Y. vy # 
2 


"(Outside U. S. Price $3.98 cash with order) 
Copyrighted 1921 by Little Leather Library Cor poration. 


Postage for each set but if Iam 
not satisfied I will mail books back 
* < oe ae within 30 days and 
are to refund my money at once. 

V4 It is distinctly understood that there 
are no further payments. 
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$ XIT WOODROW WILSON. 
3 He retires with dignity, appreciated by the few whose 
@ eyes are not twisted by the strabismus of partizanship, 
3 leaving his name and fame to the just and cool-hearted 
: Muse of History. 

4 He was by far the greatest figure of his age. 

3 He outranks the Kaiser, the Czar, Clemenceau, Lloyd George, 
© and any General of battles. 

3 He had what none of them had, a clear Vision of the Truth. 

© His faults commend him. He was not politician enough to 
3 get things done, but he was Prophet enough to see the one thing 
© needful. 

3 He was helpless in the scuffle and snarl of party wrangles, and 
@ was a poor partizan, because he was a great statesman. 

3 He was hated as cordially as Abraham Lincoln or Andrew 
3 Jackson. 

e While the country was united in a high cause, he was its proud 
Ps leader; when the country broke into the disorder of squabbling 
> partizanship, he had no place. 

3 History will reckon him as by far the greatest American of his 
@ day, the most profound statesman of the world in his time. 

> 4 For no man stood so squarely on the ultimate verities, no orator 
© spoke as he the aspirations of the common people of the world, no 
3 other physician of nations offered so sure a remedy for the hurt of 
© the world. 

hs For the only cure of war, and of that militarism and diseased 
é national egotism that make war, is some sort of World Govern- 
® ment. 

3 He would have done for the World what Richelieu did for 
3 France, what Bismarck did for Germany. 

»s He sensed the healing thought— Unity, Cooperation, Federation. 
> We have stoned the Prophet. Our children will whiten his 
© sepulcher. 

3 After a while we will return and take up his program, simply 
@ because there is no other to take. 

$ After Socrates was poisoned, mankind learned his philosophy; 
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after Lincoln was assassinated, we boasted of the Union he had 
preserved and the slaves he had freed, and after we have trampled 





7 upon Wilson, we will glory in his Ideals. 

RY We can wish for President Harding no better reward than to 
. be able to retire, at the end of his term, with as good a conscience 
— and as unsmirched ideals as those that are now the treasures of his 
“ predecessor. 

sets of General Smuts, Premier of the Union of South Africa, who 
bound served with Mr. Wilson on the Commission at Paris, says, in the 
ps New York Evening Post: 

aaa “‘Americans of the future will yet proudly rank him with Washington 
t enced and Lincoln, and his fame will have a more universal significance than 


theirs.’’ ds 
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A MAN WHO IS NOT IN A HURRY 


Years ago Charles Evans Hughes remarked: “It is not the one who gets to the corner first that counts, but the 

one who knows what to ¢ * gets there.’ He sat for four years in the gubernatorial chair in Albany, he sat 

on the bench of the Supreme Court and he came very near sitting in the Presidential chair in the White House. 

As Secretary of State he is easily the most important man inthe Cabinet. He has never beenina hurry to arrive 
anywhere, but he has afways known what to do when he arrived. 
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Germany s Present Game 


HE Germany of to-day relies upon , 

two things—force and cunning. 

The first has failed her and her 
hopes now rest upon the second. Her 
game since the Treaty of Versailles was 
signed has been, first, to divide the 
Allies and, second, to vitiate the 
Treaty. She has again overplayed her 
game. Her cunning is too obvious. 

The London Conference ended with 

Great Britain, France, Belgium and 
Italy in closer accord than at any 
time since the Treaty was signed. 
Germany’s reparation offers were not 
deemed by any of them to be worthy of 
consideration. It does not take much 
studying to see why. It was not so 
much the amount of the offers as the 
conditions attached to them. It is” 
important to get this fact straight, for 
Germany, having failed to divide 
France and England is now appealing 
to America. ‘In our opinion,” says Ger- 
mania, the organ of Chancellor Fehren- 
bach, “‘the factor of America, under Mr. 
Harding’s leadership, should be brought 
forward.’’ Americans, therefore, should 
understand the German game. 


The reparation demanded from Ger- 
many, after a year and a half of study 
of her condition by experts, was a sum 
equivalent to 20 billion dollars, payable 
over a term of vears, at 8 per cent 
interest for the first few years and 5 per 
cent thereafter. Germany was given 
a maximum period of 42 years in which 
to pay the sum, but there was a special 
provision enabling her to pay off as 
much sooner as she desired. The 
period was extended to 42 years to 
make it easier, not harder, for Germany 
to pay. If she could pay in ten or 
twenty years she was at liberty to do so 
and welcome. An additional sum was 
added, however, conditional upon Ger- 
many’s prosperity in years to come, 
as measured by her export trade. It 
was to equal twelve per cent of that 
trade. 

Dr. Simon's counter proposal was* 
that Germany’s reparation debt be 
fixed at about 12 billion dollars (50 
billion gold marks), from which should 
be deducted a little less than 5 billion 
dollars (20 billion marks) for war 
material, etc., already turned over to 
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the Allies, leaving a little over 7 billion 
dollars (30 billion marks) yet to be 
paid. The difference between this sum 
and that fixed by the Allies is the differ- 
ence between 7 billions and 20 billions, 
plus a sum equal to 12 per cent of 
Germany’s export trade. 

That is some difference; but, even so, 
it might not have blocked further 
negotiations had it not been for the 
conditions attached to the German 
offer. The first condition was that 
Upper Silesia be retained by Germany. 
In the Treaty, Upper Silesia is to go to 
Germany or Poland as decided by a 
referendum. The second condition 
was that 2 of the 7 billion dollars Ger- 
many is willing to pay should be loaned 
to her by the Allies. On this loan 
Germany would pay interest and 
sinking fund charges; but, to make the 
rate of interest low, the Allies, in 
raising this loan by the issue of bonds, 
are to make the bonds free of income 
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HE SHOULD WORRY ABOUT EVICTION 


tax! On the other 5 of the 7 billions 
Germany would pay each year the sum 
of about 250 million dollars a year, fora 
period of 5 ydars, after which the situa- 
tion was to be reviewed and a new 
financial arrangement made for the 
subsequent 30 years! Asa still further 
condition, to enable her to pay, Ger- 
many must have free access to all the 
markets of the world! 

Such was the German offer. Re-v 
jected instantaneously, it was replaced 
a few days later with one that provided 
for payment of the yearly sums named 
by the Allies for the coming five years 
(480 million dollars for each of the first 
two years, 720 millions for each of the 
next three), but with the same condi- 
tions attached as above, and with no 
definite promises for any further period 
than five years. 

Germany’s cunning can hardly be: 
admired for its subtlety. The bad faith ~ 
of this offer is almost as self-revealing 
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RUNNER FOR HOTEL DE PosTerITy: ‘How about a nice parlor suite fronting on the lagoon?” 


—Ding in Collier's. 
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{| PRYING IT OPEN 


—kKuhn in Denver News. 


as Limburger cheese. It is incredible 
that Germany’s delegates could have 
expected to fool the representatives of 
France, England, Belgium and Italy at 
the London Conference with such 
terms. What, then, did they expect? 
Evidently there were three notions in 
their minds. One was that the Ger- 
~man people will not realize their situa- 
tion until an invasion of German terri- 
tory is actually witnessed and until 
they see that the Allies are united and 
mean business. This notion is probably 
a correct one. Mr. Roosevelt’s state- 
ment, in conversation with a French- 
man, comes to mind: ‘You can’t 
make a treaty with the Germans that 
will stick unless you make it at Berlin.”’ 
It may be necessary even yet to follow 
that advice. 

Another notion that seems to have 
been in the minds of the German dele- 
gates is that if the Allies took action 


before May 1, the Treaty of 
Versailles would be violated 
and become null and void and 
a new treaty would be re- 
quired. Over and over this 
notion crops out. At the close 
of the London Conference 
Dr. Simons protested against 
“‘penalties without legal foun- 
dation’”’ and made a formal 
appeal to the Assembly of the 
League of Nations. The Ber- 
lin Lokal-Anzeiger says that 
the application of the penal- 
ties means that the Germans 
“are no longer bound by 
the Versailles Treaty.” Vor- 
warts says: ‘‘The Allies tore 
up the Versailles Treaty, pen- 
alties being a violation of it. 
Thus the Allies themselves 
instituted a revision of the 
Treaty.” This is the current” 
view in the German press. It 
finds support in the Nieuve 
Courant, published at the 
Hague, and in other Dutch 
papers. It finds little support else- 
where. The view of the Allies is that, 
their later concessions having been 
rejected by Germany, the terms of the 
Versailles Treaty are again in full force. 
That Treaty provides that ‘‘in case of 
default by Germany in the performance 
of any obligation under this part of the 
present Treaty, the Reparations Com- 
mission will forthwith give notice of 
such default to each of the interested 
powers and may make such recommen- 
dations as to the action to be taken 
in consequence of such default as it 
may think necessary.” It also provides 
that the Allied and Associated Powers 
shall have the right to act upon these 
recommendations and that the meas- 
ures taken by them ‘‘may include 
economic and financial prohibitions and 
reprisals and in general such other 
measures as the respective govern- 
ments may determine to be necessary 
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in the circumstances.’’ The Allies gave 
definite notice of default by Germany 
before the London Conference met, 
with specifications, and further notice 
that the penalties would be inflicted if 
the Germans refused to comply with 
the reparation terms, the naming of 
which, according to the Treaty, rests 
with the Allies, not with Germany 
(Part VIII, Sec. 1, Annex II). Dr. 
Simons himself seems to have seen a 
new light on this question since his 
return to Berlin, for in his report before 
the Reichstag he declared that those 
who charged that the Treaty has been 
nullified are mistaken and that “‘fulfill- 
ment of the Versailles Treaty still re- 
mains.’’ Which seems to settle that 
point. 

~ The third notion in the minds of the 
Germans was that somehow America, 
under the new administration, would 
intervene to their advantage. We have 
already quoted Germania to that effect. 

YMr. Grasty wires to the 


proposals and the measuresof the Allies 
would make the recall of our soldiers 
and the adoption of the Knox resolu- 
tion at this time inadvisable as those 
acts would be misunderstood as an 
abandonment of the Allies in favor of 
Germany. It is probable_that the © 
foolish German-Americans who have 
been getting up ‘Rhine Horror’’ meet-“ 
ings in this country, in alliance with the 
Sinn Feiners, have again done a dis- 
service to the cause of Germany and 
deterred President Harding from the 
course he had in mind a few months 
ago. 

Certainly there is little sentiment 
shown in the press of this country for 
Germany, tho there is some distrust ex- 
hibited (most of it in the Hearst papers) 
for the policy adopted by the Allies in 
the seizing of the German Rhine ports. 
The N. Y. Evening Post voices what is 
probably the prevailing American view, 
when it says: ‘The occupation will 





New York Times, from Berlin, 
that “almost universally in 
Germany quiet but deep 
hopes are entertained that the 
new administration in Wash- 
ington will give help in one 
This ex- 
pectation doubtless is based 
upon the Knox resolution for 
a separate peace with Ger- 
many and upon the state- 
ments made by Mr. Harding 
during the campaign that one 
of the first things he would do, 
if elected, would be to declare 
a state of peace with Germany 
and recall our soldiers from 
Coblentz. Here again, how- 
ever, the Germans seem to 
have queered their own game. 
It is reported, unofficially, 
from Washington that the 
new President has intimated | @ 
that the new situation created _— 
by Germany’s preposterous 
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HOT DOG—IT MAY COME TO THIS 
—Morris for George Matthew Adams Service. 
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bear down heavily upon Germany but 
it will not redound to the financial profit 
of the Allies. What we have witnessed 
is only another move in an elaborate 
process of negotiations.” 

/ One thing seems clear. Germany 
will prolong the agony as long as she 
has any hope that the United States 
will intervene in any way to help her. 

“The sooner that hope is knocked into a 
cocked hat, the better it will be for 
Germany and for the world. 


Whether the Germans pay or not, they must be con- 
vinced by this time that their war didn’t.—Boston 
Transcript. . 
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Wilson Fell Out 


“WT is a fact which Mr. Wilson has 
taken no trouble to conceal that he 
does not value the advice of lawyers 

except on strictly legal questions.” 

The above statement is made by Ex- 
Secretary Lansing in one of the opening 
chapters of his new book on ‘‘The Peace 
Negotiations.”’ It illuminates many 
things. It explains, for one thing, 
the antagonism between the minds 
of Wilson and Lansing all through 
the peace negotiations. Mr. Wilson 
began his career as a lawyer and, ap- 
parently, is going to finish his career as 
a lawyer. His estimate of the legal 
mind is, therefore, all the more inter- 
esting and it has played an amazing 
part in the great crisis of world affairs 
of the last few years. 

Mr. Lansing was the only lawyer on 
the Peace Commission representing this 
country at Versailles. He ‘‘queered’’ 
himself, even before the Commission 
started, with Mr. Wilson, by a strong 
protest against the President’s going to 
Europe. If the protest had been 


heeded, Mr. Lansing would have been 
the head of the delegation. After that, 
as Mr. Lansing admits, his motives 
were distrusted by the President. 

At almost every turn in the negotia- 


tions, it now transpires, Mr. Lansing’s 
mind was working at cross-purposes 
with that of his chief. He was not only 
opposed to Wilson’s going but, after 
they were in Paris, he opposed the 
latter’s sitting in the Peace Conference, 
his idea being that Mr. Wilson could 
dominate the situation better by keep- 
ing out of the hurly-burly and intrigue 
and directing affairs from without. He 
was so opposed to Mr. Wilson’s ideas 
for a Covenant of the League of Na- 
tions that he declined, when requested 
by Colonel House, to revise Mr. Wilson’s 
draft of the Covenant with a view to 
harmonizing their views, finding them 
too divergent to be harmonized. 

Mr. Wilson’s methods were equally 
distasteful to Mr. Lansing. Waiting 
in vain for Mr. Wilson to formulate in- 
structions for the American delegates, 
Mr. Lansing at last took it upon him- 
self to ask the legal advisers of the 
Commission to prepare a_ skeleton 
treaty and then furnished a copy to the 
other commissioners for consideration, 
but did not send a copy to the President. 
When, at a meeting of the Commission, 
the President learned what had been 
done without his knowledge, he ‘‘at 
once showed his displeasure and re- 
sented the action taken’ and said, 
“with great candor and emphasis,” 
that he did not intend to have 
lawyers drafting the treaty of peace! 

The root of the difficulty between the 
two men may be seen in Mr. Lansing’s 
idea of a League Covenant. His funda- 
mental principle was ‘‘the equality of 
nations in times of peace.’’ On this he 
would have built the Covenant. He 
opposed Article Ten as a violation of 
this principle—if not in words, in its 
ultimate effect. He opposed the sys- 
tem of Mandates for*the same reason; 
also the authority placed in the hands 
of the five great Powers by the Cove- 
nant of the League. He was opposed 
to any Covenant that provided for the 
employment of international force and 
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preferred to rely upen ‘‘judicial settle- 
ments.” 

Mr. Lansing’s idea seems to conform 
pretty closely to that of Mr. Root and 
Mr. Hughes. If President Harding 
ever gets down to brass tacks in form- 
ing his new Association of Nations, it 
will probably be formed very closely on 
Mr. Lansing’s model. It is the sort of 
Covenant which a legal mind is most 
apt to form and most apt to accept. 

What is the matter with it? In the 
first place, the principle upon which it 
rests is a legal fiction. The equality of 
nations, either in times of peace or of 
war, is no more of a reality than the 
equality of individuals. It is not a 
fact, it isa figment of the mind. Before 
the law, but nowhere else, all men may 
be held equal and before an interna- 
tional court all sovereign powers may 
be held equal—Liberia with Great 
Britain, Hayti with the United States, 
Monaco with France. If all we want 
in a League of Nations is an Inter- 
national Court, with no means of en- 
forcing its decisions, the equality of all 
nations may be a good working 
hypothesis. Mr. Lansing’s 
conception of a League seems 
never to have gone beyond 
this. It is quite possible that 
this is also true of Mr. Root 
and Mr. Hughes. But it was 
not true of Mr. Wilson or 
General Smuts or Lord Rob- 
ert Cecil and no such Inter- 
national Court could have 
met the situation which Lloyd 
George, Georges Clemenceau 
and Woodrow Wilson had to 
face in the winter of 1918-19, 
and which Europe is facing 
to-day. 

In the two most critical 
periods of his administration, 
President Wilson has been un- 


fortunate in having for Secre- ss pecs 
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tary of State a man whose 
mind was hopelessly at vari- 


ance with his own. In his diplomatic 
intercourse with Germany and Austria, 
before our entry into the war, he had 
Mr. Bryan. How much Mr. Bryan 
had to do with the wobbly character of 
our policy toward Mexico can only be 
surmized; but we have the Austrian 
Ambassador's advices to his Govern- 
ment as evidence that Mr. Bryan was 
privately assuring him that a critical 
note from our Government was meant 
for home consumption only and we 
know that Mr. Bryan’s mind stalled 
when the correspondence with Ger- 
many reached the real business stage, 
and that he quit summarily. 

Mr. Lansing did not quit. He not 
only stayed in the game but, upon his 
return to this country, he abstained 
from all outward signs of antagonism 
and when he spoke he advocated the 
ratification of the Treaty, Covenant 
and all. It must be said, also, that his 
diagnosis of the political effect of Mr. 
Wilson’s acts and of the effect upon 
public sentiment, as indicated by his 
memoranda from time to time, were 
surprizingly accurate. Mr. Wilson, 





Since > ees: 
THE HAUNTED HOUSE 
—Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 
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had he taken Mr. Lansing into his con- 
fidence more, might have avoided the 
terrible cropper that came to him in the 
Senate. Yet it is also evident that, in 
what he had in mind to do at Paris, 
Mr. Wilson found as little help in Mr. 
Lansing as he had found before in Mr. 
Bryan. 

Mr. Lansing’s account has the flavor 
of good taste, candor and freedom from 
personal bitterness. There is no word 
of venom in it, no aspersion of Mr. Wil- 
son’s motives. On the face of the 
account, his loyalty to his chief, in act 
if not in thought, was very nearly’un- 
impeachable. And yet we have an 
uneasy feeling that the convictions 
which he admits to have displayed in 
Paris to Bullitt—a young subordinate 
official resigning his post in a fury at 
Wilson—he did not successfully conceal 
at all times from the foes of Mr. Wilson 
in Washington, and that his objections 
to the League and to the Shantung 


THE SUGGESTION THAT INCURABLE MANIACS SHOULD 


BE OSLERIZED HAS SOME MERIT 


—Galveston News. 





settlement may have had something to 
do with shaping the fight made in the 
United States Senate against ratifi- 
cation. 


America’s foreign relations are chiefly poor rela- 
tions.—Washington Post. 
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Storm Center 


of the New Cabinet 


HE first selection definitely an- 

nounced for the new Cabinet was 

Mr. Hughes for Secretary of State 
and the next announcement was that of 
Mr. Daugherty for Attorney General. 
The first thing the opposition does 
after an inauguratign is to feel out the 
Cabinet to find the weakest place for 
a drive. It is evident that Daugherty 
is, at first, to be the object -of the 
opposition’s first drive. 

But the real trouble for President 
Harding will not come from the oppo- 
sition. It will come from his 
own party, and the real 
storm center will be not 
Daugherty but Hughes—not 
the weakest man but the 
strongest. 

The one crucial political 
problem for President Har- 
ding is to hold his party to- 
gether, especially in the Sen- 
ate, where the real leaders of 
both factions are to be found. 
And the first strain will al- 
most inevitably come from 
the constructive work of the 
State department. There is, 
it is true, urgent constructive 
work calling upon Secretary 
Mellon and Secretary Hoover, 
but it is chiefly administra- 
tive work and is not politically 
dangerous. But the problems 
that are calling upon Mr. 
Hughes for action have dyna- 
mitein them. There is, in the 
first place, the Knox resolu- 
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tion declaring an end to our state of 
war with Germany and defining the 
terms of peace that we demand. It is 
the prerogative of the President and his 
State Department to negotiate terms of 
peace and, whatever may be thought 
of Harding, Mr. Hughes is hardly the 
man to see such a prerogative smashed 
off-hand without a protest. There is 
the Columbian Treaty pressing for 
action. It also has political dynamite 
in it, for the more ultra followers of 
Mr. Roosevelt have been denouncing 
it as an implicit admission of high- 
handed action on the part of their idol. 
The Mexican and Japanese questions 
are pressing. On these also the fiery 
temper of the Progressives and the 
legalistic mind of Mr. Hughes are 
likely to clash and to emit sparks. 
Still another measure on which Mr. 
Hughes may find himself measuring 
swords with the Senatorial 


work is as an outsider, not participating 
in the deliberations and decisions, but 
merely filing protests where our inter- 
ests are directly concerned and re- 
maining silent and inactive when they 
are not concerned. The situation is 
simply preposterous and it is incredible 
that a man like Mr. Hughes, facing the 
duties of his position, will yield sub- 
missively to it. He must do some- 
thing to change the situation. What 
will he do? The best place to go 
for an answer is to his speeches de- 
fining his position on the League Cov- 
enant. 

Here is one of his statements: “I 
think that the prudent course is to 
enter the proposed League with reser- 
vations of a reasonable character, 
adequate -to our security, which would 
meet ready assent, and thus to estab- 
lish a condition of amity at the earliest 





leaders is the proposed bill 
to abolish tolls for American ad 
ships in the Panama Canal, in 
violation of the Hay-Paunce- 
fote Treaty. 

But, most of all, our rela- 
tions to the League of Na- 
tions are charged with explo- 
sive material. The Mandate 
for Yap, the Mandate for 
Mesopotamia, the limitation 
of armaments, the question of 
reparations, the Communica- 
tions. Conference (soon to 
meet to consider oceanic ca- 
bles and other important 
subjects), the Labor Congress 
—there is hardly any phase of 
our foreign policy that is not 
hanging’ in mid-air embar- 
rassed by the fact that some 
forty-seven nations, compriz- 
ing three-fourths of the popu- 
lation of the world, are going 
ahead with the reconstruction 
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of the world’s affairs and all 
the hand we are taking in this 


THE HIGH COST OF STRAFING 
Harding in Brooklyn Eagle. 
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possible moment.’’ In his letter to 
Senator Hale, Mr. Hughes stated that 
“there is plain need for a League of 
Nations in order to provide for the 
adequate development of international 
law for creating and maintaining organs 
of international justice and the ma- 
chinery of conciliation, and for giving 
effect to measures of international co- 
operation which from time to time may 
be agreed upon.” 

His principal objection to the Cove- 
nant of the present League was Article 
Ten, which he construed as “‘a trouble- 
breeder and not as a peacemaker,”’ and 
as a guarantee ‘“‘to go to war to pre- 
serve the territorial integrity of another 
state in a situation not now disclosed 
or described so that the merits of the 
case may be judged.’”’ Democracies, he 
pointed out, “‘cannot promise war after 
the manner of monarchs,”’ and “‘it is 
idle to attempt to commit free people 
to the making of war in an unknown 
contingency when such a war may be 
found to be clearly opposed to the 
dictates of justice.’ These words, 
coming from a former Justice of the 
Supreme Court, were weighty words 
when they were uttered. But they were 
based upon a construction of the 
meaning of Article Ten that has since 
then been officially and unanimously 
disclaimed by the League Council 
itself, which placed on record this 
statement: 


“It cannot too emphatically be stated 
that Article X does not guarantee the ter- 
ritorial integrity of any member of the 
League. All it does is to condemn external 
aggression on the territorial integrity and 
political independence of any member of 
the League and calls the Council to con- 
sider (advise) what measures to take to 
resist that aggression.” 


It is reasonable to assume that, with 
Article Ten thus shorn of its terrors, 
Mr. Hughes is not less but more 


favorably disposed to find some way of 
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associating this nation with the League 
in the work it is doing. “Under a 
Republican administration,”’ he said in 
one of his speeches, ‘‘we shall be able to 
retain all that is good in the proposed 
Covenant, while we shall adequately 
protect ourselves from what is ill- 
advised and dangerous, and in a 
sensible manner we shall do our full 
share in securing, so far as may be 
possible, international justice and abid- 
ing peace.”’ 

Mr. Hughes is not the President; but 
it is reasonable to suppose that his 
views, on this subject especially, were 
known to Mr. Harding when the 
appointment was made and_ that 
they were not incompatible with 
his own. 

Here, then, is the possibility of a 
move on the part of the new Secretary 
of State that may, at the outset of the 
Harding administration, make Sena- 
tors Johnson, Borah, Moses, Brandegee 
and the other irreconcilables (including 
perhaps Lodge) lift up their voices 
in vociferous protest. In fact, it is 
reported that Mr. Hughes has already 
arranged to send Mr. Root abroad to 
consult with European officials on the 
best way in which the United States 
may readjust its relations to the 
League. 

Sooner or [ater this fight with the 
Senate, or in the Senate, must come, 
and the sooner it comes the better are 
the chances for the Harding adminis- 
tration to score a victory. For the 
country is in no humor to support the 
Senate in a hold-up of the new Re- 
publican administration, on a Cove- 
nant with reasonable reservations, as 
it held up the Wilson administration. 
Senator Penrose’s reported statement 
—‘T do not think it matters much who 
is Secretary of State, for Congress, 
especially the Senate, will blaze the 
way in connection with our foreign 
policies’’—has an arrogant ring to it 
that does not promise an unruffled 
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peace to Harding and his Sec- 
retary of State. If the latter 
call the turn of the cards 
before the federal patronage 
is too fully dispensed, the 
Senatorial hold-up, if it comes 
at all, will be of short dura- 
tion. That acute observer 
out in Emporia, Kan.,—Wil- 
liam Allen White—says in his 
journal: ‘There can not be 
any doubt whatever that the 
League of Nations, as brought 
home from Europe by Presi- 
dent Wilson, will not be 
scrapped. It seems very 
likely now that the League of 
Nations will have Article Ten 
carefully extracted and a few 
of the Lodge reservations in- 
serted and that the American 
people will find themselves 
snugly and _ comfortably 
tucked into the League of 
Nations before the next autumn.” 


Gilbert K. Chesterton proposes that we abolish the 
inevitable. Shucks, haven't we prohibited it?—Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal. 
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The Emergence of Yap 


T was doubtless many thousands of 
I years ago that the little island of 
Yap emerged in the Pacific Ocean. 
It has been waiting a long while for_a 
little attention; but it is getting it at 
last. It is the center of a controversy 
that involves not only the United 
States and Japan but involves as well 
the League of Nations and the Supreme 
Council and their system of Mandates. 
It is probably the smallest pivot on 
which a controversy so large has ever 
revolved. Yap is distinctly on the 
map. 

It is a barren little island of volcanic 
origin in the Caroline group. It has 
about 6000 natives, no commerce to 
speak of, and a funny name; but it is a 
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THE SECOND GROWTH 
—Cassel in N. VY. Evening World. 


central station for a submarine cable 
which links Guam (500 miles north- 
east) with the Celebes, Japan and 
Shanghai. Germany bought it from 
Spain in 1899 for $3,300,000. It 
passed to the possession of the Allied 
and Associated nations with the signing 
of the Treaty of Versailles. Altho the 
United States has not ratified the 
Treaty, it is one of the Allied and 
Associated nations, and we have not 
waived any of our rights as such. 
When the Mandates came to be as- 
signed by the Supreme Council, the 
Mandate for all the German islands in 
the Pacific north of the equator (in- 
cluding Yap) was assigned to Japan,— 
the Mandate, not ownership or sov- 
ereignty. In the meantime we had 
withdrawn from the Supreme Council 
and we were not consulted about the 
Mandate. But prior to the final action, 
when the disposition of the German 
islands was being discussed, President 
Wilson protested verbally against Yap’s 
being included in the Mandate. No 
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record of such a protest appears, how- 
ever, in the minutes of the meeting 
(kept by Sir Horace Hankey) at which 
a final decision was reached. 

There is the situation. Japan stands 
on the record and claims Yap. Secre- 
tary Colby took the matter up officially 
not with Japan but with the League of 
Nations. The League ‘‘passes the 
buck”’ to the Supreme Council, declar- 
ing that the Council awarded the 





Mandate and the League’s duties in 
regard to it are simply administrative. 
Our contention, therefore, seems to be 
not with Japan nor with the League but 
with the Supreme Council. Inthe mean- 
time Japan has possession of Yapand its 
cable station. We are insisting that Yap 
should be internationalized. Japan will 
doubtless contend that it is already 
internationalized and that she is simply 
acting as an agent for the League. 





MOORE. 
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“THE GREATEST NAVAL 


BASE IN THE WORLD” 


Such is the confident prediction made by the Oakland (Calif.) Tribune, based on the news from Wash- 
ington that the joint Congressional Committee has unanimously chosen Alameda as the site for our 
Pacific naval base. 
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The question is important 
only because it pertains to our 
relations with Japan. If it 
were another nation than 
Japan we would not get 
excited. We would doubt- 
less protest (as we are doing 
in the case of the Mesopo- 
tamian Mandate), but the 
issue would hardly create a 
ripple. It will all be duly 
ironed out either by the 
Supreme Council or the Com- 
munications Conference, 
which is yet to consider the 
whole situation of cables. 
Our cablegrams to Manila 
are relayed to Guam, not 
Yap, and it would be a 
small matter to construct 
a new line from Guam to 
Shanghai. 

But as the issue pertains to 
Japan, Yap suddenly looms up as 
essential to our life, liberty, and pur- 
suit of happiness, and journals like the 
N. Y. American and the San Francisco 
Chronicle are talking vividly about the 





HE LIKES TO BE SHOWN! 
—Cassel in N. Y. Evening World. 





DEUTSCHLAND GO BRAGH! 
—Kirby in the New York World. 


Yellow Peril, and the Philadelphia 
Ledger features with scare headlines the 
discovery that ‘‘some hundreds” of 
aeroplanes have been’ manufactured in 
France and shipped to Japan. 

Our State department in- 
forms us that the negotiations 
with Japan over the Cali- 
fornia land laws: has reached 
or is reaching a ‘‘satisfactory”’ 
result; and that the reply 
from Tokio about the killing 
of Lieutenant Langdon in 
Vladivostok is ‘‘very satis- 
factory.” But there are 
groups in this country of 
which it may be said that the 
more satisfactory such notes 
are the less satisfaction they 
get out of them. 

What underlies this con- 
stant crusade of hate? The 
answer has been given very 
clearly time and again and 
needs to be repeated con- 
stantly. The Christian Sct- 
ence Monitor describes the 
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situation as “only one of the many 
efforts which have been made to 
separate, over the negotiations of peace, 
the late allies in the war.’’ Here is 
what Baron Ishii said in September, 
1917: ‘For more than ten years a 
propaganda has been carried on in this 
country,in Japan, and, in fact, through- 
out the world, for the one and sole 
purpose of keeping nations of the Far 
East and Far West as far apart as 
possible; to break up existing treaties 
and understandings; to create distrust, 
suspicion and unkindly feeling between 
neighbors in the Far East and in the 
West, and all in order that Germany 
might secure advantages in the con- 
fusion.” 

That was said four years ago, but it 
was only the other day that von Tirpitz 
was cheering us on in our naval 
expansion and warning us that in a 
war with Japan we can not trust Eng- 
land to refrain from taking sides 
against us. The hysteria about Japan 
is Closely linked up not only with the 
pro-German interests but with the 
anti-British interests, and it was not 
an accident that brought the Sinn 
Fein Irish and the Germans together in 
the meeting in Madison Square Garden 
last month. 

If we need more than Baron Ishii’s 
word for it, we have more. It was our 
own Secretary of State, Mr. Lansing, 
who said: ‘‘There had unquestionably 
been growing up between the peoples of 
the two countries (Japan and the 
United States) a feeling of suspicion as 
to the motives inducing the activities 
of the other in the Far East. . . . The 
attitude of constraint and doubt thus 
created was fostered and encouraged by 
the campaign of falsehood which for 
a long time had been adroitly and 
secretly carried on by Germans, whose 
government, as part of its foreign 
policy, desired especially so to alienate 
this country and Japan that it would 
be at the chosen time no difficult task 


to cause a rupture of their good rela- 
tions.” And if Mr. Lansing’s word 
does not satisfy us here is another 
word from another former Secretary of 
State, Elihu Root: 


“There never has been in this country, so 
far as my observation and reading go, any 
more dangerous and persistent misrepre- 
sentation regarding the relations, the 
purposes, the character of another country 
with which we have relations than in the 
case of the relations between the United 
States and Japan. I haven't the slightest 
doubt that the misrepresentations and the 
attempts to create a feeling among the 
people who have it all in their hands now, 
the attempts to create bad feeling between 
the United States and Japan, have been 
very largely the result of a fixed and settled 
purpose, and that purpose, it seems to me, 
growing day by day more ciear, was the 
purpose that formed a part of the pclicy of 
the great ruling caste of Germany.”’ 


Our former ambassador to Germany, 
Mr. Gerard, has added his testimony: 
“All during the winter of 1914, «in 
Berlin, Germans from the highest 
down tried to impress me with the 
great danger which they said threat- 
ened America from Japan. The mili- 
tary and naval attaches of the United 
States embassy and I were told that the 
German information system sent news 
that Mexico was full of Japanese 
colonies and America of Japanese spies. 
Possibly much of the prejudice in 
America against the Japanese was 
cooked up by German propagandists, 
which we later learned to know so 
well.” 

What is the object of all this propa- 
ganda? The object is reasonably clear. 
There is already a rift between this 
country and the Entente allies. What- 
ever hopes Germany still has of es- 
caping the penalties of defeat rest 
upon the widening of that rift. Every 


pro-German interest in America strove 
to keep us from ratifying the.Versailles 
Treaty. 


They are striving now to keep 
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EUROPE ON THE WAY TO RECOVERY 





us nervous about Japan partly 
because that will keep us out 
of European affairs, partly 
because Japan and England 
are very friendly and to arouse 
us against Japan may help to 
arouse us against England. 
We are not among those 
who belittle the differences be- 
tween this country and Japan 
nor are we blind to the fact 
that their roots go deep down 
into the racial instincts. If 
any one is disposed to belittle 
them, we recommend the 
reading of that very illumi- 
nating book by Walter B. 
Pitkin, Associate Professor of 
Philosophy in Columbia Uni- 
versity, entitled, ““Must We 
Fight Japan?” It is impor- 
tant that we recognize the 
seriousness of the situation 
that we may treat it with care 
and sobriety. We havea vio- 
lent way of debating over do- 
mestic issues that amuses us. 
Wedon’t take our fierce parti- 
zan harangs too seriously. But when we 
apply] the same vituperative methods 
to delicate foreign situations, we are 
likely to get into needless trouble and to 
accumulate a store of needless ani- 
mosity. There are jingoes on both 
sides and they are playing into each 
others hands constantly. Neither coun- 
try has anything whatever to gain 
from this cultivation of enmity, and 
there is no difference between us that is 
not susceptible of rational adjustments. 





THERE'S 


It certainly would be an affront to our national 
dignity if we should get embroiled in a foreign war on 
account of an island named Yap.—Nashville Southern 
Lumberman. 
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Convalescent Europe 
UROPE, as a whole, is on the road 
to economic and psychologic re- 
covery. The view that she is 
bankrupt, impotent, a prey to dis- 
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ALWAYS SOME HARDSHIP ABOUT THESE 


REDUCING EXERCIZES 
—Harding in Brooklyn Eagle. 


orders, a scene of chaos, has become 
altogether too prevalent in the United 
States, according to important organs 
of European opinion. They are won- 
dering where we get this view—whether 
it is propaganda, or financial pessimism, 
or merely the reaction from the war. 
Perhaps—this is our own suggestion 
—the Hoover crusade in behalf of 
starving children in Europe has had 
something to do with it. Whatever 
the reason, the view is a dangerous 
misconception, it is pointed out, and 
one contradicted daily by the facts. 
Europe is now emerging with a 
stable map. Leaving Upper Silesia out 
of consideration, all frontiers are rea- 
sonably well determined. Contrary to 
the general American impression, the 
new European states have advanced 
well along the way to prosperity, altho 
one or two old ones, notably Austria, 
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flounder in the mire of their own past. 
The new nations have gotten over their 
first fever of patriotic self-conscious- 
ness. Their relations with their neigh- 
bors tend to become normal. 
More than any other one factor in 
creating American misconception is the 
>» theory—and Sir Philip Gibbs is partly 
responsible for this—that, unless the 
United States enters the League of 
Nations, it must collapse. The League 
is a powerful influence in that economic 
regeneration of Europe which has pro- 
ceeded with far more success than most 
Americans have any idea of. This is 
the view not only of enthusiasts for the 
League like the Manchester Guardian 
but of newspapers like the Socialist 
Avanti which never took the League 
quite seriously. The economic regen- 
eration of Europe just now seems a 
bad thing to this Socialist paper and to 
its sympathizers because the regenera- 
tion in question is ‘‘bourgeois.’”’ The 
League of Nations being conceived as a 
capitalistic device, its success is omi- 
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nous to organs of the “red’’ school. 
Their testimony to the rehabilitation of 
Europe along the traditional economic 
lines is necessarily a picture of wage 
slavery and the subjection of the prole- 
tariat, but their very laments over the 
revival of business are a confirmation, 
as the Temps remarks, of the view that 
America is out of touch with the 
developments of the past year. 
¥ Affairs in Europe have undergone a 
tremendous economic transformation 
within twelve months, and it seems a 
pity to the Geneva Journal that we are 
a year out of date. Europe has got 
<back to peace, altho readers of recent 
events which involve sporadic move- 
ments of troops in disturbed acreas 
mistake an unimportant detail, eco- 
nomically speaking, for the essential 
truth. Europe has reorganized. Civ- 
ilization and the ancient ‘‘historical and 
economic necessities’’ have established 
themselves as the realities. Dawn, 
somewhat pale perhaps and a trifle 
chill, has actually arrived. 

Fifteen months ago, even as 
recently as last April, there 
was doubt; but students of 
trade returns are well aware 
of the considerable and even 
unexpected revival of indus- 
try on the continent of Eu- 
rope since then. The Eng- 
lishmen understand that the 
unemployment in their own 
country is due more to the 
strifes of trades unions with 
capitalists than to any lack of 
demand for commodities. 
Anglo-French unity has stood 
the strain placed upon it and 
the moral effect of this upon 
Italy has led to a revival of 
trade there. Italy is getting 
back to work and her example 
has had a prodigious effect 
upon surrounding nations. 








THE SHORE PILOT 


—Spencer in Omaha World-Herald. 


Europe, in short, is recover- 
ing from shell-shock. 
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“IT WAS NOT WILSON WHO FAILED" 449 


General Smuts's Estimate of Wilson 


HERE is a’great saying of Mommsen 

’ (I believe) in reference to the close of 
Hannibal’s_ career 
eclipse: ‘On those whom the gods love 


they lavish infinite joys 
and infinite sorrows.” 
It has come back to my 
mind in reference to the 
close of Wilson’s career. 
For a few brief moments 
he was not only the 
leader of the greatest 
State in the world; he 
was raised to far giddier 
heights and became the 
center of the world’s 
hopes. And then he fell, 
misunderstood and. re- 
jected by his own people, 
and his great career 
closes apparently in 
signal and tragic defeat. 

What is the explana- 
tion of this tremendous 
tragedy, which is not 
solely American, which 


in failure and 





— from his vic- 
tortious struggle in South 
Africa, reelected Premier by a 
splendid majority, General Jan 
Christian Smuts turns aside to 
pay tribute to Woodrow Wilson on 
the eve of the latter's retirement to 
private life. General Smuts was 
in London during all the dark 
days of storm and stress, one of 
the inner war-council of the 
British Empire. He is not only 
a military leader but a great 
statesman, and he was equally 
close to the struggle that followed 
the war. Here (from a special 
contribution to the N. Y. Evening 
Post) is what General Smuts says 
of Woodrow Wilson, now, as a 
resident of Washington, D. C., 
with no right even to cast a vote 
in state or national affairs. 


a haggard unlovely woman with features 
distorted with hatred, greed, and selfish- 
ness, and the little child that the woman 
carried was scarcely noticed. Yet it was 


for the saving of the 
child that Wilson had 
labored until he was a 
physical wreck. Let our 
other great statesmen 
and leaders enjoy their 
well-earned honors for 
their unquestioned suc- 
cess at Paris. To Wood- 
row Wilson, the ap- 
parent failure, belongs 
the undying honor, 
which will grow with the 
growing centuries, of 
having saved the little 
child thatshall lead them 
yet. No other states- 
man but Wilson could 
have done it. And he 
| 

Letusadmit thetruth, 
however bitter it is to do 





closely concerns the 





so for those who believe 





whole world? . . . He had 

voiced the great ideals of the new order; 
his great utterances had become the con- 
tractual basis for the armistice and the 
peace. The idealism of Wilson would 
surely become the reality of the new order 
of things in the Peace Treaty. 

In this atmosphere of extravagant, 
almost frenzied expectation he arrived at 
the Paris Peace Conference. Without 
hesitation he plunged into that inferno of 
human passions. He went down into the 
pit like a second Heracles to bring back the 
fair Alcestis of the world’s desire. There 
were six months of agonized waiting, during 
which the world situation rapidly deterio- 
rated. And then he emerged with the 
Peace Treaty. It was not a Wilson peace, 
and he made a fatal mistake in somehow 
giving the impression that the peace was in 
accord with his Fourteen Points and his 
various declarations. Not so the world 
had understood him. This was a Punic 
peace, the same sort of peace as the victor 
had dictated to the vanquished for thou- 
sands of years. It was not Alcestis, it was 


in human nature. It was 
not Wilson who failed. The position is far 
more serious. It was the human spirit itself 
that failed at Paris. It is no use passing 
judgments and making scapegoats of this or 
that individual statesman or group of states- 
men. Idealists make a great mistake in not 
facing the real facts sincerely and resolutely. 
They believe in the power of the spirit, in the 
goodness which is at the heart of things, in 
the triumph which is in store for the great 
moral ideals of the race. But this faith 
only too often leads to an optimism which is 
sadly and fatally at variance with actual 
results. It is the realist and not the 
idealist who is generally justified by events. 
We forget that the human spirit, the spirit 
of goodness and truth in the world, is still 
only an infant crying in the night, and that 
the struggle with darkness is as yet mostly 
an unequal struggle. 

Paris proved this terrible truth once 
more. It was not Wilson who failed there, 
but humanity itself. It was not the states- 
men that failed, so much as the spirit of the 
peoples behind them. The hope, the 
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aspiration for a new world order of peace 
and right and justice—however deeply and 
universally felt—was still only feeble and 
ineffective in comparison with the dominant 
national passions which found their ex- 
pression in the Peace Treaty. Even if 
Wilson had been one of the great demi- 
gods of the human race, he could not 
have saved the peace. Knowing the Peace 
Conference as I knew it from within, I feel 
convinced in my own mind that not the 
greatest man born of woman in the history 
of the race would have saved that situation. 
The great hope was not the heralding of the 
coming dawn, as the peoples thought, but 
only a dim intimation of some far-off event 
toward which we shall yet have to make 
many a long weary march... . 

Only a man of his great power and in- 
fluence and dogged determination could 
have carried the Covenant through that 
Peace Conference. Others had seen with 
him the great vision, others had perhaps 
given more thought to the elaboration of 
the great plan. But his was the power and 
the will that carried it through. The 
Covenant is Wilson’s souvenir of the future 
of the world. No one will ever deny him 
that honor. 

The honor is very great indeed, for the 
Covenant is one of the great creative docu- 
ments of human history. The Peace 
Treaty will fade into merciful oblivion, and 


its provisions wall be gradually obliterated 
by the great human tides sweeping over the 
world. But the Covenant will stand as 
sure as fate. Forty-two nations gathered 
around it at the first meeting of the League 
at Geneva. And the day is not far off 
when all the free peoples of the world will 
gather round it. It must succeed, because 
there is no other way for the future of 
civilization. It does not realize the great 
hopes born of the war, but it provides the 
only method and instrument by which in 
the course of time those hopes can be 
realized. Speaking as one who has some 
right to speak on the fundamental concep- 
tions, objects and methods of the Covenant, 
I feel sure that most of the present criti- 
cism is based on misunderstandings. These 
misunderstandings will clear away, one by 
one the peoples still outside the Covenant 
will fall in behind this banner under which 
the human race is going to march forward 
to triumphs of peaceful organization and 
achievement undreamt of by us children of 
an unhappier era. And the leader who, in 
spite of apparent failure, succeeded in 
inscribing his name on that banner has 
achieved the most enviable and enduring 
immortality. Americans of the future will 
yet proudly and gratefully rank him with 
Washington and Lincoln, and his fame will 
have a more universal significance than 
theirs. 





SIGNIFICANT SAYINGS 


“If the world is to become normal and 
happy, a contented France is even more 
essential than a contented Germany.”—Prof. 
Wm. Stearns Davis. 

‘“‘I never saw a man more ready and anxious 
to consult than President Wilson [at the Peace 
Conference ].",—Thomas W. Lamont. 

“TI would rather be like a humble little light 
that shines a long distance across the prairies 
than a brilliant sky rocket that flashes in mid- 
air for a few seconds and then falls to earth with 
a dull thud.’—Alice Robertson, Member of 
Congress from Oklahoma. 

“Abolition of the wine mess in the navy was 
one of the best things that Mr. Daniels ever 
did.”— Major Denby, new Secretary of the 
Navy. 

“The German Government appears to have a 
complete misunderstanding of the realities of 
the situation.” —Lloyd George. 


“Let it be understood that representatives 
are not mere bellboys subject to calls for 
legislative cracked ice every time the victims of 
a debauch of greed, gambling or improvidence 
feel the fever of frenzied need.’’"— Vice-President 
Marshall. 

“TI have examined conditions in various 
continental countries, and I have reluctantly 
concluded the whole of Europe will repudiate 
its debts.’’—Sir George Paish. 

“My advice to men who cannot stand the 
sight of the loving meetings of minds and eyes 
—and in some cases lips—on a Fifth Avenue 
bus is to ride in the subway. Let the spooners 
spoon.”’—Sheriff Knott, N. Y. City. 

“‘As a member of the male sex, I protest 
indignantly against the conclusion that all men 
are familiar with abominable things, and my 
sensibilities are less delicate than women’s.” —G. 
Bernard Shaw. 
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REGARDING THE INCOME TAX 451 


Dr. Frank Crane's 
Editorials 


If You Want Pros- 
perity, Abolish the 


Income Tax 


F gentlemen in Congress are sincere 
in their desire to get the country out 
of the economic slump into which it 

has fallen, let them do the one thing 
necessary. 

Let them immediately repeal the 
Income Tax. 

They can substitute for it a Sales 
Tax on all goods sold, or any one of 
several other taxes that have been 
suggested. 

For the Income Tax hangs like a 
millstone about the neck of industry. 

Only the most short-sighted imagine 
that it is a tax that is borne by the 
Rich and Fortunate, while the poor 
workingman escapes. 

Doubtless that was the childish 
theory upon which it was enacted, but 
it does not work out that way. 

The Rich simply pass it on. It is 
the poor who pay. Which is always 
the case with injustice—the poor bear 
the brunt. Nothing in the long run 
benefits the weak and unfortunate but 
what is just and right. It is the 
Privileged who benefit by tort. 

The Income Tax can say with the 
Psalmist, ‘‘Behold, I was conceived in 
sin and shapen in iniquity.” 

For it is conceived on the Robber 
Theory of Taxation, which is to get 
revenues wherever you can find any 
citizen possessing money. 

That is the theory that underlies all 
the stupendous graft of China, that 
bankrupted Egypt and has been the 





curse of every country of the Old 
World. 

The true principle is the Payment 
Theory of Taxation. That is, the Gov- 
ernment has something of value, and 
those who get it ought to Pay for it. 

If the Government got due Pay for 
its benefits bestowed it would not have 
to Rob innocent bystanders to make 
up its deficit. 

But it Gives Away its goods with 
one hand and Robs with the other. 

For instance, every Railroad, Street- 
car Line, Telegraph and Telephone 
Company, Lighting System, Water- 
works and the like, owes not only. its 
profits but its very existence to. the 
State. If all these paid an honest 
price to the State for what they get, 
there would be a great reduction in 
taxation. 

When the main line of the Illinois 
Central Railway was chartered it was 
stipulated that seven per cent of the 
gross receipts of the company should go 
to the State in perpetuity. If every 
other railroad in the United States had 
been subjected to this fair payment for 
the privilege of doing business, and if 
every other Public Utility paid for 
what it gets there would be no need of 
mulcting men in private business. 

The plain, apparent and crying need 
however is to Reduce Armament. 

Over ninety cents out of every 
dollar raised by taxation in the United 
States goes for War, that is, paying the 
debts incurred by. past wars, or getting 
ready for wars to come. 

All Europe is stumbling along the 
precipice of bankruptcy on account of 
the burdens of militarism. 
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Sir Robert Paish, the celebrated 
financial expert, declares his belief that 
most European nations are going to 
repudiate their debts; he does not see 
how they can ever pay them. 

Europe would be tickled to death if 
we led the way to disarmament. 

We could do no more splendid act 
than to steam our battle-fleet out into 
the middle of the Atlantic and sink it. 

Europe would rush to follow our 
example. 

Then from all over the earth would 
rise a shout of joy, that mankind had 
got the incubus of War from off its 
back. 

But of course this we will not do, 
not with a Congress full of Democrats 
and Republicans and no Americans, 
not with the present childish-minded 
world-consciousness. 

But the thing we can do is to abolish 
the Income Tax. 

It is choking American industry. 

For, what business needs is Capital. 

Without Capital it cannot push, 
expand and prosper. 

Without Capital it cannot give 
employment to Labor. 

The Income Tax is the real root 
eause of unemployment. 

Because it frightens men with money 
out of business, and drives them to 
invest in municipal and State bonds 
and similar securities which are exempt 
from taxation. 

A whole flood of these useless and 
unneeded securities has come into the 
market, and people with money are 
buying them. 

They get better returns from these 
tax-exempt securities at four and five 
per cent than from investment in a 
productive business that pays twelve 
per cent, because in the latter case the 
Income Tax takes all the extra profit 
away from them. 

You cannot stop Natural Law any 
more than Mrs. Partington could 
sweep back the sea. And if Govern- 


ment makes conditions such that 
Capital cannot afford to go into 
creative enterprize, it need not be 
surprized if enterprize ceases, mills 
shut down, thousands are out of jobs 
and misery reigns. 

The whole idea of the Income Tax is 
Bolshevistic and absurd. 

You might as well hope to make 
money out of your railroad by robbing 
its trains. 

You are taking Capital away from 
constructive business, and then belly- 
aching because business is poor. 

The United States is hungry for 
Capital. The whole business world 
stands straining at the leash, anxious to 
go forward. 

Mines, factories, farms, transporta- 
tion companies, every kind of business, 
cry out for Capital. 

And the Income Tax says, “If you 
put your Capital into business I will 
fine you.” 

Not only is it wrong in theory and 
inception, it is doubly pernicious the 
way it is carried out. 

There is not one business man in a 
thousand that understands how to fill 
out his Income Tax Return. 

The blank furnished by the Govern- 
ment is complicated, involved, obscure 
and confusing. 

The honest business man is afraid to 
tackle it for fear he may unintentionally 
deceive. So he hires an expert. If he 
hires several he will discover that no 
two of them agree. 

And probably the aul in the 
Revenue Office who handles the Return 
will disagree still further. 

A Pittsburgh man, for’ instance, 
wrote me the other day, as follows: 

“Please allow me to compliment 
your article appearing in the Pitts- 
burgh Chronicle Telegraph on the In- 
come Tax. Notwithstanding I have 


employed expert help to prepare my 
Income Tax return, I have felt like 
a crook fearing something might be 
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IT PENALIZES EFFICIENCY 


overlooked and in turn a government 
inspector would land me before the 
bar. 

“T am out of business and my In- 
come Tax is quite a small matter. 
During the last two or three months a 
government clerk worked at my home 
(because I have no office) for three or 
four weeks and gave me a copy of his 
sworn return stating I had overpaid 
my taxes $1400. Then another In- 
ternal Revenue clerk appeared and he 
said I overpaid a couple of thousand 
dollars. Anyway, these facts are only 
in line with the substance of your 
article. I would gladly agree to con- 
tribute half of my income if I could 
satisfy both the government and my- 
self that I was making an honest 
return, but under the present law, I 
am afraid to go away from home on a 
prolonged trip as has been my custom, 
for fear some government official 
would want me at home, so there you 
are. I think your suggestion of a 
universal sale tax is the remedy.” 

Straight, honest business men, and 
most men in business want to be 
straight and honest, have no desire to 
do anything crooked. They‘are loyal 
to the Government and want to obey 
its laws. 

But by the time a man of large 
interests has filled out his Income Tax 
Return he does not know whether he 
is a crook or not. 

Even after he has sent in his Return, 
paid his tax, and adjusted himself to 
the loss, he does not know where he 
stands. A year or two years later 
some clerk in the Revenue Office may 
dig up a mistake, or what he conceives 
to be a mistake, and the victim finds 
he has still more to pay. 

I do not, however, wish to indulge 
merely in destructive criticism, and 
therefore suggest several ways by 
which’ Government could raise its 
necessary revenues and cut down its 
expenses, in equity to all. 
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1. Disarm. That is the first and 
greatest need. Join the rest of the 
world in some sort of Society of Na- 
tions to eliminate War. For it is War 
and Preparedness for War, and rival, 
uncooperative nationalisms breeding 
War, that make most of the taxes. 

2. See that Public Utilities pay the 
Public for what they get. Quit giving 
away what the Government has: and 
sell it. 

3. Establish a Sales Tax for im- 
mediate relief. 

4. Tax money in Banks, 
than money in Business; 
idle money, not busy money. 

5. And, finally, get around to the 
only system of taxation that rests on 
sound logic and clean economics, which 


rather 


that is, tax 


is the system known as the Single’ 


Tax. This means, tax the “‘‘unearned 
increment.” Quit fining people for 
success. 


For the Income Tax practically 
amounts to penalizing efficiency. 

It blackjacks the man who by his 
ability gets on, makes money and gives 


employment to his fellows, and takes 


his profits away from him. 
When it takes away his profits of 
course it takes away his incentive. 


Why work, when you ‘can’t ‘get ' thie 


profits you work for? 

The Income Tax is the chief factor 
in business stagnation. 
Brains, Enterprize and Business Pro- 
moters of the country: 

“If you ‘dare put your money into 
Business Expansion I will take away 
your earnings. 
for you to do is to put your capital 
where I cannot get it. So, go and 


It'says to the - 


The only safe thing’ 


buy Podunk County Road Bonds or: 
the Sewer Securities of the Town of ' 


Pigwhistle, Alabama.” 

Every business man feels this. 
look pleasant and pay, because we ‘do 
not want to seem disloyal. 

But it is time we expressed our 
honest ‘minds. — 


We' 
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The German Spy Gets 
the Hook 


? ! \HE reason people take to crime, or 
that they are interested in stories 
of crime, is that they are childish. 

The child loves fairy tales, and the 
more outlandish and impossible the 
yarn the better it suits him. He is 
not bothered by logic, coherence, like- 
lihood, verisimilitude, probability or 
facts. 

He accepts giants eleven feet high 
and dwarfs an inch tall; also Aladdin’s 
Lamp and Jack’s Beanstalk are re- 
ceived as matters of course. 

Why fuss about truth, so long as a 
thing’s interesting? 

History used to be written that way. 
Historical accuracy is a modern dis- 
covery: It never worried Plutarch or 
Herodotus. If it’s entertaining, let it 
go, said they; our business is to make 
the reader sit up and take notice, and 
not to potter about like a pettifogger 
collecting evidence. 

Besides, the facts in the case are dis- 
appointing anyway, the story in real 
life generally peters out, only in fiction 
does the villain get.perforated by a 
44 slug right in the navel and die in the 
center of the stage in horrible agony. 
In everyday life he owns the gas works 
and buys up a newspaper and goes to 
England and lunches with George,— 
King, not Lloyd. 

And in real life the hero does not 
marry the girl and get elected Presi- 
dent; he picks, or is picked, by the 
stringy widow with two children, and 
moves to Buffalo and goes into the shoe 
business. 

And who in time wants to read that 
sort of stuff? 

So the people cling to their credu- 
lities, so dear, so colorful and so 
exciting. 

One of the favorite fictions of recent 
days is the German Spy. 


He was our Al and star villain. The 
newspapers played him up, and when 
there was dearth of battle news a story 
of some polished gent who could speak 
eleven languages, and chummed with 
ambassadors, and carried his pockets 
full of TNT tablets, and burned 
orphan asylums before breakfast, and 
ran a germ factory in Brooklyn, and 
sent wireless messages to the Kaiser 
telling what Daniels whispered to his 
wife, was always good for a column in 
the Sunday edition. 


Now that the show is over, and it is~ 


no longer necessary to scare people so 
that they will buy war bonds, the cruel 
fact is leaking out that the German 
Spy was much exaggerated, as Mark 
Twain said of the rumor of his death. 

The truth is he was mostly bunk, 
and when he was not he was usually 
punk. At least in England where he 
was supposed to flourish. 

Sidney Theodore Felstead’s book, 
““German Spies at Bay,’’ seems to puff 
away the fondest myth of the Great 
War. 

The terrible and mysterious Spy 
that once gave us all the creeps, and 
whom we:hated all the more because 
we never saw one, is revealed as a 
sorry joke. 

Of course there were spies. But for 
the most part they were stupid blun- 
derers or picturesque humbugs. Very 
few of them were clever and brainy and 
such supermen as we adored to read 
about in our war novels. 

As a matter of fact, the Germans did 
not get five cents worth of military and 
naval information by their wonderful 
spy system out of England, alleges Mr. 
Felstead, and his book has been passed 
for publication by the British War 
Office. 

And it stands to reason. Spies are 
usually men of no morals, tho not 
always, and the German brand was 
composed of ‘“‘uneducated and ignorant 
individuals, completely devoid of the 
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mental training short of which a spy 
cannot possibly survive, let alone 
deliver the goods.”’ 

All criminals are humbugs or per- 
verts, but the world goes on believing 
they are Masters. 

The most disappointing thing about 
the Devil is that he is a fool. 


The Sick World and 
the Shoplifter 


ae reaction from the war, the 
general laxity of morals and 
loosening of obligation which we 
expressed as a nation when we declined 
to join the other nations in assuming 
the world’s responsibilities, has filtered 
down through the whole mass of the 
people. 

‘An unprecedented crime wave has 
swept the country. Robberies, hold- 
ups, murders and assaults have crowded 
the columns of the newspapers daily. 

One of the most pitiful instances of 
the general moral collapse took place 
the other morning ‘in a New York 
court room. 

One hundred and seventy-six prison- 
ers were lined up before Chief Justice 
Kernochan at Special Sessions on 
Wednesday, January 12th, all accused 
of shoplifting. The number included 
girls, pretty and well dressed, aged 
women and matrons accompanied by 
children. With them were a hundred 
or so friends, relatives and character 
witnesses. 

The newspaper reports describe how 


many of the young women wept’ 


copiously and attempted to hide their 
faces. Children clung to the skirts of 
others, crying as if they understood the 
full significance of the Occasion upon 
their own lives. 

The gathering did not represent the 
result of a raid upon shoplifters, but 
what: detectives called ‘“‘a_ holiday 
haul,’’ the round-up of persons alleged 


to have yielded to the temptations 
offered by the display of goods in 
the big stores during the holiday 
season. 

After hearing the cases, Justice 
Kernochan furnished a surprize by 
remarking that the majority of the 
defendants who were guilty had stolen 
the same kind of article—a camisole, 
a decorative bit of lingerie, visible 
through the transparencies of the fem- 
inine upper outer garment. Other 
articles favored were lip sticks, rouge 
and other items of the toilet. 

Among those fined $25.00 was one 
woman who gave her age as eighty- 
two. She was accompanied by her 
daughter and grandson, a mature man. 
She stole an article valued at only 
$3.00, but it was established that,she 
had stolen the same kind of article on 
previous occasions, and altho the de-, 
tectives who arrested her and_ thei 
justices as well expressed sympathy for 
her, the fine was assessed. 

To those who carefully study the 
signs of the times there is a psycho-, 
logical connection between all the 
various parts of the tragedy now mani-, 
fest in the world. Nothing. is un- 
related. . All are evidences of the same; 
moral collapse of the Zeitgeist. 

The rabid determination of partizan. 
politicians not to allow. the United: 
States.to enter into any agreement 
with the rest of the world to stop war, ; 
the outbreaks of violence among the: 
criminal classes, the determined efforts 
of the liquor interests to nullify the 
constitutional Prohibition amendment,. 
the depression in business, the increase 
of unemployment, the strenuous effort 
of the agitators to make trouble. be- : 
tween this country and Great Britain 
on one side and Japan on the other, all 
may be grouped with this pathetic 
spectacle of respectable women turned 
shoplifters as an indication of..that 
other moral slump from idealism, and 
eager seeking for happiness in material 
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things, which invariably is the after- 
math of war. 

The world is a sick man, and it will 
be some time before it is up and around 
again. 

© © 


Militarism Goes On 


ARS stop. 
right on. 
Like Mrs. Hemans’ “O 
Death,” it ‘‘hath all seasons for itsown.”’ 

It is doing business right now at the 
. old stand, and trade is as lively as ever. 

War is not the Supreme Folly. 
Getting Ready for War is. 

When a nation has gotten along 
about co far in the work of prepared- 
ness, war breaks out as a matter of 
course. The blood is full of sugar— 
any .pin-prick can bring on_ blood 
poisoning. 

We are now engaged in piling up the 
fagots for the next bonfire. 

_ We are taking no steps to organize 
in conjunction with other nations to 
perfeet a machinery to prevent war. 

War is not due to human nature. It 
is due to human stupidity. 

- All the legislators, officials, rules and 
police could not keep people from 
standing. on the car platform. They 
didn’t :.know how. Along came the 
Engineer, who knew what to do, and 
solved the problem at once. He 
simply built cars without any plat- 
forms. 

And all that’s needed to prevent 
another war is to get rid of the things 
with. which war is made. 

These. things are (1) heated siational 
vanities and hates, and (2) great 
armaments. 

If I have said anything against 
Senator Borah, I take it back now. 
He has come out flat-footed for a 
reduction of armament. 

War bills,:according to the See 
of the Treasury, consume seventy-six 
per cent of the taxes. 


Militarism goes 


“Every minute of the eight-hour 
working day,’ it was recently stated, 
“with Saturday half-holiday, ticks off 
$11,370 for war purpeses. These con- 
sume $24.24 for every individual in the 
United States, or $121.20 for. each 
family of five persons.” 

Thus militarism goes merrily on. 

Senator McCormick, of Illinois, says 
we must not agree to disarmament 
“fixed on the basis of a dominant 
British sea power.” 

The National Woman’s Party rejects 
disarmament by a large majority. 

Von Tirpitz warns America not to 
trust the British. Representative Mil- 
ler says we must get ready to..lick 
Japan. The Hearst papers make it a 
rousing chorus. 

And everybody that insists that the 
only way to stop people getting killed 
on platforms is to stop building plat- 
forms is called a ‘‘pacifist’’ or a ‘‘radi- 
cal.” 

And there you are. 

The Senate recently passed a resolu- 
tion calling for a conference, of nations 
to consider disarmament. To be-sure, 
this resolution is rider to a bill for a 
large army, but we are thankful for 
small favors. 


Good English 


“f& NORRECTNESS and precision in 
the use of the mother tongue is 
one of the first marks of. an edu- 

cated man,” says President Nicholas 

Murray Butler, of Columbia Univer- 

sity. 

You can never speak more ‘than 
one language with perfection, and 
that is the language of your child- 
hood. 

Language is more Ses a set of sym- 
bols to express ideas. It is the ideas. 
It makes and molds thought. 

A Frenchman does not merely: talk 
differently from a German; he ‘thinks 
differently. 
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Language i is not a formula; it is life. 
It is living self-expression. 

So you cannot be fluent in French 
until you think French, feel French, 
are French. Verily, verily, you must 
be born again to speak a foreign tongue. 

The study of other languages is 
chiefly valuable in increasing your 
understanding of your own, revealing 
the subtleties of its derivations, its 
shades of implication. 

The only way to become a master of 
English, as Richard Grant White point- 
ed out, is to associate with those who 
speak it intelligently, use it skilfully. 

Good speech comes not alone by 
learning rules but mainly by absorp- 
tion. It is essentially a craft to be got 
by imitation. 

To speak well you must be con- 
stantly with people who speak well. 
To write well you must feed upon 
books written in good English. 

And it is worth while. A crudity 
of speech reveals your lack of culture 
more than does a hat out of style. 

A ragged man who talks with grace- 


‘: ful sentences and well ordered thought 


impresses you as a gentleman, while a 
man in a dress suit who says “them 
things’ and ‘“‘hain’t it’ reveals the 
mind of a canal cook. 

Your speech betrays you. 

Your clothes cannot disguise you. 

When you hear an elegant lady, a 
perfectly ‘‘nice’’ lady, say ‘‘those kind”’ 
and “he gave it to John and I,’’ when 
she.doubles her negatives and splits 
her infinitives, all the rings on her 
fingers and bells on her toes cannot 
conceal the sloppiness of her mind. 

One way to redeem yourself is to 
encourage others to correct you when 
you make mistakes. Unfortunately 
many wielders of barbarous English 
are as sensitive as they are vulgar.. A 
person of genuine culture is as anxious 


to. rid himself of an incorrect mode of 


speech as a woman of the smart set is 
to get rid of an unstylish coat. 


One of the worst faults is to affect 
long words or euphuistic mannerisms. 
The true expert in speech loves terse, 
strong words, words that are steeped 
in the common life of the people. He 
knows that the most subtle vulgarity 


_is fine feathers. 


Hence he does not say ‘“‘humanitar- 
ian’’ when he means ‘‘humane”’ and 
shuns such abominable words as ‘‘en- 
thuse.’’ He doesn’t say “‘limb’’ when 
he means “‘leg’’ nor “stomach” when 
he means “‘belly.”’ 

A very “‘nice’’ lady, who did: not 
want her children to learn slang nor to 
talk coarsely, once reproved me for 
using in an address the expression ‘“‘by 
the skin of his teeth.’’ She was sur- 
prised when she discovered that the 
words were from the Bible. 

Snobbery in speech is as bad as it is 
anywhere else. 

The secret of an attractive wane 
is found in (1) sincerity of purpose, 
(2) clearness of mind; (3) knowledge of 
laws of language; (4) constant in- 
tercourse with cultured people; ;and 
(5) the faithful reading of good books. 

Put emphasis on the books. . Their 
value is that they lift you up and out 
of the sordidness and cheapness of; the 
limited banalities of business and so- 
cial language, up to the rich level of 
pure thought. An hour spent with 
Johnson’s Rasselas at night will wash 
away a deal of soil from your mind. 

There is a certain exalted atmosphere 
in a great book. ‘It is a kind of intoxi- 
cation. I would recommend to those 
who covet this state that they read, 
until they come..to feel the: peculiar 
glow, Gibbon’s Rome, Macaulay’s: Es-— 
says, Ruskin’s Essays and Carlyle’s 
Works. 

I knew a preacher who made a prac- 
tice of reading a few pages of Carlyle’s 
Resartus just before going - into: the 
pulpit. It put his expression on the 
right plane. It was a better stimulant 
than alcohol. 
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COMPARING THE CANADIAN AND 


AMERICAN 


MELTING POTS 


By Agnes C. Laut 


T was one of the great pre-election 
I night parades in New York. I had 

just returned from visiting prac- 
tically every important settlement of 
foreign colonists in Canada from Mon- 
treal on the St. Lawrence to Prince 
Rupert on the Pacific. There were 
Austrians in the Hinterlands of On- 
tario South of James Bay. There were 
whole solid counties of Galicians East 
of Winnipeg, North on Red River, and 
West on the Saskatchewan. There 
were Russians on Peace River. There 
were some riotous strikers in North 
Winnipeg, but, let it be put on record, 
their leaders were chiefly native-born 
Canadian and English agitators. Ex- 
cept for a tang of accent, a difference in 
dress and the custom of the women 
working in the fields among the older 
foreigners, I had seen little difference 
between these foreign colonists and 
native-born Scotch, English and Cana- 
dians of the same level in life. Espe- 
cially ‘I could see absolutely no differ- 
ence in the children at the frontier 
schools; between’ the child of the 
Canadian pioneer and the child of the 
foreign pioneer, born in Canada. I 
would defy you in a photograph of the 
children playing in a school yard to 
pick them out; provided Canadian and 
foreign child were from about the 
same social level. 

And this was very extraordinary, 
considering Canada had come through 
all the bitterness of the War and had 
lost in wounded and dead over 100,000 


men. 

“I know not what the war it 
means,” said an old Galician grand- 
mother to a friend of mine, whose son 
was a junior officer in the war. ‘‘My 
children, they fight on one side for 


Canada. My sister’s sons, they fight 
on other side for emperor. They not 
can both be right. I know not what 
the war it mean. I only pray the 
great God to bring our sons back 
alive.” 

Canada is combing the world for im- 
migrants. Her very national existence 
depends on getting them—on increas- 


ing her population so there will be more 


backs to bear the burden of the War, 
so the burden distributed over more 
backs will be lighter. The only echo of 
such a movement I had found in 
Canada was when some foreigners with 
a cockney agitator as ring leader tried 
to mob an incoming train of track 
laborers on the ground they were Aus- 
trians. They were not. They were 


Italians. But the ring leader of the ° 


mob had put a screen ‘of women in 
front of the rabble, and, tho he called 
himself an Imperial soldier, when his 
record was examined it was found he 
had served four years in a penitentiary 
and was wanted in Ellis Island on a 
white slave charge. He had evidently 
belonged to the gas brigade. 

As to the number of unemployed, 
there is a difference between displace- 
ment of the employed and no work. 
The $9, $10 and $11 a day jobs are no 
longer plentiful, but the $1.50 to $4 a 
day jobs cannot get men to fill them. 
Last summer when the hysteria against 
immigration was at its height, farmers 
from Texas to Alberta were paying $7 


to $9 a day for harvest hands and ‘had ° 


continual strikes for higher pay. This 


winter when agitators declared Service ° 
men were walking the streets starving, 


track workers in the East—boys out of 
the high school—were being paid $3.75 
to $4 a day; and when the rush for ice 
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for the dairy farmers came in the cold 
drop of an unusually mild winter, boys 
of twelve and fourteen were paid 40 
cents an hour to hold horses. High 
priced jobs—yes—there was great dis- 
placement. Old fashioned moderate 
priced jobs could: not get men. 

As I said it was on one of the great 
pre-election night parades when I 
again reached New York. The crowds 
were enormous. What struck me was 
the curious silence. They were not 
cheering crowds. They were not noisy 
crowds. It was the crowd that puzzles 
the politician beyond foreknowledge. 
It was the crowd of the silent vote. I 
came out from my hotel and jostled 


‘among the onlookers in Fifth Avenue. 


Behind me was an intoxicated colored 
man. To the right was a commercial 
man who undoubtedly wrote ‘himself 
down “gent,’’ bellowing out remarks 
at the marchers. The Trades Unions 
of Lower New York were just marching 
past—hundreds and hundreds of young 
girls just out of their teens, obviously 
of foreign Hebrew parentage. 

Again a curious shock to the on- 
lookers. The marchers were not only 
silent and serious, oblivious of eyes and 
remarks on the curb, but with almost 
the sacred frightened look of novices 
carrying the ark of the holy covenant 
of representative government because 
they were about to cast their first vote. 
Cross town traffic held up the parade. 
The girls marked time. Their girl 
commander bearing a torch and Ameri- 
can flag turned to signal her division. 
The commercial ‘‘gent”’ behind me let 
out a bellow: So did the colored 
gentleman. ‘‘Hey, you’re a good look- 
er, girlie! Keep ’em in step, dearie! 
You're the girl for me!”’ 

The girl turned. I caught my 
breath for a moment. Would she 
shout back, marring the sacredness of 
what was to her a wonderful experience 
Would she order the 
rowdies to mind their business in the 
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dialect of the lower Bowery? Or 
would she switch her little tail and 
“josh” back? Remember the anti- 
foreign campaign was still ringing in 
my ears, the danger, the great danger 
of giving the vote to myriads who had 
not been Americanized and did not 
know the duties as well as liberties of 
democracy. 

The girl turned. She was startled. 
She did not smile. She looked a little 
alarmed. Instantly and silently, with- 
out missing step to her division’s band, 
she held out the American flag. The 
two rowdies had to take their hats off 
or have them bashed on their heads. 
They saluted the flag reverently. 

A lump came in my throat and a 
sense of shame. It was as if Brown- 
ing’s ‘‘Pippa’”’ had ‘‘passed’’; and she 
got me. Why this strident distrust of 
the myriad immigrants seeking safety 
and freedom? ‘Methinks thou dost 
protest too much.”” Weren’t our con- 
sciences shrieking and screaming be- 
cause deep down in our subconscious- 
ness we knew that we, and not the poor 
aliens, had been guilty of forty years of 
neglect, and now we were ready to 
crucify the alien for the results of 
forty years of national selfishness? 
Why had Canada next to none of this 
alien problem, and the United States a 
perfect tidal turbid wave of it? 

What was the difference in the psy- 
chology of the two peoples towards the 
alien immigrant? How had Canada 
handled the problem? How had the 
United States? When a million to a 
million and a half immigrants were 
pouring yearly into the United States 
before the War, and three to four- 
hundred thousand into Canada, how 
did the two nations handle the situa- 
tion? 

Take the United States first. From 
the time of the Civil War to 1914, the 
period of the great foreign inundation, 
as far as I can learn, the United States 
didn’t handle the situation at all. To 
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use a slang expression—they let the 
Wops and the Dagoes and the Bohunks 
slide. There were laws on contract 
labor. There were white slave laws. 
There were provisions against diseased, 
criminal, insane, subnormal, unfit and 
dependents. And that is about all. 
We passed the Decalog of Don’t, and 
forgot the Golden Rule of Do! The 
foreigners came in myriad hordes. If 
they got past the don’t of the Ellis 
Island wicket gates, on they came with 
all they owned on their backs, or in 
burlap sacks on their heads. What 
was in their souls, where they were 
going, how they were going, what were 
their hopes—we didn’t bother. To 
use another slang expression, Why 
worry? Some went into contract 
gangs and were sweated by bosses of 
their own nationality shamefully. Some 
crowded into the tenements and gut- 
ters. Some floundered into the cess- 
pools of crime and vice and disease; 
and some succeeded in swimming out a 
bit ‘malodorous as to morals and a bit 
anarchistic as to hopes and faith in 
freedom. It is an easy wager that 
except for the Germans and Scandina- 
vians; who drifted to the farms of the 
Middle West, seventy-five per cent of 
all incomers of alien European origin 
drifted, not to the farms, but to the 
bee hive tenements and crowded fac- 
toty centers. 

Now take the Canadian system, 
which has largely been perfected 
through a study ‘of the defects of the 
American lack of system! 

Emigrants are selected, not at port of 
entry, but at port of embarkation in 
Europe: 
his' wish to go to Canada, and is ex- 
amined as to his mental, moral and 
financial fitness. There the defectives, 
the subnormals, the: diseased, the 
criminals, are rejected. Having passed 
the applicant as to fitness, he is next 
questioned as to his destination and 
intentions. Is he a factory operative? 


There the emigrant registers’ 


To the factory he is piloted. Is he a 
miner? He is told where there is 
work, what the wages are, what the 
cost of living is, how much it will cost 
him to get a right start. Is he a 
farmer? How much capital has he? 
What kind of farming is he used to— 
dairy, stock, fruit, wheat? He is 
advised as to his location. Perhaps 
the applicant is a woman. If so, there 
are women officers of the Canadian 
immigration department in the big 
European centers to guide and advise 
her. Women supervizors accompany 
the women colonists across the ocean. 
Women officers receive them at the 


‘port of entry. Women conductresses 


accompany them across the continent 


on the train. Canadian Government ° 
women help them to find their first ' 


jobs; but that does not end the pa- 
ternalism, or maternalism, if you like 


to call it that. Having reached her 


destination, Patriotic Associations, Red 
Cross, Women’s Farm Institutes, 
Church organizations, are told by the 
Government conductress to look after 


the newcomer. Hospitals, community ' 


centers, colonial organizations, are in 
readiness to receive and care for the 
newcomer. A more rigidly selective 
system could hardly be devised; but 


the selection is selective not elective. It ° 


is not exclusion. Once it is known, the 
system attracts; for the European 
mother knows her daughter will be 
cared for in the new land, unless she 
cuts loose from the Government care, 
which a few do to their grief. 
Nurseries have been established at 


ports of entry, to bathe, feed, and ° 
clothe the children of the immigrant. ° 


The Red Cross supplies'milk for the 
babies. A trained nursé shows’ the 
ignorant alien how to care for a child. 

But the greatest immigration prob- 
lem that ever confronted Canada on 
the instant came on the armistice, 


when her 400,000 men came back,” ° 


50,000 with French, Belgian, English 
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and Scotch War Brides. Many of the 
boys, who had gone from offices and 
schools and counters, didn’t want to 
resume a_ semi-sissified job. They 
wanted a man-sized job in the open; 
and Canada’s greatest need is farmers, 
producers from land; but the boys 
hadn’t capital, and they had wives and 
kiddies. A bonus was granted; but a 
bonus doesn’t go very far when $400 
to $600 has to be distributed among 
three or four hungry mouths. The 
thing was to get these men on land 
self-sustained as soon as possible. So 
the Soldier Settlkement was launched; 
and the Soldier Settlement promises to 


become Canada’s great future policy of. 


colonization—of spiking the drifter 
down to his own grub stake, of trans- 
forming the immigrant into a colonist, 
and the colonist into a permanent 
citizen, with such an investment in his 
new home as will always keep him 
financially a vested righter and owner 
of his own labor; in a word, his own 
paymaster. Give a man ownership in 
a nation, and he will never become a 
revolutionary; for the revolutionary is 
always a floater. 

But the soldier had not much money; 
so the Government loaned to the 
Soldier Settlers $5,000 for purchase of 
land, $1000 for buildings, $2000 for 
stock and machinery. What? Out- 
fitted each Canadian Soldier with $8000 
of a loan? Yes, and it was a good 
investment; for every man on land 
stands for potential production of at 
least $1000 a year in labor at $3 a day, 
and the Canadian railroads figure each 
settler of 320 acres is good for $700 
freight a year in wheat or produce. In 
two years, Soldier Settlers were placed 
on an area exceeding the State of Con- 
necticut. They literally created.a new 
state, tho the state was not en bloc, 
but scattered wherever the free man 
chose his homestead. The Govern- 
ment did not interfere with the man’s 
choice, but the choice had to conform to 


certain standards. It had to have a 
clear title. It had to be within fifteen 
miles of railways. It had to be good 
land, not sand; a good loam, not arid 
alkali. 

In other words, it had to pass 
Government inspectors. ‘Interest at 
5% was charged, but repayment was 
arranged on a plan similar to that of 
the Jewish Agricultural Society and 
Federal Loan Board, in twenty-five 
year instalments; and within two years 
of organizing the Soldier Settlements 
seventy-five per cent have made good 
on payments. The other twenty-five 
per cent either located too late to get 
their crops in this year, or represent 
accident, illness, death, changes in 
family affairs: 20,000 men are already 
on the land and 25,000 men have 
qualified to go in the future. Every 
man must know farming, or take 
training in farming under Govern- 
ment supervizion. Let us see how this 
scheme works out financially. The 
Government has loaned $80,000,000 in 
two years. Each of the 20,000 men on 
land represents a potential labor pro- 
duction in wheat, in beef, in butter, in 
small fruits, in pulp woods which he is 
clearing from his farm in wooded areas 
—of $1000. That is at least $20,000,- 
000 yearly comes back to Canada, 
interest on investment; and the nation 
can’t lose the capital investment; for 
it comes back in twenty-five year 
instalments with 5% and is secured by 
a first mortgage and clear title. 

In the most of cares, the Govern- 
ment had preferred to buy land for the 
men close to settlement, rather than let 
them pre-empt poor land, or land far 
from points of shipment. . Indian Re- 
serves abandoned by tribes that have 
moved far North to hunt have been 
sold to the men at $6 to $18 an acre. 
After a year’s clearing up, this land 
would resell to the general buyer at $40 
to $60 an acre, and so represented a 
better investment than 160 acres pre- 
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empted at:no cost so far from settle- 
ment that it would not advance fast in 
value. 

Trained soldier farmers were placed 
in each Soldier Settlement to guide and 
advise the men. 

But this is not all. Imagine a little 
Parisian bride married to a boy now out 
of uniform living in a squatter’s shanty 
fifteen miles from town with a stork 
impending over her roof. Perhaps 
her soldier out of uniform turned out a 
hero. Perhaps, he turned out mud. 
Any one brought up on the frontier 
knows the tragedies of these pioneer 
hardships. In the Dakotas and Min- 
nesota, in Manitoba and Saskatchewan, 
there were things to make angels weep. 
Sometimes the child was born forty 
miles from a doctor; and sometimes 
the settler drove in with mother and 
baby alive, and sometimes he drove in 
with them dead. . But that day of 
handling settlers in job lots, of dumping 
them and letting them sink or swim, 
no: longer lasts in Canada. In every 
settlement is a community hospital. 
In every Soldier Settlement is a trained 
nurse with a staff of women to visit the 
settlers as aids, not as supervizors. 

Space forbids details of this beautiful 
work. It is under Jean Muldrew, 
formerly of the great Macdonald 
Agricultural College. 

Oddly enough, when Premier Mei- 
ghen,; Dr. Black and the Hon. James 
Calder laid out the basis of the Soldier 
Settlement Board, they had no knowl- 
edge of the: U. S. Federal Land Board, 
or Jewish Agricultural Society, to 
which .it is so much akin. The thing 
was born.of sheer necessity, and now 
Canada is feeling her next step for- 
ward. The difficulty is not to get 
immigrants. It is to steer them to the 


right place, the round peg to the round 
hole, the square: peg to the square hole. 
Canada is wondering when all the 
soldiers, who wish land have ‘been 
steered to land, whether the main 


lines of the Soldier Settlement scheme 
would not encourage a broader land 
policy to care for all bona fide land 
settlers. Wouldn’t the investment pay? 
Is any loss as irretrievable as the loss 
of a totally wasted life? 

On Oriental immigration, Canada’s 
policy was many times more difficult 
than California’s. Japan is an ally of 
Great Britain’s. Hindoos are British 
subjects. Why should they not be 
admitted to British Columbia in their 
teeming millions? Because, if you 
admit the Hindoo, you must admit his 
child wife and his multitudinous wives. 
How about that? And if you bring a 
brown patch into a nation, you drive 
the white patch out. Was Canada 
going to have a brown patch? The 
question came up acutely about ten 
years ago. An Order-in-Council was 
passed providing that new comers must 
have $600 on their person. This ‘ex- 
cluded the coolies and admitted the 
commercial and professional classes, 
who conform to Canadian customs and 
laws. 

It may interest Americans to know 
there entered Canada between 1900 and 
1920, 1,349,212 American settlers, of 
whom 450,000 became land operators 
in the prairie provinces. In the same 
period there entered the United States 
close on two million Canadians; so the 
strands of international life are inter- 
woven in a warp and woof of race very 
closely across the Border. To say in 
the face of those figures that ‘‘Cana- 
dians do not like Americans,’ or 
‘“Americans do not like Canadians’’— 
as a sensational article did—is to fly in 
the face of facts. 

By the way of conclusion and as 
far as I can analyze it, the differ- 
ence between Canada’s immigration 
policy and the American immigration 
policy in the past has been that 
Canada formed a definite plan to care 
for her immigrants, and the United 
States didn’t. 
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THREE GREAT PERILS TO INTER. 
NATIONAL PEACE _ 


By Nicholas Murray Butler, LL.D. 


President of Columbia University 


IVILIZATION has arrived at a 

point where a peace society, pure 

and simple, seems to be an 
anachronism. The whole world is 
committed senti- 





difficulty with the term self-determina- 
tion is that we must first determine 
what is self, what is the unit to which 
we are making appeal and upon which 

we are endeavor- 





mentally and in- 
tellectually, ex- 
cept as to what 
Mr. Roosevelt 
used to call its 
lunatic fringes, to 
a policy of inter- 
national peace. 
It is no longer 
necessary to dis- 
cuss that question 
with anybody. 





R. BUTLER predicts that within ten 

years Bolshevism will have spread to 
India and Persia and perhaps China. He 
finds that the term ‘‘self-determination” is 
responsible for the kindling of many dan- 
gerous fires in Europe. Perhaps no man 
in America has for many years kept in 
closer touch than he has kept with the 
affairs of the Old World, both by extensive 
personal acquaintance and constant cor- 
respondence with men of affairs and syste- 
matic perusal of the press of many lands. 


ing to build. 
Why, for ex- 
ample, were not 
the eleven South- 
ern States of the 
American Union 
which, on grounds 
of stern convic- 
tion and high 
principle, wished 
to determine 
themselves other- 








The elaborate 

moral arguments and pleas that were 
heard for a hundred years before the 
outbreak of the Great War were made 
so much more effectively, so much 
more convincingly, by the war itself, 
that they now sound like pleas in a 
dead language. We are now confronted 
with the problem of how most wisely to 
insure the maintenance of international 
peace and how most effectively to carry 
forward an ordered civilization. The 
situation through which we are passing 
may be greatly illumined by simply 
turning back the pages of history. 

A very curious result is following 
upon what I conceive to be the mis- 
understanding and misapplication of a 
very appealing term, the term self- 
determination. This has come out of 
the war and the subsequent discussions 
as a term which could be applied to 
effect the settlement, the final settle- 
ment, of the troubles which are afflict- 
ing the peoples of the earth. The 


wise in 1861, per- 
mitted to do so in peace by their neigh- 
bors, and why was not their attempt at 
secession a genuine aspiration for self- 
determination? Why was not the as- 
piration of some of our fellow-citizens 
in the southern part of the State of 
California to break up that common- 
wealth and to erect two States upon its 
remains, for reasons which were to 
them satisfactory, not a legitimate use 
of their right,—their natural right ap- 
parently,—of self-determination? 

The fact of the matter is that by the 
misleading and wrongful use of that 
term we have set fire to more revolu- 
tions and have aroused more centers 
of disturbance throughout the world 
than any one could ever have dreamed 
possible; and, in doing it—with the 
best intentions I, of course, admit—we 
have run counter to the whole process 
of modern history. A very consider- 
able part of the difficulty with which 
we are faced to-day, as a people, a 
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very considerable part of the difficulty 
with which the Assembly of the League 
of Nations is confronted, and also the 
world in general, is due to a misun- 
derstanding and misapplication of this 
principle of self-determination. 
tearing to pieces the unity of govern- 
mental relationships that was existent 
in the various nations. It is prevent- 
ing anything like a substantial integra- 
tion of what is still the most trouble- 
some spot on the earth’s surface, the 
Balkan peninsula, and which has been 
.so for nearly a thousand years. It is 
raising aspirations, troublesome and 
difficult, in the minds of people now 
dependent and bound to be dependent 
for hundreds of years to come because 
of their peculiar conditions and limita- 
tions in respect of the march of 
civilization. 

The great process of nation-building 
involves more factors than the mere 
logical and rhetorical principle of self- 
determination. There are factors of 
geographic unity and strategic security. 
There are factors of linguistic unity. 
There are factors of religious tradition 
-and inheritance. There are factors of 
racial characteristics, such, for exam- 
ple, as are found in the Visigothic com- 
munity south of the Pyrenees, which 
has had to deal for centuries with 
the questions of its political integrity 
and its economic power of self-support. 
What I want to point out is that, in 
arousing among composite peoples as- 
pirations for separateness by the use 
of a purely theoretical term, we have 
run counter to the whole constructive 
tendency of modern history. The 
building of integrated, self-conscious, 
self-controlled nations involves ele- 
ments far more important than the 
restless ambitions of numerous groups 
for self-determination. The indiscrim- 
inate use that has been made of this 
term has magnified many times the 
difficulties growing out of the economic 
inter-dependence of modern life. 


Bess . 
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ENATOR LaFontaine of Belgium 

arose in the Assembly of the League 
of Nations last December and calmly 
proposed that the economic resources 
of the civilized world be held in common 
and distributed, presumably by the 
League, where it was thought that they 
would do the most good. I wished for 
a moment that I might have been on 
the floor of the Assembly, because I 
wanted to ask Senator LaFontaine 
what he proposed to do about the 
monopoly of the Port of Antwerp, and 
whether he thought that ought to be 
used so many months in the year by 
Holland, by Switzerland, by Austria 
and by France in turn, rather than have 
it wholly monopolized by Belgium, in 
which state it happens to be. Then I 
should like to have asked the repre- 
sentative from Switzerland what he 
was going to do about the Swiss 
scenery. That appears to be a na- 
tional monopoly. One has to go there 
to see it, to stay in Swiss hotels and to 
pay Swiss hotelkeepers their exorbitant 
prices. These are but slight and 
wholly logical exaggerations of the 
natural and necessary extravagances 
which a mind like that of Senator 
LaFontaine’s readily draws out of con- 
ditions that now prevail. Who was 
the first man to rise up and support 
him? Signor Tittoni of Italy. Why? 
Because Italy has not a ton of coal and 
can not get a ton of coal unless it gets 
it from England. Therefore, if the 
Assembly of the League of Nations 
could provide Italy with a quantum of 
coal without reference to the mines 
from which it was taken, the result 
would be a very substantial economic 
and national advantage. These no- 


tions are such stuff as dreams are 
made on. 

The minds of men who hold such 
notions are working in an atmosphere 
of unreality. Practical politics have 
gone out of their world absolutely, and 
they are dealing with imaginary units 
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instead of nations, with hypothetical 
economic and physical conditions in- 
stead of with a real world. 


HEN all this is complicated by an- 

other and far more fundamental 
happening. If I read history aright, 
nothing like what is now coming over 
Europe has happened since the spread 
of Mohammedanism. That was the 
last highly organized and desperately- 
made attack of a fanatical faith on the 
underlying principles of Western civili- 
zation. What is called Bolshevism is 
not a political theory. It is not even 
an economic doctrine. It is a faith. 
It is a form of fanatical belief which you 
and I can not discuss because those 
who hold it reject every assumption 
upon which we proceed in our in- 
tellectual intercourse. Every intellec- 
tual, every historical assumption which 
seems to us a necessary presupposition 
for the discussion of a practical political 
problem or of an historic happening, 
they simply wipe out and deny. This 
new fanaticism is going to make an 
immense appeal to Oriental peoples as 
they come to know it, because it repre- 
sents in a new form what has been the 
fundamental trait of all Oriental life 
from the very beginning of history— 
the communistic element, communal 
responsibility, communal activity, com- 
munal organization, denial of any 
personal responsibility, denial of any 
personal immortality, the looking for- 
ward as the end of everything not to 
achievement but to absorption in a 
great common Nirvana. 

The Oriental principle lies at the 
bottom of this new Bolshevist faith. It 
has appeared_first in Russia for eco- 
nomic reasons and as a form of intense 
reaction from the long cruel rule of the 
Czars. But it is essentially Oriental 


and appeals particularly to the Oriental 
mind. It is my belief that it will not 
be a decade before it will have in- 
filtrated itself into Persia and India, 
and perhaps among the people of 
China. The Japanese people have 
probably been too strongly inoculated 
with the Western virus of individual 
ambition and individual effort to 
succumb to it. It is not altogether un- 
likely that it may become as powerful a 
force in the world as Mohammedanism 
once was. This situation has never 
been quite paralleled in all history. It 
not only includes all the elements that 
were involved in the breaking up of the 
Roman Empire and the movements of 
peoples that led to the building of the 
nations of modern Europe, but it also 
includes those elements of fanatical 
destructiveness in which an Oriental 
imagination takes genuine delight. 
Bolshevism is the newest form of the 
oldest conflict known to the spirit of 
man—the conflict of East with West, 
of the collectivism of stagnation with 
the individualism of progress. 

In any such great phantasmagoria of 
figures and faces and ideas and events 
and turbulences as this, reason does 
not occupy a very powerful place, and, 
therefore, every one is laying his hand 
to force wherever he can find it. If he 
is not laying his hand to military force, 
he is laying it to some other kind of 
force, usually economic force, or the 
brute force of the multitude. So it 
happens that we find ourselves at the 
end of this war in a situation so com- 
plex, so many-sided, so abundant in 
new as well as in old problems, that it 
really taxes the limit of human imagi- 
nation to study the questions that rise 
before us, to say nothing of taxing 
human capacity to attempt to answer 
them all. 
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A RIVAL OF ROCKEFELLER IS 
SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 


NLESS certain prophets are in error 
the Treasury Department at Wash- 
ington is going to be reorganized so 

thoroly during the next few months as to 
defy the recognition of any recent Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. The man who has 
diligently set about this task occupies the 
second chair from that of the President at 
the Cabinet table, and his name is Andrew 
William Mellon. It is the testimony of his 
friends that the new Secretary of the 
Treasury possesses a vision as broad and 
far-reaching as his insight into the process 
of business is keen. As to the proofs that 
this Pittsburgh financier, reputed to be 
richer than Carnegie or Frick was, and 
second in wealth only to John D. Rocke- 
feller, unites administrative capacity with 
vision, we are told that practically all his 
greatest enterprizes were brought to him on 
paper. He visualized their possibilities 
and risked his own money to make them go. 


One of them, the Aluminum Company of 
America, is the largest concern of its kind 
in the world. He is said to be the only 
man who ever fought Standard Oil success- 
fully, and the Gulf Oil Company stands as 
a monument to his courage. At Niagara 
Falls exists a great carborundum plant as a 
reminder that capital never saw anything 
in carborundum until Mellon of Pittsburgh 
developed its possibilities. He founded the 
New York Shipbuilding Company, which 
he afterwards sold, now a concern of 
gigantic proportions. He took the Union 
Trust Company of Pittsburgh when it was 
regarded as ‘‘a scrap of paper’’ and created 
an institution with resources of $133,500,- 
000 and a surplus of $39,000,000. The 
record of the personal activities of Secretary 
Mellon includes four banks, of one of 
which he recently resigned the presidency 
to enter the Cabinet; four insurance 
companies, seven educational and _ philan- 





HE UNITES ADMINISTRATIVE CAPACITY WITH VISION 


Andrew W. Mellon is the wealthiest Secretary of the Treasury that Uncle Sam ever had. He resigned 
from many important directorates in order to enter the Harding Cabinet. 
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thropic institutions and sixty-two other 
corporations. Their products—oil, alumi- 
num, railway. cars, locomotives, steel, plate 
glass, radiators, carborundum, bolts and 
rivets, motor trucks and a hundred other 
things—go all over the world. The Mellon 
National Bank of Pittsburgh, apparently a 
pet enterprize, has resources of $132,000,- 
000 and deposits aggregating $105,000,000 
and its moving spirit has the reputation of 
never having ‘‘gypped’’ anybody out of a 
share of stock in his life. The concerns in 
which he was actively interested prior to 
March 4 have resources in excess of 
$800,000,000. 

Secretary Mellon, we read, is a man of 
medium size, handsome, gentle in manner 
and exceedingly diffident. During the 
Liberty Loan drive in Pittsburgh he was 
asked to help boom things along by march- 
ing in a street parade. He strongly de- 
murred, on the ground that he would be 
making a show of himself. 

“But it will make the thing a success,”’ it 
was urged. 

“How long is the route?”’ 

“From two to five miles, it hasn’t been 
decided exactly.” 

“Very well, I'll march.’’ The route was 
seven miles long and Mellon trudged the 
entire distance on foot. The campaign 
made such headway that presently it was 
decided to unite the various societies into 
one central organization and when the 
question of its chairmanship was raised, 
Protestant and Catholic, Gentile and Jew, 
barber and banker, unanimously called for 
Andrew Mellon. Thereafter, writes Wil- 
liam E. Brigham, in the Boston Transcript, 
no one worried about the success of the 
drive. Ononeoccasion the organization was 
$20,000,000 behind its quota and Mellon 
made it up, the Mellon National Bank 
buying, it is said, more Liberty and Allied 
bonds than any other bank in the country. 

It was in this Liberty Loan campaign 
that Mellon did perhaps his first public 
speaking and it is characteristic of the new 
Secretary of the Treasury that none of his 
speeches has ever been known to exceed 
five minutes in duration. 

Apropos of his diffidence, we are told that 
Mellon did not seek a Cabinet place but 
was “pushed into it’? by Senator Philander 
C. Knox. President Harding is quoted as 


saying that the Treasury portfolio seemed 
to “have the measles,’’ so far as its ac- 
ceptance by “the biggest man in Pitts- 
burgh” was concerned. 

Secretary Mellon is described, in the 
Transcript, as a home-loving man with no 
positive desire for public life. In fact, his 
name heretofore has hardly been known 
outside of Pennsylvania, except in certain 
business circles, and even Pennsylvania 
may not have realized until recently that 
the wealth of the Mellons rivals that of the 
Rockefellers. It is related, in this con- 
nection, that when Mellon was first men- 
tioned for a Cabinet portfolio, the Presi- 
dent-elect was deluged with letters from 
officers and stockholders of dozens of 
banks in small Ohio towns urging his 
selection as Secretary of the Treasury. 
These letters caused some surprize, and at 
first were suspected to be propaganda. 
“Not at all,’’ explained a man who knew 
the source of their inspiration. “Mr. 
Mellon is ignorant of these communica- 
tions; but the Mellon National Bank has 
been very successful in securing the deposits 
of hundreds of country banks and these 
banks have been treated with such gen- 
erosity and fairness as to indicate to their 
officers and stockholders the virtues of 
Mellon, and now thay want Harding to 
know about him.” 

Andrew W. Mellon is sixty-eight years of 
age and constitutionally as sound as a 
dollar, partly because horseback riding has 
been his lifelong recreation. Recently he 
has fallen under the spell of golf, for which 
he is said to have a growing fondness. 
That a man ot his age should be willing to 
assume the responsibilities of the Treasury 
Department is not so surprizing when the 
magnitude of his business operations are 
borne in mind and in view of the fact, also, 
that both his parents lived to be ninety-five 
years old. His father, Judge Thomas 
Mellon, a native of Ireland, was a man of 
wealth and is said to have started Henry C. 
Frick in business with a loan of $20,000. 
His mother was a Nagley, one of the oldest 
families in the Keystone State. Secretary 
Mellon has a handsome residence in Pitts- 
burgh and a fine country estate at Ligonier, 
Pennsylvania. His two children, Ailsa, a 
daughter of nineteen, and Paul, aged 
fifteen, live with him. 
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; CREATOR OF THE 


GERMAN DIPLOMACY OF GLOOM 


> O French journalist was surprized 

when the colleags of Walter. Simons 

refused to entertain a plea that he 
be permitted to resign his post as Ger- 
many’s minister for foreign affairs. This 
temperamentally tragical creature has es- 
tablished the diplomacy of his native land 
upon a foundation of gloom which is 
not merely an inevitable and spontaneous 
exposure of his own dark soul but, as the 
London Mail laments, a most baffling ob- 
stacle to the allied and associated powers. 
They are saturated in the Simons atmos- 
phere of despair, desolation, defeat and 
death, partakers of his own cup of bitter- 
ness. 

Inoculation of the soul of western civiliza- 
tion with financial sorrow is the specialty of 
Simons and the Matin does not grudge him 
the credit he deserves for making the 
whole human race wince with a sense of its 
insolvency. The simplicity of the remedy 
is equalled only by the artlessness of Simons 
in revealing it—let Germany off. In the 
skill with which he can use statistics to 
demonstrate the futility of any other hope 
for an insolvent world the Action francaise 
finds the secret of his power, which extends 
to the remotest confines of South America 
and inclines to suicide investors who do 
not even suspect his responsibility for their 
pain. Simons has immortalized himself, 
we are told by the French, as the creator of 
a German diplomacy of gloom already more 
successful among mankind than was ever 
the exploded Bismarckian diplomacy of 
blood and iron. 

The original reckless inference of the 
French dailies that Simons must be a subtle 
psychologist playing a part like Tagtuffe 
has been corrected in Italian newspaper 
analyses of the man’s particular art. He 
had his affinities for catastrophe as a mere 
law student in his teens when, as the child 
of impecunious parents springing from a 
‘family which in origin was Jewish and 

wealthy and from a branch of it that had 

become unorthodox and impoverished he 
got a professional education on a little bor- 
rowed money and gifts of clothes. In those 


od 


days his favorite author was Schopenhauer 


and he was heard to affirm that he would 
yet supersede all philosophies of pessimism 
with an immortal achievement of his own in 
that line. 

Twenty years later Simons was practic- 
ing the law actively at Kiel before the 
highest court there—not too successfully. 
He orated then, as he does now, in clear-cut, 
definite German, the style caught from his 
close studies of Latin literature, which he 
loves. He sets forth his thought nakedly, 
laconically, in the manner of the Roman 
historians and he has now as he had in 
those Kiel days a cold, unsympathetic 
clarion voice over which he retains perfect 
control. He specialized in commercial law, 
in the political economy that remains faith- 
ful to Adam Smith, in everything, the 
London daily says, that afforded expression 
to the darkness of an aggressive pessimism. 
No one could be more respectable or 
thriftier than Simons as a family man and 
no one seemed to blend so intimately with 
the shadowy atmosphere of the courts at 
Kiel where technicalities took the place of 
life and experts in black robes mouthed 
moodily up at grim judges lowering down 
upon them like fiends. 

The woes of this world, according to the 
gloomy philosophy of Simons, spring from 
the lack of respect for experts, which has 
become the peril of civilization. It is quite 
a monomania of his, it seems from the im- 
pressions of the foreign journalists. To 
this very day he will lift his sorrowing eyes 
to the ceiling of the Reichstag chamber and 
extinguish a Socialist with his fluted repeti- 
tion of a favorite phrase: ‘‘All the experts 
contradict you.’’ Simons never says this 
defiantly. He is only gloomy over it, lugu- 
briously satisfied at the shadows every- 
where, never annoyed by the optimism of 
others but submitting to it as he submits to 
the rain or the excessive heat. All cheerful 
views of life, of the future or of the world 
imply to him downright intellectual inferi- 
ority in those who cherish them. His 
pessimism is to him not only a universal 
philosophy but a universal panacea. 

About eighteen years ago Simons got 
an inconspicuous post in the ministry of 
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AN APOSTLE OF GLOOM 


Walter Simons, the head of the Wilhelmstrasse and the representative of Germany in the scramble 
for indemnities, is said to dislike optimism, to dread all cheerful views of past, present or future, 
deeming them proof of intellectual inferiority in the faddists who cherish them. 
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justice and for three weary years he delved 
into commercial law and commercial 
treaties, writing clear; terse reports which 
only experts could comprehend. He culti- 
vated an official jargon in style which his 
superiors praised because when read in the 
Reichstag nobody there could make head 
or tail of it. Simons had mastered the art 
of never refusing information after it had 
been done into cabalistic terminology and 
wrapped in technicality. Simons made 
himself so precious through this accom- 
plishment that he was transferred from the 
Reichsjustizamt to the foreign office, where 
he won golden opinions from Jagow, from 
Kiderlen-Waechter and the other diplo- 
matic magnates of the period. It became 
the province of Simons to supply these 
envoys with facts and theories whenever 
they became involved with the diplomats 
of other powers in the discussion of treaties 
and protocols. On one occasion, according 
to the Journal, Kiderlen-Waechter did not 
quite like the memorandum prepared for 
his impending discussion with the French 
ambassador on the subject of Morocco. 
“‘Surely, my dear Simons,”’ said his superior, 
‘“‘we have a better case than this?” “Of 
course,”’ retorted Simons, ‘‘but we need not 
expose it just yet.’’ The anecdote is said 
to afford a key to the man’s method. 

His distinction prior to the war was won 
in that bureau of the Wilhelmstrasse which 
had charge of Germany’s commercial rela- 
tions with Turkey. Gloomy in his black 
coat and black string tie, Simons sat im- 
mured at a small desk in a cupboard of a 
room memorizing figures like a schoolboy. 
He does not charge his mind with a hetero- 
geneous mass of statistics, but, selecting 
those which he calls ‘‘capital,’’ he deals 
them in a melancholy manner to an oppo- 
nent at intervals as if they were blows and 
he hated to administer them. When he had 
mastered his statistics he executed a series 
of diagrams that illustrated them in lines 
and ¢urves for the edification of the officials 
at the Sublime Porte, who could not digest 
figures. 

Having won over the Moslems with his 
diagrams, Simons turned his attention to 
Brazil, mastering the details of her com- 
merce so completely that he can yet reel off 
statistics concerning it at a rate that would 
amaze the coffee planters. Simons was the 
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originator of the policy of raiding Brazil 
commercially by ‘dumping’? German ex- 
ports upon her coast. He had through his 
mastery of statistics thought out a scheme 
of subsidies that made good to the exporters 
of the fatherland whatever they lost by 
underselling their rivals. If any awkward 
question arose in the Reichstag on the score 
of expense, Simons got up an official report 
full of diagrams for an explanation of which 
the deputies were referred to an unintelli- 
gible text. He was held in reserve by the 
Wilhelmstrasse whenever it became neces- 
sary to Overawe a suspicious committee of 
the Reichstag with tragical intimations of a 
catastrophe to come if deputies persisted in 
asking questions. 

This equipment of Simons as an expert in 
the field of international commerce com- 
bined with his genius for gloomy expositions 
of the situation of the world financially 
must account to any one, as the Paris Temps 


_ concedes, for the greatness thrust upon him 


by the deadlock over the indemnity. The 
aspect no less than the deportment of 
the man is a precious asset to a wrecked 


Wilhelmstrasse in a storm. Simons is no’ 


such broken-hearted old man as Millerand 
pitied when he saw Chancellor Fehrenbach. 


Simons is not melancholy in the manner of “ 


the ancient party hack Trimborn, nor is 
he loudly defiant with the pugnacity of” 
Stinnes nor even resigned after the hopeless” 
fashion of Ebert. The gloom of Simons is 
caught, as the French paper says, from the 
portal of Dante’s hell and is found on 
analysis to be nothing more than an ad- 
monition to abandon all hope. Simons lets 
all his hearers down gently through circles 
of insolvency in the manner of Virgil lead- 
ing the Florentine through that Inferno. 
Explaining it all to the experts of every 
land-at Brussels or Spa, in Berlin or London, 
Simons lets his eyes droop heavily like a 
tired man who never loses patience. That 
long line from his nose to the corner of 
his mouth creases obviously, the Parisian 
paragrapher reveals, the nostrils of Simons 
dilate, his hands are clasped convulsively, 
the well defined brows come together and 
the wide forehead puckers. The staring ex- 
perts seem fascinated by the expression of 
gloom on the open face, surmounted by its 
line of thin hair around the lofty forehead, 
by the flash from the tired eye when its 
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droop relaxes sufficiently and the lid is 
lifted at a question. Even the plain stand- 
ing collar that sits so badly about that 
scrawny neck and the simple shine of the 
worn coat are elements in the net impres- 


sion of gloom conveyed by what Simons 
says in that depressing and powerful voice. 
When he is not talking, Simons likes to bury 
his large head in his large hands, a picture 
of desolation in the style of Spanish art. 








appointment of Edwin Denby as 

Secretary of the Navy than a num- 
ber of bachelor companions who formed a 
unique group in Detroit, Michigan, some 
twenty years ago. Not that they would 
question his ability, but because they could 
not associate the huge, hearty and jovial 
ex-football player and ex-gunner’s mate in 
the Navy with the solemn deliberations of 
the Cabinet. He is already being char- 
acterized variously as a Dark Horse and a 
Stormy Petrel. The man who now fills the 
chair vacated by Josephus Daniels was an 
unknown quantity to the public at large 
till his name suddenly appeared in the 
dispatches from St. Augustine. Even the 
veteran correspondents who were with the 
President-elect there, on first hearing the 
name, repeated in puzzled fashion: ‘‘Den- 
by, Denby—who is Denby?” 

It was as “The Duke,” we are told, that 
he was and is familiarly known in the 
Michigan metropolis, this being a tribute to 
his towering bulk and to the way in which 
he has dominated, with his vivacity, every 
court and company in which he has ap- 
peared since he began the practice of law 
there in 1896. _ That the nickname is to be 
taken in a complimentary sense we gather 
from the report that when his selection as 
Secretary of the Navy was first rumored, 
many people in Detroit began telephoning 
one another and exclaiming, ‘““What do you 
think of that—‘The Duke’ in the Cabinet!’’ 
and then gave, as it were, three cheers. 
Apparently Denby was a party to the sur- 
prize. He himself has said: ‘The invita- 
tion took me off my feet. I was over- 
whelmed."’ He added: ‘‘Am I glad to get 
the job? You bet I am!” Incidentally, 
this bluntness and unrestraint generated a 
flurry in Washington within forty-eight 


Ny cpeoine was more surprized at the 
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DENBY THE “DARK HORSE” OF THE 
| HARDING CABINET 


hours after Secretary Denby had taken the 
oath of office. It was at a Navy League 
dinner and Secretary Denby made a 
speech to the effect that he favored a 
navy as large as or larger than that of 
Great Britain. He laid stress on the im- 
probability of this country ever having a 
war with Great Britain; but he said that 
if he were asked why the American navy 
should be as large as that of Great Britain 
he would reply with a Yankee question, 
“Why not?” According to the New York 
Tribune Secretary Denby made his points 
with an oratorical ring that brought the 
Navy League diners to their feet, and 
wonder has been expressed, in comment of 
the occasion, that he has not been better 
known as a campaign speaker. Equipped 
with a powerful voice, an impressive man- 
ner and commanding a torrential flow of 
language, it is hard for wiseacres to under- 
stand why he was not one of the headliners 
of the Presidential campaign. 

Reviewing his career we find that Denby 
was born in Evansville, Indiana, and went 
to the University of Michigan at Ann 
Arbor where his impressive physique 
marked him out on the day of his arrival 
as a potential football player. They had 
some difficulty in finding togs big enough 
to fit him but eventually succeeded and, 
joining the squad, he became center rush. 
His dash and spirit in the gridiron battles 
and his deep voice booming across the field 
are still remembered as having delighted 
the crowds along the side lines. It is 
prophesied that his early fondness for foot- 
ball will have an important bearing on 
Army-Navy athletics. The attitude of the 
authorities at Washington on this subject 
is reflected in the amount of time and 
attention that the two academies are per- 
mitted to devote to athletic training. If 
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THE NEW FIGHTING TOP OF THE NAVY DEPARTMENT 


In Detroit, from whence Edwin Denby hails, he is familiarly known as ‘‘The Duke."’ He sees 
no reason why the United States should not rival Great Britain as a naval power. 
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the Secretary of the Navy is a football 
enthusiast and the Secretary of War is 
indifferent to the game, the Navy goes into 
the annual battle the Saturday after 
Thanksgiving with an obvious advantage, 
and vice versa. 

Upon completing his academic course at 
Ann Arbor, young Denby studied law, was 
admitted to the bar and located in Detroit, 
then a comparatively small city with a 
good deal of small-town atmosphere in its 
social life. When a group of young men 
just out of college took a house at 550 
Jeffirson Avenue, all Detroit heard of it, 
writes one biographer with a passion for 
detail. It became socially celebrated as 
“The Bachelors” and as companions of the 
present Secretary of the Navy, it is inter- 
esting to note there were such men as 
Charles B. Warren, now a _ prominent 
Detroit lawyer who was thought at one 
time to be slated for a portfolio in the 
Harding Cabinet; Henry Worcester, vice- 
president of the Big Four; James O. Mur- 
fin, a Michigan Judge; George W. Alex- 
ander, retired treasurer of the Grand 
Trunk; Benjamin C. Robinson, capitalist; 
William E. Strong, an engineer in New 
York; Andrew H. Green, vice-president of 
the Solway Process Company; B.C. Cobb, 
vice-president of Hodenpyl, Hardy and 
Company, and Walter M. Parker, a leading 
oculist of Detroit. One of them is quoted 
in the Times as describing Denby to this 
effect: ‘‘There isn’t an honester man 
alive than Ed. Denby. He'll give the best 
that’s in him. He couldn’t be anything 
but outspoken and straightforward if he 
tried. He always has been beloved by 
those who know him, and high position in 
the Government will not change his 
nature. The Duke’s size was always a 
source of much joking with us, and he 
enjoyed it no less than we did.” 

Theodore Roosevelt then Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy, inspected the Michigan 
Naval Reserve in its summer cruise on the 
Great Lakes in 1897. Denby was in the 
Reserve. Roosevelt, talking of problems the 
country would have to face in the war that 
was already being talked of as imminent, 
made a deep impression upon him. The 
young lawyer determined to get into the 
war if it came about. He continued in the 
Reserve, and the early days of the Spanish 


scrimmage found him gunner’s mate on the 
U.S. S. Yosemite. His experience in the 
Spanish war gave Denby such an under- 
standing of the enlisted man’s life and 
duties as few, if any, Cabinet members have 
ever had. 

Subsequently to the war with Spain the 
vast expansion of the automobile in- 
dustry attracted him to invest in it what 
money he could command and he bedame 
an officer in the Hupp Automobile Com- 
pany. Later he organized the: Denby 
Motor Truck Corporation in which he laid 
the foundation of a fortune. _Meantime he 
became interested in Michigan. politics and 
was elected to the Fifty-ninth, Sixtieth and 
Sixty-first Congress, 1905 to 1911. ' During 
the months preceding the entrance of 
America into the World War he’ was an 
ardent advocate of preparation! and a 
strong national policy. He sefved on 
patriotic committees and made vigorous 
efforts to arouse and solidify the séntiment 
of his community behind the Adminjstration 
against the day of American parti¢ipation. 

When that day came, instead of obtain- 
ing an available commission, Denby de- 
cided to enlist as a private in the Marine 
Corps and was ordered to Paris Island. 
There, says a New York Times biographer, 
he encountered the same difficulty that 
beset him on the gridiron—they couldn’t at 
once find a uniform large enough for him! 
Consequently he drilled in civilian clothes, 
while his fellows were decked out in new 
military clothes, thereby making’ himself 
a particularly conspicuous figure. He rose 
to be corporal, sergeant, second-lieutenant. 
Ordered to Europe shortly before the 
armistice, he got into the war far enough to 
be under artillery fire. On the demobiliza- 
tion of Marine Corps he became a Major of 
Reserve. He is said to have considered 
standing for election as Governor of 
Michigan after his return home and sur- 
rendered his commission. Later on, how- 
ever, he decided to forego the gubernatorial 
contest and confine himself to his \busi- 
ness. In it he has achieved a distinct and 
honorable success. 

Secretary Denby is fifty-one years of 
age. His wife was Miss Marion Thurber, 
whose father, Henry M. Thurber, was 
private secretary to Grover Cleveland. 
They have been married ten years. 
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The Heart of 


Little Shikara 


By Edison Marshall 


Illustrations by Harvey Dunn 


F it hadn’t been for a purple moon that 
came peering up above the dark jungle 
just at nightfall, it would have been im- 

possible to tell that Little Shikara was at his 
watch. He wasreally just the color of the 
shadows—a rather’-pleasant’ brown—he was 
very little indeed, and besides, he was standing 
very, very still. If he was trembling at-atl 
from anticipation and excitement, it was no 
more than Nahar the tiger trembles as he 
crouches in ambush. But the moon did show 
him—peering down through the leaf clusters 
of the heavy. vines—and shone very softly in 
his wide-open dark eyes. 

And it was a purple moon—no other color 
that man could name. It looked almost un- 
real, like a paper moon painted very badly by 
a clumsy stage-hand. The jungle-moon quite 
often, has that peculiar purplish tint, most 
travelers know, but few of them indeed ever 
try to tell what causes it. This particular 
moon probed down here. and there between the 
tall bamboos, transformed the jungle—just 
now waking—into a mystery and a fairyland, 
glinted on a hard-packed elephant trail that 
wound away into the thickets, and always 
came back to shine on the coaJ-black Oriental 
eyes of the little boy beside the village gate. 
It showed him standing very straight and just 
as tall as his small stature would permit, and 
looked oddly silvery and strange on his long 
dark hair, Little Shikara, son of Khoda 
Dunnoo, was waiting for the return of a certain 
idol and demigod who was even now riding 
home in his howdah 


each other—he was not actually cursed with 
evil spirits. 


[* the first place, he was-almost valueless 
as a’ herder of buffalo. Three times, when 
he had been sent with the other boys to watch 
the herds in their wallows, he had left his 
post and crept away into the fringe of jungle 
on what was unquestionably some mission of 
witchcraft. For small naked brown boys, as a 
rule, do not go alone and unarmed into the 
thick bamboos. Too many things can happen 
to prevent them ever coming out again; too 
many brown silent ribbons crawl in the grass, or 
too many yellow, striped creatures, no less 
lithe, lurk in the thickets. But the strangest 
thing of all—and the surest sign of witchcraft 
—was that he had always come safely out 
again, yet with neverany satisfactory explana- 
tions as to why he had gone. He had always 
looked some way very joyful and tremulous— 
and perhaps even pale if from the nature of 
things a brown boy ever can look pale. But it 
was the kind of paleness that one has after a 
particularly exquisite experience. It was not 
the dumb, teeth-chattering paleness of fear. 

“T saw the sergeant of the jungle,”’ Little 
Shikara said after one of these excursions. 
And this made no sense at all. 


BS h-ncsg-y are none of the king’s soldiers 
here,’’ the brown village folk replied to 
him. “Either thou liest to us, or thine eyes 
lied to thee. And didst thou also see the 

chevron that told his 





from the tiger hunt. 
Others of the vil- 
lagers would be down 
to meet Warwick Sa- 
hib as soon as they 
heard the shouts of 
his beaters—but 
Little Shikara had 
been waiting almost 
an hour. Likely if 
they had known 
about it, they would 
have commented on 
his badness, because 
he was notoriously 
bad, if indeed—as 
the villagers told 





INCE the days when Kipling was tell- 

ing his tales of the jungle, no man has 
told better animal stories than are being told 
by Edison Marshall, 
member “The Elephant Remembers,” from 
his pen, which we reprinted last year. This 
story, also reprinted from Every BopyY'S, is 
equally vivid and thrilling. Nah1-~ the 
man-eating tiger, 1s the villain, and Shikara, 
a little brown lad, is the hero. No story 
printed this year has received from the 
O. Henry Memorial Committee of the Society 
of Arts and Sciences as high markings as this, 
We have shortened the story slightly. 


Our readers will re- 


rank?” 

“That was the way 
I knew him. It was 
the black bear, and he 
wore the palechevron 
low on his throat.” 

This was Little 
Shikara all over. Of 
course he referred to 
the black Himalayan 
bear which all men 
know wears a yellow- 
ish patch, of chevron 
shape, just in front 
of his fore legs; but 
why he should call 
hima jungle-sergeant 




















“THE HEART OF LITTLE SHIKARA” 


** AND SOME TIME I—I, THINE OWN 
SON, WILL BE A KILLER OF TIGERS, 
EVEN AS WARWICK SAHIB.” 
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was quite beyond the wit of the village folk to 
say. Their imagination did not run in that 
direction. It never even occurred to them that 
Little Shikara might be a born jungle creature, 
expatriated by the accident of birth—one of 
that free, strange breed that can never find 
peace in the villages of men. 

“But remember the name we gave him,”’ his 
mother would say. ‘‘Perhaps he is only living 
up to his name.” 

For there are certain native hunters in 
India that are known, far and wide, as the 
Shikaris; and possibly she meant in her toler- 
ance that her little son was merely a born 
huntsman. But in reality Little Shikara was 
not named for this man at all. Rather it was 
for a certain fleet-winged little hawk, a hunter 
of sparrows, that is one of the most free spirits 
in all the jungle. 

And it was almost like taking part in some 
great hunt himself—to be waiting at the gate 
for the return of Warwick Sahib. Even now, 
the elephant came striding out of the shadows; 
and Little Shikara could see the trophy. The 
hunt had indeed: been successful, and the 
boy’s glowing eyes beheld—even in the shad- 
ows—the largest, most beautiful tiger-skin 
he had ever seen. It was the great Nahar, the 
royal tiger, who had killed one hundred cattle 
from near-by fields. 

Warwick Sahib rode in his howdah; and he 
did not seem to see the village people that 


came out to meet him. In truth, he seemed’ 


half-asleep, his muscles limp, his gray eyes full 
of thoughts. He made no answer to the 
triumphant shouts of the village-folk. Little 
Shikara glanced once at the lean, bronzed face, 
the limp, white, thin hands, and something like 
a shiver of ecstasy went clear to his ten toes. 
For like many other small boys, all over the 
broad world, he was a hero-worshipper to the 
last hair of his head; -and this quiet man on the 
elephant was to him beyond all measure the 
most wonderful living creature on the earth. 
He didn’t cry out, as the others did. He 
simply stood in mute worship, his little body 
tingling with glory. Warwick Sahib had looked 
up now, and his slow eyes were sweeping the 
line of brown faces. But still he did not seem 
to see them. And then—wonder of wonders— 
his eyes rested full on the eyes of his little 
worshiper beside the gate. 
But it was quite the way of Warwick Sahib 
to sweép his gray, tired-out eyes over a scene 
and seemingly perceive nothing; yet in reality 
absorbing every detail with the accuracy of a 
photographic plate. And his seeming indiffer- 
ence was not a pose with him, either. He was 
just a great sportsman who was also an English 
gentleman, and he had learned certain lessons 
of impassiveness from the wild. Only one of 


the brown faces he beheld was worth a linger- 
ing glance. And when he met that one his eyes 
halted in their sweeping survey—and War- 
wick Sahib smiled. 


Ts face was the brown, eager visage 
of Little Shikara. And the blood of the 
boy flowed to the skin, and he glowed red all 
over through the brown. 

It was only the faintest of quiet, tolerant 
smiles; but it meant more to him than almost 
any kind of an honor could have meant to the 
prematurely gray man in the howdah. The 
latter passed on to his estate, and some of the 
villagers went back to their women and their 
thatch huts. But still little Shikara stood 
motionless—and it wasn’t until the thought 
suddenly came to him that possibly the beaters 
had already gathered and were telling the 
story of the kill that with startling suddenness 
he raced back through the gates to the village. 

Yes, the beaters had assembled in a circle 
under a tree, and most of the villagers had 
gathered to hear the story. He slipped in 
among them, and listened with both outstand- 
ing little ears. Warwick Sahib had dismounted 
from his elephant as usual, the beaters said, 
and with but one attendant had advanced up 
the bed of a dry creek. This was quite like 
Warwick Sahib, and Little Shikara felt himself 
tingling again. Other hunters, particularly 
many of the rich sahibs from across the sea, 
shot their tigers from the security of the 
howdah; but this wasn’t Warwick's way of 
doing. The male tiger had risen snarling from 
his lair, and had been felled at the first shot. 

Most of the villagers had supposed that the 
story would end at this point. Warwick 
Sahib’s tiger hunts were usually just such 
simple and expeditious affairs. The gun would 
lift to his shoulder, the quiet eyes would glance 
along the barrel—and the tiger, whether charg- 
ing or standing still, would speedily die. But 
today there had been a curious epilogue. Just 
as the beaters had started toward the fallen 
animal, and the white Heaven-born’s cigaret- 
case was open in his hand, Nahara, Nahar’s 
great, tawny mate, had suddenly sprung forth 
from the bamboo thickets. 


HE drove straight to the nearest of the 

beaters. There was no time whatever for 
Warwick to take aim. His rifle leaped, like a 
live thing, in his arms, but not one of the 
horrified beaters had seen his eyes lower to the 
sights. Yet the bullet went home—they could 
tell by the way the tiger flashed to her breast 
in the grass. 

Yet she was only wounded. One of the 
beaters, starting, had permitted a bough of 
a tree to whip Warwick in the face, and the 
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blow had disturbed what little aim he had. It 
was almost a miracle that he had hit the great 
cat at all. At once the thickets had closed 
around her, and the beaters had been unable 
to drive her forth again. 

The circle was silent thereafter. They 
seemed to be waiting for Khusru, one of the 
head men of the village, to give his opinion. 
He knew more about the wild animals than any 
mature native in the assembly, and his com- 
ments on the hunting stories were usually 
worth hearing. 

“We will not be in the honored service of 
the Protector of the Poor at this time a year 
from now,” he said. 

They all waited tensely. Shikara shivered. 
“Speak, Khusru,” they urged him. 

“Warwick Sahib will go again to the jungles 
—and Nahara will be waiting. She owes two 
debts. One is the killing of her mate—ang ye 
know that these two tigers have been long and 
faithful mates. Do ye think she will let that 
debt go unpaid? She will also avenge her own 
wound.” 

“Perhaps she will die of bleeding,” one of 
the others suggested. 

“Nay, or ye would have found her this 
afternoon. Ye know that it is the wounded 
tiger that is most to be feared. One day, and 
he will go forth in pursuit of her again; and 
then ye will not see him riding back so grandly 
on his elephant. Perhaps she will come here, 
to carry away our children.” 

Again Shikara tingled—hoping that Na- 
hara would at least come close enough to 
cause excitement. And that night, too happy 
to keep silent, he told his mother of Warwick 
Sahib’s smile. ‘And some time I—I, thine 
own son,” he said as sleepiness came upon him, 
“will be a killer of tigers, even as Warwick 
Sahib.” 

“Little sparrow-hawk,” his mother laughed 
at him. “Little one of mighty words, only the 
great’sahibs that come from afar, and Warwick 
Sahib himself, may hunt the tiger. So how 
canst thou, little worthless?” 

“T will soon be grown,” he persisted, ‘“‘and I 
—I too—will some time return with such a 
tiger skin as the great Heaven-born brought 
this afternoon.” Little Shikara was very 
sleepy, and he was telling his dreams much 
more frankly than was his.wont. ‘And the 
village folk will come out to meet me with 
shoutings, and I will tell them of the shot—in 
the circle under the tree.” 


II 


NE sunlit morning, perhaps a month after 
the skin of Nahar was brought in from 
the jungle, Warwick Sahib’s mail was late. 
It was an unheard-of thing. Always before, 


just as the clock struck eight, he would hear 
the cheerful tinkle of the postman’s bells. At 
first he considered complaining; but as morn- 
ing drew to early afternoon, he began to believe 
that investigation would be the wiser course. 

The postman’s route carried him along an 
old elephant-trail through a patch of thick 
jungle beside one of the tributaries of the 
Manipur. When natives went out to look, he 
was neither on the path nor drowned in the 
creek, nor yet in his thatched hut at the other’ 
end of his route. The truth was that this 
particular postman’s bells would never ‘be 
heard by human ears again. And there was 
enough evidence in the wet mold of the trail to 
know what had occurred. 


Bora night the circle under the tree was 
silent and shivering. ‘‘Who is next?” 
they asked of one another. The jungle night 
came down, breathless and mysterious, and 
now and then a twig was cracked by a heavy 
foot at the edge of the thickets. In Warwick's 
house, the great Protector of the Poor took 
his rifles from their cases and fitted them to- 
gether. 

“To-morrow,” he told Gunga _ Singhai, 
“we will settle for that postman’s death.” 

Singhai breathed deeply, but said nothing, 
Perhaps his dark eyes brightened. The tiger- 
hunts were nearly as great a delight to him as 
they were to Warwick himself. 

But while Nahara, lame from Warwicks’ 
bullet, could no longer overtake cattle, she did 
with great skilfulness avoid the onrush of the 
beaters. “Again Little Shikara waited at the 
village gate for his hero to return; but the 
beaters walked silently to-night. Nor were 
there any tales to be told under the tree. 

Nahara, a fairly respectable cattle-killer 
before, had become in a single night one of the 
worst terrors of India. Of course she was 
still a coward, but she had learned, by virtue 
of a chance meeting with a postman on a 
trial aftera week of heart-devouring starvation, 
two or three extremely portentous lessons. One 
of them was that not even the little deer, 
drinking beside the Manipur, died half so easily 
as these tall, forked forms of which she had 
previously been so afraid. She found out 
also that they could neither run swiftly nor 
walk silently, and they could be approached 
easily even by a tiger that cracked a twig 
with every step. It simplified the problem 
of living immensely; and just as any other 
feline would have done, she took the line of 
least resistance. If there had been plenty of 
carrion in the jungle, Nahara might never have 
hunted men. But the kites and the jackals 
looked after the carrion; and they were much 
swilter and keener-eyed than a lame tiger. 
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Little Shikara rested the gun on Warwick’s body; and together, the strangest pair. of huntsmen the Indian 
stars ever looked down upon, they waited. 


pe knew enough not to confine herself 
to one village; and it is rather hard to 
explain how any lower creature, that obvi- 
ously can not reason, could have possessed 
this knowledge. Perhaps it was because she 
had learned that a determined hunt, with many 
beaters and men on elephants, invariably 
followed her killings. It was always well to 
travel just as far as possible from the scene. 
She found out also that, just as a doe is easier 
felled than a horned buck, certain of this new 
kind of game were more easily taken than the 
others. Sometimes children played at the door 
of their huts, and sometimes old men were 
afflicted with such maladies that they could 
not flee at all. All these things Nahara learned; 
and in learning them she caused a certain civil 
office of the British Empire to put an ex- 
ceedingly large price on her head. 

Gradually the fact dawned on her that 
unlike the deer and the buffalo, this new game 
was more easily hunted in the daylight— 
particularly in that tired-out, careless twilight 
hour when the herders and the plantation 
hands came in from their work. At night the 
village folk kept in their huts, and such wood- 
cutters and gipsies as slept without wakened 
every hour to tend their fires. Nahara was 
deathly afraid of fire. Night after night she 
would creep round and round a gipsy camp, her 
eyes like two pale blue moons in the darkness, 
and would never dare attack. 

And because she was taking her living in a 
manner forbidden by the laws of the jungle, 
the glory and beauty of her youth quickly 
departed from her. There are no prisons for 


those that break the jungle laws, no courts and 
no appointed officers; but because these are 
laws that go down to the roots of life, punish- 
ment is always swift and inevitable. ‘Thou 
shalt not kill men," is the first law of the wild 
creatures; and every one knows that any 
animal or breed of animals that breaks this 
law has sooner or later been hunted down and 
slain—just like any other murderer. The 
mange came upon her, and she lost flesh, and 
certain of her teeth began to come out. She 
was no longer the beautiful female of her 
species, to be sung to by the weaver-birds as 
she passed beneath. She was a hag and a vam- 
pire, hatred of whom lay deep in every human 
heart in her hunting range. 

Often the hunting was poor, and some- 
times she went many days ina stretch without 
making a single kill. And in all beasts, high 
and low, this is the last step to the worst 
degeneracy of all. It instills a curious, terrible 
kind of blood-lust—to kill, not once, but as 
many times as possible in the same hunt; to be 
content not with one death, but to slay and slay 
until the whole herd is destroyed. It is the 
instinct that makes a little weasel kill all the 
chickens in a coop, when One is all it can 
possibly carry away, and that will cause a 
wolf to leap from sheep to sheep in a fold until 
every one is dead. Nahara didn’t get a chance 
to kill every day; so when the opportunity did 
come, like a certain pitiable kind of human 
hunter who comes from afar to hunt small 
game, she killed as many times as she could in 
quick succession. And the British Empire 
raised the price on her head. 
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Then the little light that the moon poured down was suddenly reflected in Nahara's eyes. All at once they , 
burned out of the dark, two blue-green circles of fire. 


One afternoon found her within a half-mile 
of Warwick’s bungalow, and for five days she 
had gone without food. One would not have 
thought of her as a royal tigress, the queen of 
the felines and one of the most: beautiful of all 
living things. And since she was still tawny 
and graceful, it would be hard to understand 
why she no longer gave the impression of 
beauty. It was simply gone, as a flame goes, 
and her queenliness was wholly departed too. 
In some vague way she had become a poison- 
ous, a ghastly thing, to be named with such 
outcasts as the jackals or hyenas. 


XCESSIVE hunger, in most of the flesh- 

eating animals, is really a first cousin to 
madness. It brings bad dreams and visions, 
and, worst of all, it induces an insubordination 
to all the forest laws of man and beast. A 
well-fed wolf-pack will run in stark panic from 
a human being; but even the wisest of moun- 
taineers do not care to meet the same gray band 
in the starving times of winter. Starvation 
brings recklessness, a desperate, frenzied cour- 
age that is likely to upset all of one’s precon- 
ceived notions as to the behavior of animals. 
It also brings, so that all men may be aware 
of its presence, a peculiar lurid glow to the 
balls of the eyes. 

In fact, the two pale circles of fire were the 
most noticeable characteristics of the long, 
tawny cat that crept through the bamboos. 
Except for them, she would hardly have been 
discernible at all. The yellow grass made a 
perfect background, her black stripes looked 
like the streaks of shadow between the stalks of 


bamboo, and for one that is lame she crept with 
an astounding silence. One couldn’t have 
believed that such a great creature could lie so 
close to the earth and be so utterly invisible in 
the low thickets. 

A little peninsula of dwarf bamboos and 
tall jungle grass extended out into the pasture 
before the village and Nahara crept out clear 
to its point. She didn’t seem to be moving. 
One couldn't catch the stir and draw of muscles. 
And yet she slowly glided to the end; then 
began her wait: Her head sunk low, her body 
grew tense, her tail whipped softly back and 
forth, with as easy a motion as the swaying of 
a serpent. The light flamed and died and 
flamed and died again in her pale eyes. 


OON a villager, who had been working in 
Warwick’s fields, came trotting in Oriental 
fashion across the meadow. His eyes were 
only human, and he did not see the tawny 
shape in the tall grass. If any one had told 
him that a full-grown tigress could have crept 
to such a place and still remain invisible, he 
would have laughed. He was going to his 
thatch hut, to brown wife and babies, and it 
was no wonder that he trotted swiftly. The 
muscles of the great cat bunched, and now the 
whipping tail began to have a little vertical 
motion that is the final warning of a spring. 
The man was already in leaping range; but 
the tiger had learned, in many experiences, 
always to make sure. Still she crouched—a 
single instant in which the trotting native came 
two paces nearer. Then the man drew up with 
a gasp of fright. 
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For just as the clear outlines of an object that 
has long been concealed in a maze of light and 
shadow will often leap, with sudden vividness, to 
the eyes, the native suddenly perceived the tiger. 

He caught the whole dread picture—the 
crouching form, the terrible blue lights of the 
eyes, the whipping tail. The gasp he uttered 
from his closing throat seemed to act like the 
fall of a firing-pin against a shell on the bunched 
muscles of the animal; and she left her covert in 
a streak of tawny light. 

But Nahara’s leaps had never been quite 
accurate since she had been wounded by 
Warwick's bullet, months before. They were 
usually straight enough for the general pur- 
poses of hunting, but they missed by a long 
way the ‘theoretical center of impact” of 
which artillery officers speak. Her lame paw 
always seemed to disturb her balance. By 
remembering it, she could usually partly over- 
come the disadvantage; but to-day, in the 
madness of her hunger, she had been unable to 
remember anything except the terrible rapture 
of killing. This circumstance alone, however, 
would not have saved the native’s life. Even 
tho her fangs missed his throat, the power 
of the blow and her rending talons would have 
certainly snatched away his life as a storm 
snatches a leaf. But there was one other deter- 
mining factor. The Burman had seen the tiger 
just before she leaped; and altho there 
had been no time for conscious thought, his 
guardian reflexes had flung him to one side in a 
single frenzied effort to miss the full force of the 
spring. 

The result of both these things was that he 
received only an awkward, sprawling blow 
from the animal's shoulder. Of course he was 
hurled to the ground; for no human body in 
the world is built to withstand the ton or so of 
shocking power of a three-hundred-pound cat 
leaping through the air. The tigress sprawled 
down also, and because she lighted on her 
wounded paw, she squealed with pain. It was 
possibly three seconds before she had forgotten 
the stabbing pain in her paw and had gathered 
herself to spring on the unconscious form of the 
native. And that three seconds gave Warwick 
Sahib, sitting at the window of his study, an 
opportunity to seize his rifle and fire. 

Warwick knew tigers, and he had kept the 
rifle always ready for just such a need as this. 
The distance was nearly five hundred yards, 
and the bullet went wide of its mark. Never- 
theless, it saved the nacive’s life. The great cat 
remembered this same far-off explosion from 
another day, in a dry creek-bed of months 
before, and the sing of the bullet was a remem- 
bered thing too. Although it would speedily 
return to her, her courage fled and she turned 
and raced into the bamboos. 


In an instant Warwick was on his great 
veranda, calling his beaters. Gunga Singhai, 
his faithful gun-carrier, slipped shells into the 
magazine of his master’s high-calibered close- 
range tiger-rifle. ‘‘The elephant, Sahib?” he 
asked swiftly. 

“‘Nay, this will be on foot. Make the beaters 
circle about the fringe of bamboos. Thou and 
I will cross the eastern fields and shooc at her 
as she breaks through.” 

But there was really no time to plan a com- 
plete campaign. Even now the first gray of 
twilight was blurring the sharp outlines of the 
jungle, and the soft jungle night was hovering, 
ready to descend. Warwick's plan was to cut 
through to a certain little creek that flowed 
into the river and with Singhai to continue on 
to the edge of the bamboos that overlooked a 
wide field. The beaters would prevent the 
tigress from turning back beyond the village, 
and it was at least possible that he would get a 
shot at her as she burst from the jungle and 
crossed the field to the heavier thickets beyond. 

‘‘Warwick Sahib walks into the teeth of his 
enemy,’’ Khusru, the hunter, told a little group 
that watched from the village gate. ‘‘Nahara 
will collect her debts.” 

A little brown boy shivered at his words and 
wondered if the beaters would turn and kick 
him, as they had always done before, if he 
should attempt to follow them. It was the 
tiger-hunt, in view of his own village, and he 
sat down tremulous with rapture in the grass to 
watch. It was almost as if his dream—that he 
himself should be a hunter of tigers—was 
coming true. He wondered why the beaters 
seemed to move so slowly and with so little 
heart. 

He would have known if he could have looked 
into their eyes. Each black pupil was framed 
with white. Human hearts grow shaken and 
bloodless from such sights as this they had just 
seen, and only the heart of a jungle creature— 
the heart of the eagle that the jungle gods, by 
some unheard-of fortune, had put in the breast 
of Little Shikara—could prevail against them. 
Besides, the superstitious Burmans thought 
that Warwick was walking straight to his death 
—that the time had come for Nahara to collect 
her debts. 


III 


ARWICK SAHIB and Singhai disap- 
peared at once into the fringe of jungle, 
and silence immediately fell upon them. The 
cries of the beaters at once seemed curiously 
dim. It was as if ho sound could live in the 
great silences under the arching trees. Soon 
it was as if they were alone. 
They walked side by side, Warwick with 
his rifle held ready. He had no false ideas in 
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regard to this tiger hunt. He knew that his 
prey was desperate with hunger, that she had 
many old debts to pay, and that she would 
charge on sight. 

The self-rage that is felt on missing some 
particularly fortunate chance is not confined 
to human beings alone. There is an old saying 
in the foresc that a feline that has missed his 
stroke is like a jackal in dog-days—and that 
means that it is not safe to be anywhere in the 
region with him. He simply goes rabid and is 
quite likely to leap at the first living thing that 
stirs. Warwick knew that Nahara had just 
been cheated out of her kill and some one in the 
jungle would pay for it. 

The gaudy birds that looked down from 
the tree-branches could scarcely . recognize 
this prematurely gray man as a huntér. He 
walked rather quietly, yet with no conscious 
effort toward stealth. The rifle rested easily 
in his arms, his gray eyes were quiet and 
thoughtful as always. Singularly, his splendid 
features were quite in repose. The Burman, 
however, had more of the outer signs of alert- 
ness; and yet there was none of the blind terror 
upon him that marked the beaters. 

‘“‘Where are the men?” Warwick asked 
quietly. ‘“‘It is strange that we do not hear 
them shouting.” 

“They are afraid, Sahib.’’ Singhai replied. 
“‘The forest pigs have left us to do our own 
hunting.”’ 

Warwick corrected him with a_ smile. 
“Forest pigs are brave enough,”’ he answered. 
“They are sheep—just sheep—sheep of the 
plains.” 

The broad trail divided, like a three-tined 
candlestick, into narrow trails. Warwick 
halted beside the center of the three that led 
to the creek they were obliged to cross. Just 
for an instant he stood watching, gazing into 
the deep-blue dusk of the deeper jungle. Twi- 
light was falling softly. The trails soon van- 
ished into shadow—patches of deep gloom, 
relieved here and there by a bright leaf tnat 
reflected the last twilight rays. A_ living 
creature coughed and rustled away in the 
thickets beside him. 

“There is little use of going on,” he said. 
“It is growing too dark. But there will be 
killings before the dawn if we don’t get her 
first.”’ 

HE servant stood still, waiting. It was 
not his place to advise his master. 

“If we leave her, she’ll come again before 
the dawn. Many of the herders haven't 
returned—she’ll get one of them sure. At 
least we may cross the creek and get a view 
of the great fields. She is certain to cross 
them if she has heard the beaters.” 


In utter silence they went on. One hun- 
dred yards farther they came to the creek, and 
both strode in together to ford. 

The water was only knee-deep, but War- 
wick’s boots sank three inches in the mud of 
the bottom. And at that instant the gods of 
the jungle, always waiting with drawn simitar 
for the unsuspecting, turned against them. 

Singhai suddenly splashed down into the 
water, on his hands and knees. He did not 
cry out. If he made any sound at all, it was 
just a shivering gasp that the splash of water 
wholly obscured. But the thing that brought 
home the truth to Warwick was the pdin that 
flashed, vivid as lightning, across his dark face; 
and the horror of death that left its shadow. 
Something churned and writhed in the mud; 
and then Warwick fired. 

Both of them had forgotten mugger, the 
crocodile, that so loves to wait in the mud of a 
ford. He had seized Singhai’s foot, and had 
already snatched him down into the water 
when Warwick fired. No living flesh can with- 
stand the terrible, rending shock of a high- 
powered sporting rifle at close range. Mugger 
had plates ot armor, but even these could not 
have availed against it if he had been exposed 
to the fire. As it was, several inches of water 
stood between, a more effective armor than a 
two-inch steel plate on a battleship. Of course 
the shock carried through, a smashing blow 
that caused the reptile to release his hold on 
Singhai’s leg; but before the native could get 
to his feet he had struck again: The next 
instant both men were fighting for their lives. 

They fought with their hands, and Warwick 
fought with his rifle, and the native slashed 
again and again with the long knife that he 
carried at his belt. To a casual glance, 2 
crocodile is wholly incapable of quick action. 
These two found him a slashing, darting, wolf- 
like thing, lunging with astounding speed 
through the muddied water, knocking them 
from their feet and striking at them as they fell. 

The reptile was only half-grown, but in the 
water they had none of the usual advantages 
that man has over the beasts with which he 
does battle. Warwick could not find a target 
for his rifle. But even human bodies, usually 
so weak, find themselves possessed of an amaz- 
ing reserve strength and agility in the moment 
of need. These men realized perfectly that 
their lives were the stakes for which they 
fought, and they gave every ounce of strength 
and energy they had. Their aim was to hold 
the mugger off until they could reach the shore. 

At last, by a lucky stroke, Singhai’s knife 
blinded one of the lurid, reptile eyes. He was 
prone in the water when he administered it, 
and it went home just as the savage teeth were 
snapping at his throat. For an instant the 
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great reptile flopped in an impotent half-circle, 
partly reared out of the water. It gave War- 
wick a chance to shoot, a single instant in 
which the rifle seemed to whirl about in his 
arms, drive to his shoulder, and blaze in the 
deepening twilight. And the shot went true. 
It pierced the mugger from beneath, tearing 
upward through the brain. And then the 
agitated waters of the ford slowly grew 
quiet. 

The last echo of the report was dying when 
Singhai ‘stretched his bleeding arms about 
Warwick’s body, caught up the rifle and 
dragged them forty feet up on the shore. It 
was an effort that cost the last of his strength. 
And as the stars popped out of the sky, one by 
one, through the gray of dusk the two men 
lay silent, side by side, on the grassy bank. 

Warwick was the first to regain conscious- 
ness, At first he didn’t understand the lashing 
pain in his wrists, the strange numbness in one 
of his legs, the darkness with the great white 
Indian stars shining through. Then he remem- 
bered. And he tried io stretch his arm to the 
prone form beside him. 

The attempt was an absolute failure. The 
cool brain dispatched the message, it flew along 
the telegraph-wires of the nerves, but the 
muscles refused to react. He remembered 
that the teeth of the mugger had met in one 
of the muscles of his upper arm, but before 
unconsciousness had come upon him he had 
been able to lift the gun to shoot. Possibly 
infection from the bite had in some manner 
temporarily paralyzed the arm. He turned, 
wracked with pain, on his side and lifted his 
left arm. {n doing so his hand crossed before 
his eyes—and then he smiled wanly in the 
darkness. 

It was quite like Warwick, sportsman and 
English gentleman, to smile at a time like this. 
Even in the gray darkness of the jungle night 
he could see the hand quite plainly. It no 
longer looked slim and white. And he remem- 
bered that the mugger had caught his fingers 
in one of its last rushes. 

He paused only for one glance at the mu- 
tilated member. He knew that his first work 
was to see how Singhai had fared. In that 
glance he was boundlessly relieved to see that 

_the hand could unquestionably be saved. 
The fingers were torn, yet their bones did not 
seem to be severed. Temporarily at least, 
however, the hand was utterly useless. The 
fingers felt strange and detached. 

He reached out to the still form beside him, 
touching the dark skin first with his fingers, 
and then, because they had ceased to function, 
with the flesh of his wrist. He expected to find 
it cold. Singhai was alive, however, and his 
warm blood beat close to the dark skin. 
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But he was deeply unconscious, and _ it 
was possible that one foot was hopelessly 
mutilated. 


FOR a moment Warwick lay quite still, 
looking his situation squarely in the face. 
He did not believe that either he or his attend- 
ant was mortally or even very seriously hurt. 
True, one of his arms had suffered paralysis, 
but there was no reason for thinking it had 
been permanently injured. His hand would 
be badly scarred, but soon as good as ever. 
The real question that faced them was that of 
getting back to the bungalow. 

Walking was out of the question. His whole 
body was bruised and lacerated. and he was 
already dangerously weak from loss of blood. 
It would take all his energy, these first few 
hours, to keep his consciousness. Besides, it 
was perfectly obvious that Singhai could not 
walk. And English gentlemen do not desert 
their servants at a time like this. - The real 
mystery lay in the fact that the beaters had not 
already found and rescued them. 

He wore a watch with luminous dial on his 
left wrist, and he managed to get it before his 
eyes. And then understanding came to him. 
A full hour had passed since he and his servant 
had fought the mugger in the ford. And the 
utter silence of early night had come down 
over the jungle. 

There was only one thing to believe. The 
beaters had evidently heard him shoot, sought 
in vain for him in the thickets, possibly passed 
within a few hundred feet of him, and because 
he had been unconscious he had not heard 
them or called to them, and now they had 
given him up for lost. He remembered with 
bitterness how all of them had been sure that 
an encounter with Nahara would cost him his 
life, and would thus be all the more quick to 
believe he had died in her talons. Nahara had 
her mate and her own lameness to avenge, they 
had said, attributing in their superstitition 
human emotions to the brute natures of ani- 
mals. It would have been quite useless for 
Warwick to attempt to tell them that the male 
tiger, in the mind of his wicked mate, was no 
longer even a memory, and that premeditated 
vengeance is an emotion almost unknown in 
the animal world. Without leaders or en- 
couragement, and terribly frightened by the 
scene they had beheld before the village, they 
had quickly given up any attempt to find his 
body. There had been none among them cool- 
headed enough to reason out which trail he 
had likely taken, and thus look for him by the 
ford. Likely they were already huddled in 


their thatch huts, waiting till daylight. 
Then he called into the darkness. A heavy 
body brushed through the creepers, and, 
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stepping falsely, broke a twig. He thought 
at first that it might be one of the villagers, 
coming to look for him. But at once the step 
was silenced. 

Warwick had a disturbing thought that the 
creature that had broken the twig had not 
gone away, but was crouching down, in a 
curious manner, in the deep shadows. Nahara 
had returned to her hunting. 


IV 


‘“‘QOME time I too will be a hunter of tigers,” 
Little Shikara told his mother when the 
beaters began to circle through the bamboos. 
‘“‘To carry a gun beside Warwick Sahib—and 
to be honored in the circle under the tree.’’ 

But his mother hardly listened. -She was 
quivering with fright. She had seen the last 
part of the drama in front of the village; and 
she was too frightened even to notice the 
curious imperturbability of her little son. But 
there was no orderly retreat after Little Shikara 
had heard the two reports of the rifle. At first 
there were only the shouts of the beaters, singu 
larly high-pitched, much running back and 
forth in the shadows, and then a pell-mell 
scurry to the shelter of the villages. 

For a few minutes there was wild excite- 
ment at the village gates. Warwick Sahib was 
dead, they said—they had heard the shots and 
run to the place of firing, and beat up and 
down through the bamboos;- and Warwick 
Sahib had surely been killed and carried off by 
the tigress. This dreadful story told, most of 
the villagers went to hide at once in their huts; 
only a little circle of the bravest men hovered 
at the gate. They watched with drawn faces 
the growing darkness. 

But there was one among them who was not 
yet a man-grown; a boy so small that he could 
hover, unnoticed, in the very smallest of the 
terrible shadow-patches. He was Little Shi- 
kara, and he was shocked to the very depths 
of his worshiping heart. For Warwick had 
been his hero, the greatest man of all time, and 
he felt himself burning with indignation that 
the beaters should return so soon. And it was 
a curious fact that he had not as yet been 
infected with the contagion of terror that was 
being passed from man to man among the 
villagers. Perhaps his indignation was too 
absorbing an emotion to leave room for terror, 
and perhaps, far down in his childish spirit, he 
was made of different stuff. He was a child of 
the jungle, and perhaps he had shared of that 
great imperturbability and impassiveness that 
is the eternal trait of the wildernesses. 

He went up to one of the younger beaters 
who had told and retold a story of catching a 
glimpse of Nahara in the thickets until no one 
was left to tell it to. He was standing silent, 


and Little Shikara thought it possible that he 
might reach his ears. 

“Give ear, Puran,” he pleaded: ‘‘Didst 
thou look for his body beside the ford over 
Tarai stream?”’ 

“Nay, little one—though I passed within 
one hundred paces.” 

“Dost thou not know that he and Singhai 
would of a certainty cross at the ford to reach 
the fringe of jungle from which he might 
watch the Eastern field? Some of you looked 
on the trail beside the ford, but none looked at 
the ford itself. And the sound of the rifle 
seemed to come from thence.” 

“But why did he not call out?” 

“Dead men could not call, but at least ye 
might have frightened Nahara from the body. 
But perhaps he is wounded, unable to speak, 
and lies there still—’”’ 

But Puran had found another listener for 


‘ his story, and speedily forgot the boy. Little 


Shikara hurried over to another of the villagers, 
Khusru the hunter. 

“Did no one look by the ford?” he asked, 
almost sobbing. ‘‘For that is the place he had 
gone.” 

The native’s eyes seemed to light. ‘Haz, 
little one, thou hast thought of what thy 
elders had forgotten. There is level land there, 
and clear. And I shall go at the first ray of 
dawn—”’ 

‘“*But not to-night, Khusru—?”’ 

“Nay, little sinner. Wouldst thou have me 
torn to pieces?”’ 

Lastly Little Shikara went to his own 
father, and they had a moment's talk at the 
outskirts of the throng. But the answer was 
nay—just the same. Even his brave father 
would not go to look for the body until day- 
light came. The boy felt his skin prickling 
all over. 

“But perhaps he is only wounded—and left 
to die. If I go and return with word that he is 
there, wilt thou take others and go out and 
bring him in?” 

“Thou goest!”. His father broke forth in a 
great roar of laughter. ‘‘Why, thou little 
hawk. One would think that thou wert a 
hunter of tigers thyself.’’ 

Little Shikara blushed beneath the laughter. 
For he was a very boyish little boy in most 
ways. But it seemed to him that his sturdy 
young heart was about to break open from 
bitterness. All of them agreed that Warwick 
Sahib, perhaps wounded and dying, might be 
lying by the ford, but none of them would ven- 
ture forth to see. Unknowing, he was behold- 
ing the expression of a certain age-old trait of 
human nature. Men do not fight ably in the 
dark. They need their eyes, and they par- 
ticularly require a definite object to give them 
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determination. If these villagers knew for cer- 
tain that the Protector of the Poor lay wounded 
or even dead beside the ford, they would have 
rallied bravely, encouraged one another with 
words and oaths, and gone forth to rescue him; 
but they wholly lac)-<d the courage to venture 
again into the ,ungle on any such blind quest as 
Little Shikara suggested. 

Little Shikara silently left the circle of 
villagers and turned into the darkness, 

At once the jungle silence closed round him. 
He hadn’t dreamed that the noise of the 
villagers would die so quickly. Although he 
could still see the flame of the fire at the village 
gate behind him, it was almost as if he had at 
once dropped off into another world. Great 
flowers poured perfume down upon him, and at 
seemingly a great distance he heard the faint 
murmur of the wind. 

At first, deep down in his heart, he had 
really not intended to go all the way. He had 
expected to steal clear to the outer edge of the 
firelight; and then stand listening to the dark- 
ness for such impressions as the jungle would 
choose to give him. But there had been no 
threshold, no interlude of preparation. _ The 
jungle in all its mystery had folded about him 
at once. 

He trotted softly down the elephant trail, a 
dim, fleet shadow that even the keen eyes of 
Nahara could scarcely have seen. At first he 
was too happy to be afraid. He was always 
happy when the jungle closed round him. 
Besides, if Nahara had killed, she would be 
full-fed by now and not to be feared. Little 
Shikara hastened on, trembling all over with a 
joyous sort of excitement. 


F a single bird had flapped its wings in the 

branches, if one little rodent had stirred in 
the underbrush, Little Shikara would likely 
have turned back. But the jungle-gods, 
knowing their son, stilled all the forest voices. 
He crept on, still looking now and again over 
his shoulder to see the village fire. It still made 
a bright yellow triangle in the dusk behind 
him. Hedidn’t stop to think that he was doing 
a thing most grown natives and many white 
men would not have dared to do—to follow a 
jungle trail unarmed at night. If he had 
stopped to think at all, he simply would have 
been unable to go on. He was only following 
his instincts, voices that such forces as maturity 
and grown-up intelligence and self-conscious- 
ness obscure in older men—and the terror of 
the jungle could not touch him. He went 
straight to do what service he could for the 
white sahib that was one of his lesser gods. 

Time after time he halted, but always he 
pushed on a few more feet. Now he was over 


half-way to the ford, clear to the forks in the 
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trail. And then he turned about with a little 
gasp of fear. 

The light from the village had gone out. 
The thick foliage of the jungle had come 
between. 

He was really frightened now. It wasn’t 
that he was afraid he couldn’t get back. The 
trail was broad and hard and quite gray in the 
moonlight. But those far-off beams of light 
had been a solace to his spirit, a reminder that 
he had not yet broken all ties with the village. 
He halted, intending to turn back. 

Then a thrill began at his scalp and went 
clear to his bare toes. Faint through the jungle 
silences he heard Warwick Sahib calling to his 
faithless beaters. The voice had an unmis- 
takable quality of distress. 

Certain of the villagers—a very few of them 
—said afterward that Little Shikara continued 
on because he was afraid to go back. They 
said that he looked upon the Heaven-born 
Sahib as a source of all power, in whose pro- 
tection no harm could befall him, and he sped 
toward him because the distance was shorter 
than back to the haven of fire at the village. 
But -those who could look deeper into Little 
Shikara’s soul knew different. In some degree 
at least he hastened on down that jungle trail 
of peril because he knew this his idol was in 
distress, and by laws that went deep he knew 
he must go to his aid. 


V 


HE first few minutes after Warwick had 

heard a living step in the thickets he spent 
in trying to reload his rifle. He carried other 
cartridges in the right-hand trousers pocket, 
but after a few minutes of futile effort it became 
perfectly evident that he was not able to reach 
them. His right arm was useless, and the 
fingers of his left, lacerated by the mugger’s 
bite, refused to take hold. 

He had, however, three of the five shells the 
rifle held still in his gun. The single question 
that remained was whether or not they would 
be of use to him. 

The rifle lay half under him, its stock pro- 
truding from beneath his body. With the 
elbow of his left arm. he was able to work it out. 
Considering the difficulties under which he 
worked, he made amazingly few false motions; 
and yet he worked with swiftness. Warwick 
was a man who had been schooled and trained 
by many dangers; he had learned to face them 
with open eyes and steady hands, to judge with 
unclouded thought the exact per cent of his 
chances. He knew now that he must work 
swiftly. The shape in the shadow was not 
going to wait all night: 

But at that moment the hope of preserving 
his life that he had clung to until now broke 
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like a bubble in the sunlight. He could not 
lift the gun to swing and aim it at a shape in 
the darkness. With his mutilated hands he 
could not cock: the strong-springed hammer. 
And if he could do both these things with his 
fumbling, bleeding, lacerated fingers, his right 
hand could not be made to pull the trigger. 
Warwick Sahib knew at last just where he 
stood. Yet if- human sight could have pene- 
trated that dusk, it would have beheld no 
change of expression in the lean face. 

An English gentleman lay at the frontier 
of death. But that occasioned neither fawning 
nor a loss of his rigid self-control. 

Two things remained, however, that he 
might do. One was to call and continue to 
call, as long as life lasted in his body. He knew 
perfectly that more than once in the history 
of India a tiger had been kept at a distance, at 
least for a short period of time, by shouts 
alone. In that interlude, perhaps help might 
come from the village. The second thing was 
almost as impossible as raising and firing the 
rifle; but by the luck of the gods he might 
achieve it. 
and hold it compressed in his palm. 

It wasn’t that he had any vain hopes of 
repelling the tiger’s attack with a single knife- 
blade that would be practically impossible 
for his mutilated hand to hold. Nahara had 
five or so knife-blades in every paw and a 
whole set of them in her mouth. She could 
stand on four legs and fight, and Warwick could 
not lift himself on one elbow and yet wield the 
blade. But there were other things to be done 
with blades, even held loosely in the palm, at a 
time like this. 

He knew rather too much of the way of 
tigers. They do not always kill swiftly. It is 
the tiger way to tease, long moments, with 
half-bared talons; to let the prey crawl away 
a few feet for the rapture of leaping at it 
again; to fondle with an exquisite cruelty for 
moments that seem endless to its prey. A 
knife, on the other hand, kills quickly. War- 
wick much preferred the latter death. 

And even as he called, again and again, he 
began to feel about in the grass with his lacer- 
ated hand for the hilt of the knife. Nahara 
was steadily stealing toward him through the 
shadows. 

The great tigress was at the height of her 
hunting madness. The earlier adventure of 
the evening when she had missed her stroke, 
the stir and tumult of the beaters in the wood, 
her many days of hunger, had all combined to 
intensify her passion. And finally there had 
come the knowledge, in subtle ways, that two 
of her own kind of game were lying wounded 
and helpless beside the ford. 

But even the royal tiger never forgets some 


He wanted to find Singhai’s knife 


small measure of its caution. She did not 
charge at once. The game looked so easy that 
it was in some way suggestive of a trap. She 
crept forward, a few feet at a time. The wild 
blood began to leap through the great veins. 
The hair went stiff on the neck muscles. 

But Warwick shouted; and the sound for an 
instant appalled her. She lurked in the 
shadows. And then, as she made a false step, 
Warwick heard her for the first time. 


ASAIN she crept forward, to pause when 
Warwick raised his voice the second time. 
The man knew enough to call at intervals 
rather than continuously. A long, continued 
outcry would very likely stretch the tiger’s 
nerves to a breaking-point and hurl her into a 
frenzy that would probably result in a death- 
dealing charge. Every few seconds he called 
again. In the intervals between, the tiger crept 
forward. Her excitement grew upon her. 
She crouched lower. Her sinewy tail had 
whipped softly at first; now it was lashing 
almost to her sides. And finally it began to 
have a slight vertical movement that Warwick, 
fortunately for his spirit, could not see. 

Then the little light that the moon poured 
down was suddenly reflected in Nahara’s eyes. 
All at once they burned out of the dusk; two 
blue-green circles of fire fifty feet distant in 
the darkness. At that Warwick gasped—for 
the first time. In another moment the great cat 
would be in range—and he had not yet found 
the knife. Nothing remained to believe but 
that it was lost in the mud of the-ford, fifty 
feet distant, and that the last dread avenue of 
escape was cut off. 

But at that instant the gasp gave way to a 
whispered oath of wonder. Some living creature 
was running lightly down the trail toward him 
—soft, light feet that came with amazing swift- 
ness. For once in his life Warwick did not 
know. where he stood. For once he was the 
chief figure of a situation he did not entirely 
understand. He tried to probe into the dark- 
ness with his tired eyes. 

“Here I am!” he called. The tiger, starting 
to creep forward once more, halted at the voice. 
A small, straight figure sped like an arrow out 
of the thickets and halted at his side. 

It was such an astounding appearance as 
for an instant completely paralyzed the mental 
faculties. Warwick’s first emotion was sim- 
ply a great and hopeless astonishment. Long 
inured to the mystery of the jungle, he thought 
he had passed the point where any earthly 
happening could actually bewilder him. But 
in spite of it, in spite of the fire-eyed peril in 
the darkness, he was quite himself when he 
spoke. The voice that came out of the silence 
was wholly steady—a kindly, almost amused 
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voice of one who knows life as it is and who 
has mastered his own destiny. 

“Who in the world?” he asked in the ver- 
nacular. 

“It is I—Little Shikara,” a tremulous voice 
answered. Except for the tremor he could not 
keep from his tone, he spoke as one man to 
another. 

Warwick knew at once that Little Shikara 
was not yet aware of the presence of the tiger, 
fifty feet distant in the shadows. But he knew 
nothing else. The whole situation was beyond 
his ken. 

But his instincts were manly and true. 
“Then run speedily, little one,” he whispered, 
“back to the village. There is danger here in 
the dark.” 

Little Shikara tried to speak, and he swal- 
lowed painfully. A lump had come in his 
throat that at first would not let him talk. 
‘“‘Nay, Protector of the Poor!’’ he answered. 
“I—I came alone. And I—I am thy 
servant.” 

Warwick's heart bounded. Not since his 
youth had left him to a gray world, had his 
strong heart leaped in just this way before. 
“Merciful God!’ he whispered in English. 
“Has a child come to save me?’’ Then he 
whipped again into the vernacular and spoke 


swiftly; for no further seconds were to be 
wasted. ‘Little Shikara, have you ever fired 
a gun?” 


“No, Sahib——”’ 

“Then lift it up and rest it across my body. 
Thou knowest how it is held ‘i 

Little Shikara didn’t know exactly, but he 
rested the gun on Warwick’s body; and he 
had seen enough target practise to crook his 
finger about the trigger. And together, the 
strangest pair of huntsmen that the Indian 
stars ever looked down upon, they waited. 

“It is Nahara,’”’ Warwick explained softly. 
For he had decided to be frank with Little 
Shikara, trusting all to the courage of.a child. 
“It all depends on thee. Pull back the hammer 
with thy thumb.” 

Little Shikara obeyed. He drew it back 
until it clicked, and did not, as Warwick had 
feared, let it slip through his fingers back 
against the breach. ‘‘Yes, Sahib,’’ he whis- 
pered breathlessly. His little brave heart 
seemed about to explode in his breast. But it 
was the test, and he knew he must not waver 
in the sahib’s eyes. 





“TT is Nahara, and thou art a man,”’ Warwick 
said again. 
until thou seest her eyes. 
So they strained into the darkness; and in 
an instant more they saw again the two circles 
of greenish, smoldering fire, 


“And now thou must wait 


” 


They were quite 
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near now—Nahara was almost in leaping 
range. 

“Thou wilt look through the little hole at 
the rear and then along the barrel,””’ Warwick 
ordered swiftly, ‘“‘and thou must see the two 
eyes along the little notch in front.” 

“T see, Sahib—and between the eyes,’’ came 
the same breathless whisper. The little brown 
body held quite still. Warwick could not even 
feel it trembling against his own. For the mo- 
ment, by virtue of some strange prank of Shiv, 
the jungle gods were giving their own strength 
to the little brown son of theirs beside the ford. 

“Thou wilt not jerk or move?” 

“Nay, Sahib.’”” And he spoke true. The 
world might break to pieces or blink out, but 
he would not throw off his aim by any terror 
motions. They could see the tiger’s outline 
now—the lithe, low-hung body, the tail that 
twitched up and down. 

“Then pull the trigger,” Warwick whispered. 

The whole jungle world rocked and trembled 
from the violence of the report. 


YWHEN the villagers, aroused by the roar 

of the rifle and led by Khusru and Puran 
and Little Shikara’s father, rushed down with 
their firebrands to the ford, their first thought 
was that they had come only to the presence of 
the dead. Three human beings lay very still 
beside the stream, and fifty feet in the shadows 
something else, that obviously was nota human 
being, lay very still too. But they were not to 
have any such horror story to tell their wives. 
Only one of the three by the ford, Singhai, 
the gun-bearer, was even really unconscious; 
Little Shikara, the rifle still held lovingly in his 
arms, had gone into a half-faint from fear and 
nervous exhaustion, and Warwick Sahib had 
merely closed his eyes to the darting light of 
the firebrands. The only death that had 
occurred was that of Nahara the tigress—and 
she had a neat hole bored completely through 
her neck. To all evidence, she had never 
stirred after Little Shikara’s bullet had gone 
home. : - 

After much confusion and shoutings and 
falling over one another, and gazing at Little 
Shikara as if he were some new kind of a 
ghost, the villagers got a stretcher each for 
Singhai and the Protector of the Poor. And 
when they got them well loaded into them, and 
Little Shikara had quite come to himself and 
was standing with some bewilderment in a 
circle of staring townspeople, a clear, com- 
manding voice ordered that they all be silent. 
Warwick Sahib was going to make what was 
the nearest approach to a speech that he had 
made since various of his friends had decoyed 


~him to a dinner in London some years before. 


(Continued on page 558) 
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“MISS LULU BETT’’—A NOVEL SUC- 
CESS OF THE DRAMATIC SEASON 


<ARLY as many pontifical opinions 

of ‘‘Miss Lulu Bett,’’ the dramatiza- 

tion by Zona Gale of her best-selling 
novelet of the same title, have appeared in 
print as there are ministers of criticism to 
sponsor them. To one, George Jean 
Nathan, writing in the Smart Set, the play 
suggests a novelized drama rather than a 
dramatized novel, because “‘there is a booky 
flavor to the play that will 
not down.” The well- 
drawn characters of the 
novel are, as this critic ob- 
serves, not less well-drawn 
in their stage reincarna- 
tions, but the circle in which 
they move and the life that 
they live emerge much less 
satisfactorily than from the 
printed page. Neverthe- 
less, asserts Heywood 
Brown, in Vanity Fair, Miss 
Gale qualifies as one of the 
most promising of native 
playwrights and her play 
“contains some of the most 
amusing dialog of the sea- 
son.” And Dorothy Parker 
goes so far as to say, in 
Ainslee’s, that, its novel 
dramatization aside, this 
Brock Pemberton produc- 
tion is ‘‘a truthful, interest- 
ing and amusing play, and 
seems well entitled to a 
rating up among the best- 
written and best-acted plays 
of the season.” 

“Miss Lulu Bett,’’ as a 
play, has an ending which 
is technically known as 
“happy.”’ Asa book, it has 
an ending which the stage 
would have termed un- 
happy. In the book, which 
is a_deft_and_ economical 
study of mid-west small- 
town class life, Lulu's first 
marriage, to Ninian Dea- 
con, proves invalid and she 
marries another man, Neil 





SHE SEES MUCH TO 
PROVE IN THE BETT FAMILY 


Louise Closser Hale,as Grandma Bett, 
scores a triumphincharacter portrayal 


Cornish. In the play such a consummation 
was found, after the first few performances, 
to be inadvisable. Two marriages, in the 
space of two hours and a half would have 
been, as one critic observed, ‘‘almost biga- 
mous.”’ So the play finds an ending in 
which the first husband proves the real and 
only husband, Ninian Deacon, adventurous 
brother of Lulu’s brother-in-law, Dwight 
Deacon. This egregious 
brother-in-law is made 
rather more egregious by 
William E. Holden's hard 
and heavy playing, and the 
New York Globe finds the 
child, Monona Deacon, om- 
nipresent in Lois Shore; Ina 
Deacon, sister of Lulu, 
fawning over her husband 
with a vacuous sweetness 
that Catherine Calhoun 
Doucet may be proud to 
have perfected; Miss Lulu 
Bett herself awaking slowly 
and poignantly from immi- 
nent spinsterhood in the 
person of Carroll McComas; 
_old Mrs. Bett achieving al- 
most perfect realization in 
Louise Closser Hale, and 
Diana Deacon, Ninian Dea- 
con, Bobby Larkin and 
Neil Cornish, the piano- 
store man, coming to life 
very acceptably in Beth 
Varden, Jack Bohn, Brig- 
ham Royce and Willard 
Robertson. 

The curtain rises on the 
Deacon dining room at 
supper time. It gradually 
develops that the Deacon 
household selfishly and un- 
consciously revolves around 
Lulu Bett, drudge, chief 
cook and bottle washer. A. 
letter received by Dwight 
Deacon, dentist and justice 
of the peace, announces the 
impending arrival from Ore- 
gon of his brother, Ninian, 

- 


DISAP- 
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whom he has not seen for twenty years. In 
the second scene Ninian, having arrived and 
been installed as a guest, interrupts a con- 
versation between Lulu Bett and one of her 
nieces, Monono, of which he is the subject. 
Monono had confided to Lulu that Ninian 
had praised her cooking and Ninian cor- 
roborates the child. Further: 


NINIAN: Every day since I’ve been here 
I’ve seen you baking, Mrs. Bett. 

LuLu: Yes, I—a—bake. What did you 
call me then? 

NINIAN: Mrs. Bett—isn’t it? Everyone 
says just Lulu, but I took it for granted... . 
Well, now—is it Mrs.? Or is it Miss Lulu 
Bett? 

Luu: It’s Miss. . . . From choice. 

NINIAN: You bet. Oh, you bet. 
doubted that. 

Luu: What kind of a Mr. are you? 

NINIAN: Never give myself away. Say, by 
George, I never thought of that before. There’s 
no telling whether a man’s married or not, by 
his name. 

LuLu: It doesn’t matter. 

NINIAN: Why not? 


Never 


LuLu: Not so many people want to know. 

NINIAN: Say, you’re pretty good, aren’t 
you. 

Luu: If I am, it never took me very far. 


NINIAN: Where you been mostly? 

Lutu: Here. I’ve always been here. Fif- 
teen years with Ina. Before that we lived in 
the country. 


NINIAN: Never been anywhere much? 
LuLu: Never been anywhere at all. 
NINIAN: H—m. Well, I want to tell you 


something about yourself. 

Lu_u: About me? 

NINIAN: Something that I’ll bet you don’t 
even know. It’s this: I think you have it 
pretty hard around here. 

LuLu: Oh, no. 

NINIAN: See here. 
like this all the time? 
my asking. 


Do you have to work 
I guess you won’t mind 


LuLu: But I ought to work. I have a 
home with them. Mother too. 
NINIAN: But, glory! You ought to have 


some kind of a life of your own. 

LuLu: How could I do that? 

NrIntAn: A man don’t even know what he’s 
like till he’s roamed around on his own. 
Roamed around on his own. Course a woman 
don’t understand that. 

Lutu: Why don’t she? Why don’t she? 

NinIAN: Do you (Lulu nods). I’ve had 
twenty-five years of galloping about—Brazil, 
Mexico, Panama, 


LuLu: My! 

NINIAN: It’s the life. 

LuLtu: Must be. I 

NINIAN: Yes, you. Why, you’ve never 
had a thing. I guess you don’t know how it 
seems to me, coming along—a straiyer so. I 
don’t like it. 

LuLu: They’re very good to me. 

NINIAN: Do you know why you think that? 
Because you’ve never had anybody really good 
to you. That’s why. 

LuLu: But they treat me good. 

NINIAN: They make a slavey of you. 
Regular slavey. Damned shame, I call it. 

Lutu: But we have our whole living 

Ninian: And you earn it. I’ve been 
watching you ever since I’ve been here. 
Don’t you ever go anywhere? 

Lutu: Oh,no,I don’t goanywhere. I—— 

NINIAN: Lord! Don’t you want to? Of 
course you do. 

Lutu: Ofcourse I'd like to get clear away— 
or I used to want to. 

NINIAN: You've been a blamed fine-looking 
woman. 

LuLu: You must have been a good-looking 
man once yourself. 

NINIAN: You're pretty good. 
how you do it—darned if I do. 

Lutu: How I do what? 

NINIAN: Why come back, quick like that, 
with what you say. You don’t look it. 

LuLu: It must be my grand education. 

NINIAN; Education? I ain’t never had it 
and J ain’t never missed it. 

LuLu: Most folks are happy without an 
education. 

NINIAN: You’re not very happy, tho. 

LuLu: Oh, no. 








I don’t see 


(Enter Monona) 


Monona: You’ve had him long enough, 
Aunt Lulu. 

NrntAn: Come here. Give usa kiss. My 
stars, what a great big tall girl, Have to put a 
board on her head to stop this growing. 

Monona: (Seeing a diamond): What’s that? 

NINIAN: That diamond came from Santa 
Claus. He has a jewelry shop in heaven. I 
have twenty others like this one. I keep the 
others to wear on the Sundays when the sun 
comes up in the west. 

Monona: Does the sun ever come up in the 
west? 


NINIAN: Sure—on my honor. Some day 


I’m going to meet a diamond and eat it. Then 
you sparkle all over in the dark, ever after. 
I’m going to plant one too, some day. 
say you can grow a diamond vine. 
my honor. 


They 
Yes, on 
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LuLu: Oh, don’t do that. LuLu: Oh, the pies 
| NINIAN: What? NINIAN: Forget the pies—well, no, I 
Lutu: To her, that’s lying. wouldn’t say that. But hustle them up: 


NINIAN: Oh,no. That’snot lying. That’s LuLu: Oh, maybe Ina won't go... . 





Ser SES Tres rere es- 


x 
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just drama. Drama! Do 
you like going to a good 
show? 

Lutu: I’ve never been 
to any—only those that 
come here. 

NINIAN: Think of that 
now. Don’t ever you go 
to the city? 

LuLu: I haven’t been 
in six years and over. 

NINIAN: Well, sir, I'll 
tell you what I’m going to 
do with you. While I’m 
here I’m going to take you 
and Ina and Dwight up to 
the city, to see a show. 

Lutu: Oh, you don’t 
want me to go. 

NINIAN: Yes, sir, I'll 
give you one good time. 
Dinner and a show. 

LuLu: Inaand Dwight 
do that sometime. I 
can’t imagine me. 

NINIAN: Well, you're 
all coming with me. I'll 
look up something good. 
And vou tell me just what 
you like to eat and we'll 
order it 

LuLu: It’s years since 
I’ve had anything to eat 
that I haven’t cooked 
myself. 

NiNIAN: You haven’t? 
Say, by George, why 
shouldn’t we go to the 
city tonight. 

LuLu: Tonight? 

NINIAN: Yes. If 
Dwight’ and Ina_ will. 
It’s early yet. What do 
you say? 

LuLu: You sure you— 
want me to go? Why—I 
don’t know whether I’ve 
got anything I could 
wear—— 

' NINIAN: Nonsense. 
You must have. 
LuLu: I—yes, I have. 








BEFORE SHE MARRIED 


Carroll McComas, as Lulu Bett, the household 


: a 
drudge, creates a unique role. 


go, Ninian. 


I could wear the NINIAN: 


waist I always thought they’d use—if I—died. her. 
NINIAN: Sure you could wear that. Just 


the thing. And throw some things in a bag— 


NINIAN: Leave Ina to 
me. 


So the arrangements 
are perfected, to the 
growing bewilderment 
of Lulu who, when her 
married sister enters 
exclaims: “Ina, isn’t it 
beautiful that we're 
going?” 


INA: Oh, are you 
going? 
NINIAN: Of course 


shé’s going. Great snakes, 
why not? 

Ina: Only that Lulu 
never goes anywhere. 

NinIAN: Whose fault 
isthat? | 

LuLu: Just-habit, pure 
habit. 

NINIAN (Muttering). 
Pure cussedness some- 
where. Miss Lulu, now 
you go and get ready, and 
Ina and I'll finish straight- 
ening up here. 

Iutu: Oh, I'll finish. 

NINIAN: Go and get 
ready. (Whispers.) I 
want to see that waist. 

LuLu: Oh, but I don’t 
need to go yet 

INA: Well, but Lulu, 
you aren’t going to bother 
to change your dress, 
are you? You look all 
right. 

Lutu: If you think 
this would do—— 

NINIAN: It will not do. 
Not for my party! 

Lutu: Oh, but I don’t 
think — (Ninian shuts the 
door upon her.) 

INA: How in the world 
did you ever get Lulu to 





We never did. 
was very simple. I invited 


Dwight Deacon enters, preceded by Neil 


it'll be too late to come back to-night. Now, Cornish, proprietor of a local piano store, 
who is regarded by the Deacons as an 


don’t you back out. . 
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eligible bachelor who might make a desir- 


Mrs. Bett: Act as good as you look, Lulie. 


able husband for their daughter, Di. He You mind me and go on. (Enter Ina.) 


and Di are invited to join the party, after 


which: 


Dwicut: Now what I 
want to know, Nin, is how 
you've hypnotized the lovely 
Lulu into this thing. 

NrintiAN: Into going? 
Dwight, I’ll tell you about 
that. I asked her to go with 
us. Do you get it? I in- 
vited the woman. 

DwicHt: Oh, but then 
with a way—with a way. 
Ah! She comes! (Enter 
Lulu.) My 
word, what 
a costoom. 
And a coif- 
fure. 

L Ui ws 
Thank you. 
Howdo you 
do, Mr. 
Cornish. 

CorRNISH: 
Howdoyou 
do, Miss 
Lulu. You see they're taking 
me along, too. 

LuLu: That's nice. But 
(to Ninian.) Mr. Deacon, 
I’m afraid I can’t go after all. 
I haven't any gloves. 

NrintAn: No backing out 
now. 

DwicuT: Can't you wear 
some old gloves of Ina’s? 

Lutu: No, no. Ina’s 
gloves are too fat for me—I 
mean too—mother! How 
does this hat look? 

DwiGuHT: Beautiful. 
Beautiful. 

Mrs. Bett: You'd ought 
to know how it looks, Lulie. 
You've had it on your head 
for ten years, hand-running. 

Lutu: And I haven’t any 
theater cape. I couldn’t go 
with my jacket and no 
gloves, could I? 








DwicuTt: Ha! All ready with your hat on! 
For a wonder, all ready with your hat on. 

INA: That isn’t really 
necessary, Dwight. 

Luu: Ina, I wondered—I 
thought about your linen 
duster. Would it hurt—if I 
wore that? 

DwicuTt: The new one? 

LuLu: Oh, no, no. The 
















old one. 
INA: Why take it, Lulu, 
yes, certainly. Get it, 


Dwight, there in the hall. 

CornisH: Miss Lulu with 
all the 
solid vir- 
tues you've 
got, you 
don’t need 
to think for 
a moment 
of how you 
look. 

Lewy: 
Now ! 
You're re- 
membering 
that meat pie again, aren’t 
you? 

DwicuT: Now, the festive 
opera cloak. Allow me! (He 
folds it about Lulu.) My 
word, what a picture! Lulu, 
the charmer, dressed for her 
deboo into society, eh? 

NINIAN: Dwight, shut up 
your head. I want you to 
understand this is Miss Lulu 
Bett’s party—and if she says 
to leave you home, we'll do it. 

Dwicut: Ah, ha. An un- 
derstanding between these 
two. 


In a moment of playful- 
ness, Dwight Deacon per- 
suades his adventurous 
brother and Lulu to go 
through the common law 
marriage ceremony and 


AFTER SHE MARRIED 
Lulu Deacon, née Bett, undergoes a 
remarkable transformation in thirty 

hectic days. 


Dwicut: Now, why need a charmer like then, with a start, recalls that he is a 


you care about clothes? 


magistrate, as well as merchant, and that 


Luu: I wouldn’t want you gentlemen tobe the wedding is binding. 
ashamed of me. 
CornisH: Why, Miss Lulu, you—you—look 
real neat. 


DwicatT: I tell you, what these two have 
said is all that they have to say, according to 
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law. And there don’t have to be witnesses— 
say! 

Luu: (To Ninian). Don’t . 
don’t let Dwight scare you. 

NINIAN: Scare me! Why, I think it’s a 
good job done, if you ask me. (Their eyes 
meet in silence.) 

Ina: Mercy, sister! 

DwicHT: Oh, well. I should say we can 
have it set aside up in the city and no one will 
be the wiser. 

NINIAN: Set aside nothing. I'd like to see 
it stand. 

Ina: Ninian, are you serious? 

NINtAN: Of course I’m serious. 

Ina: Lulu, do you hear him? What are you 
going to say to that? 

LuLu: (Swallows, puts her hair behind her 
ear): He isn’t in earnest. 

NINIAN: I am in earnest—hope to die. 

LuLu: Oh, no—no—— 

NINIAN: You come with me. We'll have it 
done over again somewhere, if you say so. 

Lutu: Oh, if I thought 

NINIAN (Patting her hand): Good girl. 

Ina: But, Lulu. Why, Dwight! Why, it 
can’t be legal! 

DwicHTt: Why? Because it’s your sister? 
I’ve married dozens of couples this way. 
Dozens. 

NINIAN: Good enough—eh? Lulu? 

LuLu: It’s—it’s all right, I guess. 

DwiGcuHT: Well, I'll be dished. 

INA: Sister! 

CorNisH: Well, by Jerusalem... . 

NINIAN: I was going to Savannah this 
month, on my way home from here. Suppose 
we make sure_of this thing, and start right off. 
You'd like that, wouldn’t you? Going to 
Savannah? 

LuLu: Yes. I'd like that. 

NINIAN: Then that’s checked off. 

DwicuTt: Well, I suppose we call off our 
trip to the city to-night, then. 

NINIAN: Call off nothing. Come along. 
Give us a send off. You can shoot our trunks 
after us, can’t you? All right, Miss Lulu—er, 
er, Mrs. Lulu. 

LuLu: If you won’t be ashamed of me! 

NINIAN: To-morrow I can buy you some 
things in the city. 

Lue: OR... x. 

INA: Oh, mama, mama! Did you hear? 
Di! Aunt Lulu’s married. 

Di: Married? Aunt Lulu? 

INA: Just now. Right here. By papa. 

D1: Oh, to Mr. Cornish? 

CornisH: No, Miss Di. Don’t you worry! 

INA: To Ninian, mama. They’ve just been 
married—Lulu and Ninian. 

Mrs. Bett: Who’s going to do your work? 
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The time of the second act is a month 
later. Lulu and her cooking have been 
greatly missed in the Deacon household, 
which is assembled on the porch when Lulu 
puts in an appearance and announces that 
she has left Ninian Deacon because he had 
confessed to having another wife who 
might, or might not, be dead. 


Ina: . Mercy, think of anything like that in 
our family. 

DwIGHT: 
about it. 

LuLu: We were going to Oregon. First 
down to New Orleans—and then out to Cali- 
fornia and up the coast... . Well, then at 
Savannah, Georgia, he said he thought I’d 
better know, first. So then he told me. 

Dwicut: Yes—well, what did he say? 

Lutu: Cora Waters! Cora Waters, she 
married him down in San Diego, eighteen years 
ago. -She went to South America with him. 

DwicuT: Well, he never let us know of it, 
if she did. 

Lutu: No. She married him just before he 
went. Then in South America, after two 
years, she ran away. That’s all he knows. 

DwiGuHT: That’s a pretty story. 

Lutu: He says if she was alive she’d be 
after him for a divorce. And she never has 
been, so he thinks she must be dead. The 
trouble is, he wasn’t sure. And I had to be 
sure. 

Ina: Well, but mercy! Couldn’t he find 
out now? 

LuL_u: It might take a long time, and | 
didn’t want to stay and not know. 

Ina: Well, then, why didn’t he say so here? 

Lu_u: He would have, but you know how 
sudden everything was. He said he thought 
about telling us right here that afternoon 
when—when it happened; but of course that’d 
been hard, wouldn’t it? And then he felt so 
sure she was dead. 

INA: Why did he tell you at all, then? 

DwicuT: Yes. Well! Why indeed? 

Luu: I thought that just at first, but only 
just at first. Of course, that wouldn’t have 
been right. And then, you see, he gave me my 
choice. 

DwiGHT: Gave you your choice? 

Lutu: Yes, about going on and taking the 
chances. He gave me my choice when he told 
me, there in Savannah, Georgia. 

DwiGcHTt: What made him conclude, by 
then, that you ought to be told? 

LuLu: Why, he’d got to thinking about it, 
the only thing, as long as it happened. I 
kind of wish he hadn’t told me till we got 
to Oregon. 


Well, go on—go on. Tell us 
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FROM THE DEACON FAMILY 


Its other members are Dwignt Deacon (W. E. Holden), Monona (Lois Shore), Mrs. Bett (Louise Closser Hale), 
Diana (Beth Varden) and Ina (Catherine Calhoun Doucet). 


Ina: Lulu! Oh, you poor, poor thing. .. . 
(Mrs. Bett suddenly joins in Ina's tears, rocking 
her body.) 

Lutu: Don’t mother. 
He felt bad, too. 


Oh: Ina; don't... « .. 


DwicHTt: He! He must have. 
InA: It’s you! It’s you! My sister! 
Lutu: Well, but I never thought of it 


making you both feel bad. I knew it would 
make Dwight feel bad. I mean, it was his 
brother 

INA: 
about it. 

Lutu: Oh, yes. People will have to know. 

DwicuT: I don’t see the necessity. 

Lutu: Why, what would they think? 

DwicHt: What difference does it 
what they think? 

Lutu: Why, I shouldn’t like—you see they 
might—why, Dwight, I think we'll have to tell 
them. 

Dwicut: You do? You think the disgrace 
of bigamy in this family is something the whole 
town will have to know about. 





Thank goodness, nobody need know 


make 





Lutu: Say. I never thought about it being 
that. 
Dwicut: What did you think it was? 


And whose disgrace is it, pray? 


Lutu: Ninian’s. 

Dwicut: Ninian’s! Well, he’s gone. But 
you’re here. And I’m here—and my family. 
Folks’ll feel sorry for you. But the disgrace, 
that would reflect on me. See?... Did 
Ninian give you any money? 

Lutu: No. He didn't give me any money— 
only enough to get home on. And I kept my 
suit and the other dress—why! I wouldn't 
have taken any money. 

DwiGcHT: That means you will have to con- 
tinue to live here, on the old terms, and of 
course I’m quite willing that you should. Let 
me tell you, however, that this is on condition 
—on condition that this disgraceful business 
is kept to ourselves. 

Ina: Truly, Lulu, wouldn’t it be best? 
They'll talk anyway. But this way they'll 
only talk about you, and the other way it'll be 
about all of us. 


Lutu: But the other way would be the 
truth. 

Dwicut: My dear Lulu, are you sure of 
that? 

LuLu: Sure? 

Dwicut: Yes. Did he give you any 
proofs? 

Luu: Proofs? 
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DwiGuTt: Letters—documents of any sort? 
Any sort of assurance that he was speaking the 
truth. 

LuLu: Why—no. Proofs—no. He told me. 

DwicuT: He told you! 

LuLu: Why, that was hard enough to have 
to do. It was terrible for him to have to do. 
What proofs 

Dwicut: Didn't it occur to you that he 
might have told you that because he didn’t 
want to have to go on with it? 

Ina: Why, Dwight—— 

Dwicut: I may as well tell you that I my- 
self have no idea that Ninian told you the 
truth. He was always imagining things, in- 
venting things—you must have seen that. I 
know him pretty well— 
have been more or less in 
touch with him the whole 
time. Inshort, I haven’t 
the least idea he was 
ever married before. 

LuLu: I never thought 
of that. 


._ They question and 
selfishly plead further 
with her to keep the 
scandalous affair a se- 
cret. She promises to 
take no hasty action 
and is re-installed in 
the household. The 
next day she timidly, 
desperately appeals to 
Dwight to give her his 
brother’s Oregon  ad- 
dress as she wants to 
write him. 





DwIGnarT: My dear 
Lulu! My dear Lulu! You 
are not the one to write to 
him. Have you no deli- 
cacy? 

LuLu: So much deli- 
cacy that I want to be 
sure whether I’m married 
or not. 

Dwicut: Then I my- 
self will take this up with 
my brother. I will write 
to him about it. 

LuLu: Write tohim now. 

DwicuT: Really! 

LuLu: Now—now. 
Write to him now. Here’s 
everything—if you’re 
going to write to to him, 
write to him now. 





DwicHt: My dear Lulu, don’t be absurd. 

LuLu: Ina, help me. If it was Dwight—and 
they didn’t know whether he had another wife 
or not, and you wanted to ask him, and you 
didn’t know where he was—oh, don’t you see? 
Help me. 

Ina: Well, of course. I see it all, Lulu. 
And yet—why not let Dwight do it in his own 
way? Wouldn't that be better? 

LuLu: Mother! 

Mrs. Bett: Lulie, sit down. Take off your 
hat, why don’t you? 

LuLu: You write that letter to Ninian. 
And you make him tell you so that you'll 
understand. I know he spoke the truth. But 


I want you to know. 





SHE HAS WRITTEN A SUCCESSFUL NOVEL AND EQUALLY 


SUCCESSFUL PLAY 


Miss Zona Gale, author of ‘‘Miss Lulu Bett,” captivates Broadway with a deft 
study of American small town class life. 
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DwicHt: H—m. And then, I suppose, as 
soon as you have the proofs, you're going to 
tell it all over town? 

Luu: I’m going to tell it all over town, 
just as it is—unless you write to him now. 

Ina: Lulu! Oh, you wouldn’t. 

LuLu: I would. I will. 

Dwicut: And get turned out of the house, 
as you would be? 

Ina: Dwight! Oh, you wouldn't. 

Dwicut: I would. I will. Lulu knows it. 

Luu: I shall tell what I know and then 
leave your house anyway unless you get 
Ninian’s word. And I want you to write him 
now. 

DwicHT: You would leave your mother? 
And leave Ina? 

LuLu: Leave everything. 

Ina: Oh, Dwight. We can’t get along 
without Lulu. 


He writes the letter and Lulu takes it to 
post. It develops that Mr. and Mrs. 
Deacon are leaving town for a few days, and 
Lulu asks for permission to open the letter 
in case Ninian replies during their absence. 
Deacon flatly declines to have his mail 
opened by any one else. While he and his 
wife were away, their eldest daughter, Di, 
plans to elope with Bobby Larkin, but the 
proposed elopment is discovered by Lulu 
and is frustrated. Incidentally, the letter 
from Ninian arrives and is opened by 
Grandma Bett. It states that he had been 
married to a music hall singer and, ac- 
companying the letter, is a newspaper 
clipping in corroboration of the fact. Re- 
turning and finding that his mail had been 
opened in defiance of his orders, Dwight 
Deacon storms at Lulu. His anger is 
tempered with fear of a scandal and he 
cannot comprehend Lulu’s pathetic pride in 
the knowledge that Ninian didn’t want 
merely to “get rid’’ of her. 


DwicHt: What about pride? Do you 
think I want everybody to know that my 
brother did a thing like that? 

Lutu: You can’t help that. 

DwicHT: But I want you to help it. I 
wet you to promise that you won’t shame us 
like this before all our friends. 

Lutu: You want me to promise that? 

DwicuTt: I want you—I ask you to promise 
me that you will keep with us—a family secret. 

LuLu: No! No, I won't do it! I won't do 
it! I won't do it! 

DwicuT: You refuse to do this small thing 
for us? 


Lutu: Can't you understand anything? 
I've lived here all my life—on your money. 
I’ve not been strong enough to work, they say. 
Well, but I’ve been strong enough to be a hired 
girl in your house—and I've been glad to pay 
for my keep.... But there wasn’t anything 
about it that I liked. Nothing about being here 
that I liked. . . . Well, thenI got alittle some- 
thing, same as other folks.’ I thought I was 
married, and [ went off on the train and he 
bought me things, and I saw the different 
towns. And then it was all a mistake. I 
didn’t have any of it. I came back here and 
went into your kitchen again—I don’t know 
why I came back. I s’pose it’s because I’m 
most thirty-four and new things ain’t so easy 
any more—but what have I got or what’ I 
ever have? And now you want to put onto 
mé having folks look at me and think he run 
off and left me, and having them all wonder. I 
can't stand it. Ican’tstandit. Ican’t . 

Dwicut: You'd rather they’d know he 
fooled you, when he had another wife? 

LuLu: Yes! Because he wanted me. How 
do I know—maybe he wanted me only just 
because he was lonesome, the way I was. I 
don’t care why. And I won't have folks 
think he went and left me. 


Finally she is made to realize the serious- 
ness of bigamy and the disgrace that 
would attend the publication of her plight. 
She weakens on learning that it might 
prevent her niece, Di, from getting married, 
and is assured by Dwight that it would 
mean that Ninian would be sent to 
prison. 


Dwicat: On Di’s account, then, will you 
promise us to let this thing rest with us 
three... . Will you? 

LuLu: I s’pose so. 

DwiGuHT: You will? 

Luu: I s’pose so. 

Ina: Thank you, thank you, Lulu. This 
makes up for everything, doesn’t it, Dwight? 
Our little Di. . 

Lutu: Dihasa hard enough timeas itis. I 
told Mr. Cornish, but he won’t tell. 

Ina: Goodness, so he knows? Well, that 
settles 

Dwicut: You'll be happy to think you’ve 
done this for us, Lulu. 

Luu: I s’pose so. 

Ina: My sweet, self-sacrificing sister. 

LuLu: Oh, stop that. 

DwicuT: I can now overlook the matter of 
the letter. 

Ina: Oh, the pity of it . 
_ ere 
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Lutu: Don’t you go around pitying me. 
I'll have you know I’m glad the whole thing 
happened. 


However, in the third and last act, Lulu 
can endure the situation no longer and 
decides to leave the Deacon home. There 
is an affecting farewell with her old mother, 
who, with Lulu gone, speaks her mind to 
her ‘caterpillar’ of a son-in-law. This 
domestic scene is interrupted by the un- 
announced arrival of Ninian. He informs 
Grandma Bett that his first wife had died 
in South America some time previously and 
is informed by Grandma Bett that Lulu has 
fled but that she might be overtaken at the 
railway station. He hurries after her. 
She, meanwhile, has learned from the 
station agent that ‘“‘you just missed your 
husband. He went hurrying up _ the 
street,’’ and returns to the Deacon home, 
followed by Ninian who proceeds to claim 
his wife and to “‘bawl out” his brother. 


DwicuTt: Look here, Ninian, don’t you feel 
that you have to sacrifice yourself. Lulu is 
well enough off here. 


InA: She was quite happy until you came; 
Ninian. 

NINIAN: You hypocrites. 

Mrs. Bett: Hypocrites! Hee-hee! 

Ina: Children, stop listening to older people, 
at once. 

Di: Oh, Mamma... . 

Monona: (Crying) Oh.... 

Ina: Children! (Exit Di and Monona.) 
Ninian, how can you say such things to us? 


Nintan: Lulu has suffered as much from 
you as she has from me. 

Mrs. Bett: That’s right, Ninian. Plain 
talk won’t hurt nobody around here. 

NrntAn: Lulu, can you forgive me? 

LuL_u: But Cora Waters. . . . What of her? 


DwicuTt: Yes, what about your other wife? 

NINIAN: I haven’t any other wife—just Lulu. 

Mrs. Betr: Cora Waters is dead. I knew 
it all along. 

Lucu: Ninian, is it true? 

NINIAN: Yes, it’s true. 

Mrs. Bett: He’s confided in his mother. 
He told me all about it. 

NINIAN: Will you come back to me, Lulu? 

Mrs. Bett: Better take him, Lulie. 

Lutu: Oh, Mother, I wish we could have 
you with us. 

NINIAN: Then you do forgive me? 

Luu: I forgave you in Savannah, Georgia. 





A “MACBETH” THAT FLOUTS THE 
GREAT SHAKESPEARE TRADITION 


RTHUR HOPKINS, in reviving 
‘*Macbeth,”’ with Lionel Barrymore 


and Julia Arthur in the leading 
roles, and with Robert Edmond Jones as 
the creator of a stage-setting that is an in- 
novation, to say the least, cryptically an- 
nounces that the intent of the representa- 
tion has been ‘‘to release the radium of 
Shakespeare from its vessel of tradition.” 
If this somewhat foggy phrase implies a 
determination to free the spirit of the play 
from the shackles of bad theatrical pr2ce- 
dents, the critics are a unit in applauding 
the intent of the production. A majority 
of them, however, maintain with J. Ranken 
Towse, veteran reviewer for the New York 
Evening Post, that it fails in every respect 
of fulfilment. On the other hand, an 
anonymous critic, in Variety, is equally 
certain that ‘‘these brilliant, audacious 
pioneers of the new stage art have trans- 
ferred to the theater a minute psycho- 


analysis of the tragedy in terms of the 
newest thought and in the light of the most 
recent research of psychopathy, and the 
result is absolutely breath-taking.”” To be . 
sure, ‘it can scarcely be a popular success,” 
but *‘it shatters all the stage traditions of 
Shakespeare piled up in four hundred 
years and marks a departure of which all 
future classical revivals must take ac- 
count.”” And Dr. Smith Ely Jelliffe, a 
well-known psychologist, thinks that, in 
spite of ‘‘the non-seeing critics,” 
Hopkins and Jones have made a striking 
and highly valuable effort toward ‘‘the 
liberation of the human spirit by artistic 
production.”’ To characterize such a pro- 
duction as ‘“‘bizar,’”’ as ‘‘cubistic’’ or ‘‘fu- 
turistic’’ is, in his opinion, a ‘‘colossal bit of 
short-sightedness’” and ‘‘an evidence of 
total lack of appreciation of the forces by 
which mankind unwittingly, yet unerringly, 
is helped in its upward flight.’”” When, for 


Messrs. 
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HE LOOKS LIKE MACBETH, BUT WOULD SHAKESPEARE RECOGNIZE HIM? 


So the Doubting Thomases of dramatic criticism are asking with relation to Lionel 


Barrymore's highly 


original portrayal of the character. 


instance, one critic complains that under 
the Hopkins-Jones-Barrymore treatment 
the tragedy has been robbed of its horror, 
he expressed to the satisfaction of this 
psycho-analyst an important verification of 
the very spirit of the effort, namely, that 
within all of us the Titan of greedy and 
murderous wishes slumbers deep. ‘‘We 
enter into the play. Notwithstanding our 
contact with these forces they grip us. 
But, through the rare simplicity and clarity 


of the pervading atmosphere offered by 
incomparable artists, we steal and murder 
to the infinite content of the unconscious 
and are purged without friction and moved 
without being broken.” , 

Nonplussed by the tempest of diversified 
comment aroused by the production, Mr. 
Hopkins observes, in the New York 
Tribune, that as between the play and its 
critics the question has been one of ap- 
proaching the subject in a delving spirit or 
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of greeting it with a gesture of dismissal. 
Nevertheless, he and his collaborators 
“think”’ they have done something new in 
dramatic esthetics, something outside the 
accepted circumference. As to the vital 
content of their (Hopkins-Jones-Barry- 
more-Arthur) interpretation, its chief apolo- 
gist defines “‘Macbeth”’ not as being a series 
of incidental murders but rather as dra- 
matic evidence that ‘‘strong people can be 
picked up by forces they do not under- 
stand, which they are helpless to combat 
and by which they are dashed to utter 
destruction. The witches, we believe, are 
the age-old symbol for these evil forces of 
life that have hovered about for all time. 
With these postulated in mind we have 
endeavored to impart a dream quality to 
the play. Weconceive a helpless Macbeth, 
a more pathetic figure than the one who 
ingratiates himself with the audience and 
later falls into trouble through his own 


debauched will.’’ 





All of which fails to convince the New 
York Times critic, Alexander Woollcott, 
that there is any ground to applaud the 
production. In fact, he complains, the 
trouble with the production is that it has 
no background. 


“The stage is just a glowing platform in 
space, for the light which pours down on it 
from above blinds you almost continuously to 
the black hangings with which that platform is 
shrouded. The heroic quality of a stage thus 
managed is best realized in the final scene 
when the triumphant Malcolm stands at the 
head of his men, while Macduff’s victorious 
sword is lifted to proclaim him King of Scot- 
land. For this last blaze of color and life and 
satisfaction the curtains are thrown suddenly 
wide and the effect is like a blare of trum- 
pets. ... An Inverness that looks like a 
fiercely extracted tooth, a Dunsinane that sug- 
gests waste-basket cuttings strewn through 
space, a path for the sleep-walker that threads 
its way through gewgaws which may strive to 
suggest the graveyard of her hopes but which 


DOES THIS SUGGEST A CASTLE? 


It is a symbolic bit of background which Robert Edmond Jones provides for the famous sleep-walking 
scene in the Arthur Hopkins production of ‘*Macbeth.” 
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actually suggest a forest of giant snowshoes 
battered by storm. 

“If it were merely because they are new that 
these strange manifestations distract attention 
from the play, there would be no legitimate 
quarrel with them. Nor does one need to be 
inhospitable to modern art, as to some un- 
engaging foundling left on the doorstep of the 
world, to cry out against its intrusion here... . 
The difficulty lies in the fact that it is, after all, 
an appeal to the eye, and while it assaults the 
left one, the right is being intrigued by some- 
thing very different, something real and 
conventionally drawn and literal—some such 
thing, say, as Lionel Barrymore.” 


To which the Variety critic retorts, in 
extolling the treatment of the play through- 
out as simply allegorical, that there is not 
a single setting that could possibly be 
duplicated in reality. The castle of the 
Thane is merely a few cardboard triangles 
standing on their points to represent stone 
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entrances and reaching only half way to the 
top of the proscenium arch. The banquet 
scene is a grotesque jumble of cubist 
objects. ‘The high throne is backed up 
against a zigzag background of sky blue, 
and everything is twisted and warped in its 
proportions and shape to mark the chaos 
that rage in the minds of the king and 
queen. 

It is quite legitimate, observes Ludwig 
Lewisohn, in The Nation, to divide ‘‘Mac- 
beth’’ into three moral episodes centering 
respectively in the murder scene, the 
banquet-hall scene and the sleep-walking 
scene, but ‘‘those scenes themselves, with 
their heavy and monotonous coloring, their 
cubist lumber, their asymetrical polygons 
and lathe triangles, are dreary beyond 
measure. And they are dreary not because 
they mean only the essential but because, 
from the nature of things, they can mean 
nothing at all.” 
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FILM LIGHTING DESCRIBED AS A 


FINE 


OMPARATIVELY few motion pic- 
C tures are photographed in their 
entirety in the sunlight, a battery of 
artificial lights being used to insure a 
regularity of lighting even when the scene is 
taken in an open air setting. What are 
known as Klieglights, the big lights with 
double carbon arcs, diffused with ribbon 
glass or a semi-opaque curtain, are used for 
general illumination, while in movieland the 
spotlight is commonly used fer “back- 
lighting.”” By focusing a spotlight on the 
back of the heads of principals, the image 
or images are made to stand out from the 
background and, the figures being more 
pronounced, a better depth is obtained. If 
this were not done, writes Frederick S. 
Mills, electrical illuminating engineer, in 
the Scientific American, the figures would go 
dead against the background, no matter 
how far out they stood in the perspective. 
When the error is made of putting too 
intense a spotlight on the hair of the actor 
the result isa halo. _- 
Different types of actors, we read, require 


ART 


very different intensities of light for the 
backlighting, and this involves careful 
study. For instance, a blond does not 
require such an intense light as a brunet. 
These degrees of intensity are obtained by 
regulating the size of the beam of light and 
by the use of a diffuser which fits in front of 
the condenser or lens and is known as a 
“frost’’ because it is made of ‘‘frost’’ 
paper. This ‘‘frost’’ tones down the in- 
tensity of the light. When there are two 
persons in the scene, possibly a star and a 
leading player, if one has a dark make-up 
and the other a light, much care must b2 
taken in so regulating the light that it 
neither “‘burns up” the light make-up nor 
is of insufficient strength to light up the 
dark make-up. Otherwise the result would 
be grotesque. 

The Sun Arc, more powerful than either 
the Klieg or the spotlight, is used for 
lighting up very large settings and also for 
producing moonlight or sunlight effects 
through windows. These lights generally 
are not focussed on the scene, but are 
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A MOTION PICTURE STUDIO DE LUXE 


Interior view of the main floor of the new Paramount studio in Long Island City. 


Three big sets 


were being filmed simultaneously when this photograph was taken. 


centered on diffusing or reflecting mediums 
which, in turn, reflect the softened light on 
to the scene itself. 

A very common scene in which electrical 
illumination is always used but rarely 
ever suspected, is the one in which a 
leading player in the dark or in a dimly 
lighted room, lights a match and holds it 
up, cupped in his hands, to light a cigaret. 
As he does .this there is a glow over his 
entire face and a very novel lighting effect 
is obtained. This glow is produced not by 
a match, we are told, but by a ‘‘baby” 
carbon arc which the player holds in his 
hands and which is connected up by means 
of wires which run down through his sleeve 
and connect with a switch outside the 
scene. In scenes where flashlights are 
used, as in burglary scenes, the flashlight is 
equipped with a ‘‘baby”’ carbon arc, as the 
ordinary incandescent bulb in the head of 
the flashlight would not be of sufficient 
strength to register clearly. 

When a fireplace with a burning fire 
therein is shown in a scene, it is not the 
flames, as is generally supposed, which 
makes the fire bright and cheerful. The 
fire itself would look dull were it not for the 


fact that there is a carbon arc underneath 
the rear of the hearth, out of sight of the 
camera, which throws its light through the 
gas flames and illuminates them. 

When table or stand lamps are used in a 
setting, apparently to light up the scene, 
they are equipped with an automatic 
“baby” arc. There is a device by which 
three distinct degrees of current can be 
passed through the wires, thus making the 
light first dim, then bright, then very 
bright. It is the supposition of the au- 
dience that there are three bulbs in the 
lamp, and that these are extinguished one 
ata time by the player; whereas, in reality, 
there is only one light—the automatic 
“baby” arc—and this is dimmed or 
brightened by a control of the current by 
the electrician. 

A device has recently been perfected 
whereby the intensity of a spotlight or 
Klieglight can be cut from full light down 
to zero, or vice versa, without changing the 
spread of the beam. This is said to make 
possible a fade-out or a fade-in with the 
lights and to provide many more novel and 
beautiful lighting effects in motion picture 
photography. 
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THE TRANSFORMATION OF 
MR. BALFOUR 


By J. Hugh Edwards, M. P. 


R. BALFOUR has been incisively 
M described by Mrs. Asquith as one 
« who takes a Puck-like pleasure in 
watching the game of party politics, not in 
the interest of any particular party but 
from taste. According to Mrs. Asquith, he 
has not the power to express a moral indig- 
nation which he is too detached to feel. So 
sweeping a judgment, however, needs to be 
revised in the light of the dramatic trans- 
formations which have taken place in Mr. 
Balfour's outlook, if not indeed in his 
temperament, as the result of the war. 

His conversion dates from his visit to 
America when he crossed the Atlantic as 
the accredited representative of the British 
Government to confer with President Wil- 
son on matters that vitally affected the 
destines of both Britain and America. An 
illustrious statesman, who had occupied the 
highest position in the service of the Crown 
as the Prime Minister of the realm and 
who had supplemented his achievements in 
statesmanship with notable contributions 
to the literature of modern philosophy, he 
was undoubtedly the most distinguished 
envoy that the British Government had 
ever sent on a mission to the United States, 
and the American people rightly discerned 
in his visit the highest compliment to their 
prestige as a people which it was in the 
power of the British Government to pay 
them. The choice of Mr. Balfour proved 
a profitable investment for both the British 
Government and himself for he came back 
a changed man. His inbred aversion to 
anything and everything that had the savor 
of democracy was completely shed in the 
bracing air of the great Republic of the 
West, while his temperamental detachment 
from all interests that lay beyond the 
eclectic circle in which he lived and moved 
and had his being became absorbed in a 
genuine eagerness to promote closer and 
more sympathetic relationships between 
the world’s democracies. 

In short, Mr. Balfour, as a_ politician, 
was born again on American soil, and the 
transformation in his attitude and outlook 


on international questions was hailed, on 
his return, by his colleags in the Cabinet 
with an astonishment equalled only by 
their undisguised delight. It is in the light 
of this fact that one can discern the reason 
why Mr. Balfour was chosen as Britain’s 
chief representative at the recent assembly 
of the League of Nations at Geneva. The 
post was his by right of merit, for he is now 
the greatest ‘‘International’’ among British 
statesmen. 

It was interesting to mark the eagerness 
with which the members of the British 
Parliament listened to Mr. Balfour’s narra- 
tive, on his return from Geneva, of the 
results of the recent deliberations of the 
representatives of the forty-two nations 
that had assembled together under his 
chairmanship. He admitted that what 
had been done was very little, but, at the 
same time, he claimed that the assembled 
delegates had moved and that the’ move- 
ment had been in the right direction. In 
tones that vibrated with the emotion of a 
deep-seated conviction, Mr. Balfour con- 
tended that, while the League of Nations 
might have to be modified, the nations of 
the world could never go back to the 
international disorganization which had 
characterized the world previously to the 
outbreak of the war. 

Convincing-as was Mr. Balfour’s state- 
ment, the spectacle of his presence on the 
floor of the British House of Commons as 
the chief advocate of a League of Nations 
as the determining factor in that settlement 
of all international disputes, thrilled his 
hearers still more for they could not forget 
that it was Mr. Balfour who first set up the 
machinery of the Imperial Defense Com- 
mittee with a view to safeguarding Great 
Britain’s insularity amid the nations of the 
earth. 

In its conversion of the most insular and 
detached of our British statesmen, America 
has thus furnished the councils of European 
statesmenship with a new force in the 
determination of the beneficient policy of 
world wide peace. 
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TRAILING THE NEW ANTI-SEMITISM 
TO ITS RUSSIAN LAIR 


NE of the unexpected results of the 

war, at least so far as America is 

concerned, has been the strength 
and intensity of the new movement of anti- 
Semitism. There is something almost un- 
canny about the way in which it goes for- 
ward. Based, as all admit, on the so-called 
“Protocols,’’ which now more than ever are 
regarded as forgeries; supported by Henry 
Ford and his Dearborn Independent 
in arguments that are seldom taken seri- 
ously, this movement is having its own 
peculiar effect. Not a single paper or 
magazine of repute has backed the cam- 
paign. Protests against it range all the way 
from ‘‘scandal’’ sheets with great headlines 
hawked at street corners in our cities to a 
dignified manifesto signed by ex-President 
Wilson, ex-President Taft, Cardinal O’Con- 
nell, Lyman Abbott and a hundred more. 
That the movement still continues to excite 
nation-wide attention can best be explained 
on the grounds of the exaggerated sense of 
nationalism and of the brood of fears un- 
loosed by the war. 

Mr. Ford’s impulse in this entire cam- 
paign is traced by the Rev. Dr. Charles F. 
Aked to the Peace Expedition of 1915. In 
a recent sermon preached in the First 
Congregational Church of Kansas City, 
Dr. Aked reviewed the humiliating part 
that he played on the Peace Ship, and went 
on to speak of Rosika Schwimmer, a 
Hungarian Jewess, as the “‘evil genius’’ of 
the expedition. Perhaps, he suggested, 
Henry Ford’s blood had been poisoned 
against the whole Jewish race asa result 
of his ‘“‘wretched experience” on this occa- 
sion. 

Mr. Ford himself admits that the idea 
of his anti-Semitic crusade goes back to the 
time of the Peace Ship, but attributes it to 
entirely different motives. In an interview 
with Joseph Jefferson O'Neil, of the New 
York World, he is quoted as saying: 


“T have been thinking about this matter for 
many years, but not until about five years ago, 
on the peace ship, did the full importance of 
the subject come into view. That voyage gave 
me an insight into the responsibility for the 
war and who profited by it. It is surprizing how 


frequently you come upon the same groups of 
influences, 

“You know, back in 1915, I said I was going 
to devote my life and fortune to bring about an 
end to war. That was not just talk. I meant 
it then and I mean it more than ever now. In 
studying the possibilities of permanent world 
peace from every angle, I studied also the 
causes of war, and I am convinced that nearly 
all wars were caused so that some one would 
profit, and those who have profited and are 
profiting now are the international financiers— 
the Jews, with possibly among them a few 
Gentiles with Jewish connections. They are 
what is called the International Jew, German 
Jews, French Jews, English Jews and American 
Jews.” 


Mr. Ford was asked how he thought the 
“international Jew’’ started the World 
War. He replied: 


“By arousing national passions, that is, by 
propaganda which set one people against an- 
other people. These dangerous groups profit 
before a war by making munitions of war, dur 
ing a war by national loans and after a war, as 
they are doing now, in the free-for-all grab 
which goes on. All nations that fight have to 
use materials that are controlled by the Jews— 
copper, for instance.” 


When questioned in regard to the Proto- 
cols, Mr. Ford answered: ‘The only state- 
ment I care to make about the Protocols 
is that they fit in with what is going on. 
They are sixteen years old, and they have 
fitted the world situation up to this time. 
They fit it now.” For those who want to 
know more about the origin of these mys- 
terious documents he might have recom- 
mended, but did not, a little book entitled, 
“The Myth of the Jewish Menace in 
World Affairs, or the Truth About the 
Forged Protocols of the Elders of Zion,"’ by 
Lucien Wolf, lately published in this coun- 
try by Macmillan. Mr. Wolf is a Fellow 
of the Institute of Journalists of England 
and vice-President of the Jewish Historical 
Society of the same country. His book is 
composed of articles which appeared in the 
Manchester Guardian, the London Specta- 
tor, and the London Daily Telegraph. His 
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arguments were fully traversed in the 
December issue of CURRENT OPINION, and 
show that a Russian, known as ‘‘Professor 
Sergyei Nilus”’ and employed in the Russian 
Secret Service in the period preceding the 
abortive revolution of 1905, constructed the 
Protocols out of a document fabricated, 
thirty-five years earlier, by Hermann 
Goedsche, an employee of the Prussian 
Postal Service who had been dismissed 
from that service for forgery. 

x¢ This Goedsche, it now appears from a 
booklet, ‘‘The History of a Lie,’”’ just pub- 
lished in New York by Herman Bernstein, 
used to write under the name, “Sir John 
Retcliffe.’”” His novel, ‘*To Sedan,”’ which 
appeared in 1870, contained a fantastic 
chapter describing Jewish leaders meeting 
in a cemetery and plotting for world-domi- 
nation. The dialog of this chapter was 
later worked over by the author from its 
fictional form into that of a speech or 
sermon, the ideas set forth in the dialog 
being consolidated and put into the mouth 
of a single speaker. 

The evidence that Lucien Wolf and 
Herman Bernstein offer finds important 
support in a recent interview given by 
the Princess Radziwill to Dr. Isaac Land- 
man, editor of the American Hebrew (New 
York). This lady, a writer of note on mat- 
ters Russian and European and a member 
of an old Russian family, is now living in 
New York. She told Dr. Landman that 
she had seen the manuscript of the Proto- 
cols while it was being compiled in Paris by 
secret agents of the Czar. To quote her 
exact words: 

“After the assassination of Alexander II, his 
son and successor, the third Alexander, took 
very much to heart the fact that the murder of 
his father had been planned and executed 
entirely by Russians belonging to the better 
classes. 

“Among them were such Russian notables as 
Sophie Perowskaya and Jeliaboff. 

“The inner clique of the ultra-conservative 
party, however, made every effort to convince 
Alexander that the assassination of his father 
was accomplished, not at the hands of Russians, 
but through the machinations of the Jews, who, 
they said, were planning a general conspiracy 
to destroy all the monarchs of the earth. 

“It was General Orgewsky, then at the head 
of the Third Section of Police of the Russian 
State Department, who determined to convince 
his Emperor of this by fraud and forgery. 
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“Years afterward,-for the poor, weak 
Nicholas II, this forgery developed into the 
Protocols of the Elders of Zion.”’ 


Orgewsky, in pursuance of his bold 
stroke, sent agents to Paris to prepare the 
fake documents. They did their work, it 
seems, with care and cunning. ‘They 
searched old books,’’ the Princess tells us, 
“compiled citations from Jewish philoso- 
phers and ransacked the records of the 
French Revolution for abstracts of the most 
inflammatory speeches.’”’ She continues: 


“T recall the men who took up this task. 
There was the too famous Rachkowsky. He 
was the head of the Russian Secret Police in 
Paris. Manasewitch-Maniuloff was another. 
This man later wielded a great influence on 
Prime Minister Sturmer. He was also one of 
those who used the infamous Rasputin for their 
own special aims and ambitions. Then there 
was also Mathew Golowinsky. His mother was 
a great land owner in the Government of Oufa, 
where I at that time possessed a property. 

“T am now referring to the years 1904 and 
1905. I lived in Paris at the time. Golowinsky 
called on me. As his mother’s son I received 
him. I did not know at first that he was in the 
service of the Russian Secret Police. 

“One day he showed me and some friends a 
manuscript he had been working on with 
Maniuloff and Rachowsky. He said this manu- 
script would prove that there existed a great 
Jewish conspiracy against the peace of the 
world. The one measure to fight this conspir- 
acy, he said, was the wholesale expulsion of 
Jews from Russia. 

“Later I heard that this same manuscript 
was incorporated by Serge Nilus in his famous 
book, which was published from the press of 
the Red Cross at Tsarskoe Selo.” 


So it seems that the Protocols came into 
being to serve the anti-Semitic passions of 
Russia and to buttress the dying Russian 
monarchy. They were brought to this coun- 
try, Herman Bernstein says, by Russian 
reactionaries and monarchist officers who 
are endeavoring to transplant the destruc- 
tive seeds of the Russian “Black Hun- 
dreds” on American soil. They are being 
used as a weapon with which to attack not 
only the Jews but also the Freemasons and 
the League of Nations and Mr. Wilson. 
(‘‘Wilsonism,”’ we are told in the London 
Morning Post, “thas much in common with 
Bolshevism.’’) They aim to discredit liber- 
alism by associating it with Bolshevism. 
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Precisely such propaganda as that which 
the Dearborn Independent has been carry- 
ing on, John Spargo reminds us in his new 
book, “The Jew and American Ideals’\/ 
(Harper), is responsible for many of the 
blackest and most shameful pages of his- 
tory. It is quite useless, he remarks, to 
pretend that such articles as those pub- 
lished in the Dearborn Independent and the 
London Morning Post are not anti-Semitic 
propaganda, but a legitimate discussion of 
a great and serious problem. ‘‘In so far as 
the Dearborn Independent succeeds in its 
efforts, it must inevitably make our Gentile 
population regard their Jewish neighbors 
with fear and suspicion. And from such 
fear and suspicion emanate intolerance and 
hatred and their brutal progeny.”’ 

Mr. Spargo recalls the intense horror 
with which the Christian world read of the 
wave of pogroms against the Jews which 
swept over Russia in 1891, following the in- 
human enforcement of the so-called ‘‘May 
Laws.” 


“Jewish women in travail, forced to flee for 
their lives, hid in cemeteries, and in those 
‘cities of the dead’ brought forth their babes. 
Jewish fathers took their daughters to brothels 
for safe hiding. Jewish women and girls were 
raped. Jewish homes were looted, and whole 
villages inhabited by Jews were burned down. 
Even women and children were brutally mur- 
dered, simply because they were Jews and be- 
cause a newspaper propaganda in all respects 
like that now being carried on in this country 
and in England had made the Jewish people the 
object of suspicion and fear and, therefore, of 
hatred.” 


The frightful massacre of Jews at¥ 
Kishinev in 1903 likewise resulted from a 
newspaper propaganda very similar to that 
which is now being carried on by the Dear- 
born Independent and the London Morning 
Post. On that occasion an outburst of 
horror thrilled the civilized world. John 
Hay, our then Secretary of State, said: 
‘“‘No person of ordinary humanity can have 
heard without deep emotion the story of 
the cruel outrages inflicted upon the Jews 
of Kishinev. These lamentable events 
have caused the profoundest impression 
throughout the world.’ President Roose- 
velt said: ‘I have never in my experience in 
this country known of a more immediate 
or a deeper expression of the sympathy for 

















SHE SAW THE MYSTERIOUS “PROTOCOLS” 
IN THE MAKING 


Princess Catherine Radziwill, now living in New 

York, testifies not only that the Protocols are forged, 

but that she saw them when they were being forged. 
That was in Paris in 1904 and 1905, 


the victims and of horror over the appalling 
calamity that has occurred.” 

If we wish to preserve America from the 
degradation of new race-conflicts, it is time, 
Mr. Spargo says, to call Halt! The anti- 
Semites are playing with fire in close prox- 
imity to the high explosives of human 
nature. They appeal first to racial, then to 
religious, then to economic motives. Mr. 
Spargo writes further: 


“Herein lies the danger of the anti-Semitic 
propaganda in this country and in England. 
It is invoking economic fear and resentment. 
The non-Jew is adjured to contemplate the 
spectacle of the Jews ousting the Gentiles from 
one industry after another, gradually assuming 
leadership and control of our industry and 
commerce, thanks in part to superior intelli- 
gence, skill, and diligence, but in part also toa 
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lack of moral scrupulousness. So the Jew is 
presented as a dangerous economic rival to be 
feared and guarded against.. The Gentile is 
thus taught to look upon Jewish prosperity as 
a sort of parasitism, and as a menace to the 
well-being of all non-Jews, even where the with- 
drawal of Jewish enterprize and activity 
would mean ruin for Jew and Gentile alike— 
a condition long recognized in the principal 
Russian cities. Now, I do not deny that some 
of the worst aspects of capitalism have been 
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developed to a special and notable extent by 
some Jews. Neither do I forget that others 
have developed the very noblest social idealism. 
The point I am now making is that hatred of 
the Jew, even when it is motivated. by economic 
fear and resentment, will inevitably nurture 
every other form of anti-Jewish prejudice. If 
the campaign of the anti-Semites succeeds in 
cultivating that fear and hatred in the minds 
and hearts of our people, there can be no assur- 
ance against the occurrence of pogroms here.” 





_DANTE_AS THE POET OF THE 
@e.¢ . SUPERNATURAL 





poet Dante in Ravenna, Italy, the 

world resounds with his name and 
fame. Not Italy alone is entering on im- 
mense plans which include a new edition 
of Dante’s works at national expense, the 
engraving of a portrait to be presented to 
every school child, and the restoration of 
houses and churches connected with his 
life... The same spirit, if on a less ambi- 
tious scale, is manifesting itself in practi- 
cally all the European countries and even 
in Japan, while America, through its Dante 
Memorial Association and Italy America 
Society, is getting ready to celebrate the 
centenary. Dante has never been neg- 
lected in this country. A number of dis- 
tinguished American scholars, among them 
Longfellow, Lowell and Charles Eliot 
Norton, vouch for our genuine interest in 
the great Florentine, and two new transla- 
tions* of Dante’s poems by Americans 
have just appeared. 

If the question is asked why Dante’s in- 
fluence is still so powerful and so wide- 
spread, several answers are possible. It is 
true that Dante used the Italian language 
with unexampled precision and purity. It 
is true that he was a herald of romantic 
love. It is also true that he voiced, in a 
special sense, the spirit of the Middle Ages. 
But the real reason for his enduring hold on 


' IX hundred years after the death of the 


*THE DivinE COMEDY OF DANTE ALIGHIERI. The 


Italian Text with a Translation in English Blank 
Verse and a Commentary. By Courtney Langdon. 
Volume _II.: Purgatorio. Cambridge: Harvard 


University Press. 


THE INFERNO OF DANTE, WITH TEXT AND TRANSLA- 
TION. By Eleanor Vinton Murray. Privately printed 
at the Merrymount Press, Boston. 


the imagination of mankind would seem to 
lie in the fact that he was, above all, the 
poet of the soul and that his greatest 
poetry. is “shot through,”’ as M. Lincoln 
Schuster puts it in the Boston Transcript, 
“with the spiritual flame of abiding faith.” 
Dante was a God-intoxicated man. Briefly, 
his masterpiece, the ‘‘Divine Comedy,” 
tells how he went astray in the forest of sin 
and doubt, how by the intercession of 
Beatrice he was granted permission to visit 
a world beyond the grave—to-pass through 
the punishment of the Inferno, repent on 
the mountain of the Purgatory, and finally 
ascend to the glory of Paradise. At a 
time when many of the greatest writers 
have lost faith in God and immortality, it 
is interesting, if only by way of contrast, to 
look back to this poet of the supernatural 
whose aim was not to please us but to 
rebuke, to reprove, to exhort, to help men 
by teaching them what kind of life will 
meet with reward or with penalty in the 
dim hereafter. 

The keynote of the ‘‘Divine Comedy,” as 
F. Moynihan points out in an article in the 
Catholic World (New York), is struck in the 
first canto of the ‘‘Paradiso,’’ which sings 
the glory of God: 


“There is enunciated the Eternal Law by 
which all created things conform to the Divine 
Excellence, after which they are patterned, by 
fulfilling the conditions of their being. Love is 
the principle ‘whereby God draws. back to 
Himself all creatures that He has made— 


whether inanimate, sensitive, or rational—by 
the tendencies or inclinations He has given 
them to seek the end for which they were 
ordered and disposed.’ 


To this final end of 








THE DANTE CENTENARY 
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HE SPEAKS TO US AFTER SIX HUNDRED YEARS 

His aerial song, as F. Moynihan expresses it in the Catholi: 
He ranks with the great world- 
And as the poet of Christendom, encompassing heaven and 
earth in the oneness of the Divine Idea, he is held to transcend them all. 


Dante is surnamed Alighieri, the ‘‘Wing-Bearer.”’ 


World, has not dipped its pinion, but has kept its steady flight through the ages. 


poets—Homer and Virgil, Milton and Shakespeare. 


creation nature tends of itself by virtue of the 
laws that govern its operations; to this tend 
the heavens by their orderly revolutions; to 
this the angels by their ministry and govern- 
ance. In man alone are God’s purposes set 
at naught by means of his free-will which 
may follow after ‘unreal semblances of Good.’ 
This de-ordination of human love from God, 


its true Goal and Object, introduces a discord 
into the cosmos of existence, and necessitates 
the suffering, temporary or eternal, which is 
the inevitable penalty of sin.” 

Taking up the story at its very start, we 
find Dante confronted in a dark wood by 
the leopard of sensuality, the lion of ambi- 
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BECOME TREES IN THE SEVENTH CIRCLE OF DANTE’S HELL 
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In this picture by Gustave Doré appears the wretched figure of Pietro delle Vigna, half-man and half-tree. He is 


here because he committed suicide. 


tion and the wolf of cupidity. To teach 
him a way of avoidance and to lead him to 
the Delectable Mountain, Virgil, here con- 
ceived as the embodiment of Human 
Philosophy, is recalled from Limbo. He is 
summoned at the instance of Beatrice Por- 
tinari, the lady ‘‘enskyed and sainted,”’ 
whose ideal beauty and goodness had be- 
come for Dante the means of ascent to the 
love of God. With Virgil as his guide, our 
poet descends the spiral circles of Hell, 
noting, as he passes, the legend inscribed 
over the entrance: ‘‘Justice the founder of 
my fabric moved. . . . All hope abandon, 
ye who enter here!”’ 


There are three grand divisions, it 


seems, of this nether world in which the 
vices that comprize human wrong-doing, 
namely, incontinence, violence and malice, 
are expiated by modes of punishment cor- 
responding to their enormity. The “In- 
ferno”’ depicts the hideous consequences of 
these vices in a series of physical images. 


Virgil is explaining to Dante what it all means. 


The penalties meted out to the wicked 
symbolize the character of their crimes. 
Thus, ‘‘the victims of lawless desire, Paolo 
and Francesca, are whirled round eternally 
in the’ blasts that typify their own gusty 
passions. The sullen are sunk in the fumes 
of their own distempered humor. Hypo- 
crites go tricked out in the gilded, leaden 
mantles of their sanctimony. Heretics, like 
Farinata and Frederic II., who denied the 
immortality of the soul, are encased in the 
fiery tombs of their hopeless infidelity. 
Judas and his kind are pent in the icy 
abandonment of their cold-blooded treach- 
ery.’ The writer continues: 


“In bold, sweeping strokes Dante paints the 
background of this fuliginous Under-world. 
His genius is the golden bough that makes us 
free of its secrecies. With him we journey by 
the sad wave of Acheron and hear the alti guat 
of the damned. We descry through the murky 
air the lurid mosques of the city of Dis, and 
blench at the eldritch shrieks of the fiends and 
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the Furies who would deny entrance into their 
citadel. We hearken to the boiling of the 
river of blood as Phlegethon runs hurtling 
down unplumbed abysses. We scale toilfully 
the beetling crags that wall in the cloisters of 
Malebolge. We cower beneath the impending 
bulk of the giant, Antzus, as he looms above 
us like the leaning tower of Garisenda. We 
tread the realms of thick-ribbed ice—the dun- 
geon of Lucifer—where Ugolino gnaws forever 
the skull of Ruggieri. About us is the fetid 
atmosphere of sin, charged with the nameless 
abominations of the reprobate. The only 
respite from these horrors is the occasional 
inset of natural landscape—some pastoral of 
Italian uplands, some idyll of the Casentine’s 
cool runnels, or Ulysses’ sea-faring—that 
gratefully relieves the calenture bred by the 
mephitic reek of Hell.” 


Emerging from the 
infernal regions, Dante 
enters on the via purga- 
tiva of Salvation. There 
are seven terraces that.. 
girdle the conical 
Mound of Purgatory, 
and on them penitent 
souls are purified from 
the remains of the seven 
deadly sins — Pride, 
Envy, Anger, Sloth, 
Avarice, Gluttony, Lux- 
ury. The modes of 
purification are Contri- 
tion, Confession and 
Satisfaction. The 
“Purgatorio,” in Mr. 
Moynihan’s view, is the 
most winningly human 
part of the “Divine 
Comedy.”’. It abounds, 
he says, in exquisite 
artistic sketches—cam- 
eos imaged from the 
classics and Holy Writ; 
vignets of land and sea, 
wood and river; deli- 
cate nocturnes of Ital- 
ian hamlets. 


“Many an_ engagirg 
portrait is limned in its 
pages—the knightly trou- 
bador, Sordello; the in- 
triguing sluggard, Belac- 
qua; the modest person of 


Nella; the lovely, wailing figure of La Pia. 
The poem is instinct with the spirit of aspira- 
tion, of loving-kindness, of angelic visitings, of 
Divine clemency. That the Goodness of God 
has wide arms of mercy is vouchéd_for by the 
salvation of King Manfred and Buonconte (by 
virtue of ‘una lagrimetta’) at the last; by the 
redemption of the Emperor Trajan because of 
his good deed; by the conversion of the poet, 
Statius, through his reading of Virgil. No- 
where else is the state of suffering souls so 
vividly realized, nor the Catholic doctrine of the 
Communion of Saints so well authenticated as 
in their constant pleas for intercession of the 
faithful.” 


As Dante, in the company of Beatrice, 
speeds from the lowest to the highest of the 
heavens, he traverses the via illuminativa of 
divine knowledge. The mystical vision, 





THE FATE OF THE HERETIC IN DANTE’S INFERNO 
We see here Farinata degli Uberti, a noble Florentine, punished for his heresies 
in a tomb burning with intense fire. ‘‘His breast and forehead there erecting 
seem'd as in high scorn he held e’en hell.’”” This is one of hundreds of illustra- 
tions of Dante’s ‘‘Divine Comedy” made by Doré, the French artist. 
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AN AMERICAN SCULPTOR’S TRIBUTE TO DANTE 


William Ordway Partridge here suggests not only the first meeting of Dante and Beatrice, but also the all-pervading 
feminine influence in Dante's poetry. 


culminating in union with God, thus be- 
comes the substance of the “‘Paradiso.”’ It 
is, as Mr. Moynihan describes it, ‘‘a new 
Apocalypse wherein through the medium of 
light, motion, music, he seeks to shadow 
forth the glories of the supernal world.” 
The spirits of the blessed assume sensible 
form, and expound the mysteries of Pre- 
destination, of the Godhead, of the Re- 
demption. 

The last stage of Dante’s pilgrimage is 
reached beyond the Heaven of Saturn. 
Here monastic spirits meditate and here he 
is examined in the theological virtues by 
the Apostles Peter, James and John. 


“Then, after viewing the Primum Modile 
circling in movements of seraphic love of God, 
Dante, under the auspices of the great mystic, 
St. Bernard, enters the via unttiva of the Em- 
pyrean. There he beholds the sainted hosts of 
the heavenly court (among them his patro- 
nesses, Lucia and Beatrice), queened over by 
Mary, Mother of God, in the semblance of the 
great White Rose of Paradise. By virtue of 
St. Bernard’s superb canticle of intercession to 
the Blessed Virgin, Dante obtains the grace of 
the Beatific Vision. With eyes euphrasied by 
the lumen gloriae, he gazes on the Divine 
Exemplar in Whom is resumed the essence of all 
created things. He contemplates the Triune 
God, and apprehends mysteries which ‘eye has 
not seen, ear has not heard, nor has it entered 
into the heart of man to conceive.’ Then his 
vision ends, consummated in the blessedness of 
‘the Love that moves the Sun and all the 
stars.’”’ 


Dante’s poem is interpreted by this 
Roman Catholic writer as the drama of a 


soul that came through much tribulation 
from the human to the divine, from time to 
eternity. It is the product, he says, of a 
finely tempered nature, ‘impressionable in 
every guise,’’ through the alembic of whose 
genius things earthly are sublimated into 
their heavenly values, and Christian truth 
is distilled from pagan lore. It records the 
discipline by which the youthful troubador 
was lessoned into Christian stoicism and 
mysticism. ; 


“For Dante is at once poet and philosopher, 
Scholastic and mystic, Aristotelian in mind 
and Platonist at heart. He has the Scholastic 
acumen and the mystic insight to sift the 
material that nature and life present to the 
senses, and to disengage its spiritual content. 
He has the faculty of moral vision that pierces 
through the show of things, and lays bare the 
soul of men and cities. He has the Stoic 
gravitas, and the fine impatience of the worldly 
concerns men waste their lives upon: 

The heavens are calling you and wheel 

around you, 
Displaying to you their eternal beauties, 
And still your eye is looking on the ground; 
Whence He, Who all discerns, chastises you.” 


The “Divine Comedy”’ of Dante has 
been called the swan-song of Scholasticism. 
It exemplies rather, Mr. Moynihan assures 
us, the power of the wing, the flight of the 
eagle. ‘“‘Those who today enter into its 
secret places can feel upon them the 


impulsion of its spirit, and can still hear 
beating through the clear, cold air ‘the 
mighty pulse of the eagle’s wings as he 
soars with steady eyes against the Sun. 


,o? 
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IS BOLSHEVISM GETTING A GRIP 
ON THE CHURCHES? . 


“Bolshevism and radicalism” to gain 

a foothold in the American churches 
are proclaimed in a report submitted by 
Everett P. Wheeler to the National Civic 
Federation on the occasion of its twenty- 
first annual convention. The report de- 
clares that the Presbyterian, Episcopal and 
Methodist churches are most infested with 
radical ideas, and that even the Roman 
Catholic Church shows tendencies in the 
same direction. 

As a typical instance of the foothold 
gained in the Presbyterian Church by the 
radical elements, the report cites the Labor 
Temple, Fourteenth Street and Second 
Avenue, New York, described as ‘‘a regu- 
larly constituted Presbyterian Church, 
known as the American International 
Church.”” Among the speakers who have 
been permitted to use the church are 
William D. Haywood, Ralph Chaplin and 
others of the I.W.W.; Henry Jaeger, 
Algernon Lee, Gregory Zilboorg, Norman 
Thomas and others of the Socialist Party, 
and such independent radicals as Elizabeth 
Gurley Flynn and Arthur Giovannitti. 

A similar tendency is noted by the report 
in certain Episcopal churches. For ex- 
ample, a public forum, analogous in many 
ways to the Labor Temple, is conducted by 
the Rev. Dr. Percy Stickney Grant in the 
Church of the Ascension at Tenth Street 
and Fifth Avenue. 

The report finds that while the Methodist 
Church does not tolerate ‘conspicuous 
centers,’’ such as have been found in the 
Presbyterian and Episcopal Churches, 
“there are among its clergy men who have 
espoused radical and some revolutionary 
doctrines.” 

The fact that the Roman Catholic 
Church “‘is steadfast in its support of law 
and order’ is recognized in the report, 
which alleges, however, that ‘‘there are to 
be found certain priests whose viewpoints 
on social and economic questions meet with 
the hearty support and applause of the 
radical and revolutionary elements in our 
country.”’ Some of these priests hold in- 
fluential positions in church organizations 


S "Bolshevism efforts on the part of 


and are supposed to speak with ‘authdrtiy 
on economic and social questions. 

John Haynes Holmes and the organiz- 
ers of churches of an interdenominational 
character are scored in the report, which 
goes on to speak of the Christian Socialist 
Fellowship organized in Louisville, Ky., in 
1911, and the Christian Socialist League 
of America. The latter is described as 
“frankly the exponent of Marxism,” and is 
said to carry on an extensive propaganda in 
church organizations and theological semi- 
naries. 

In closing the report the committee 
states its belief in ‘‘the American (which is 
also the Christian) idea of equal rights and 
opportunities,”’ and adds: 


“Our great system of public education is 
based on this idea. Every commonwealth 
should be what William Penn called Phila- 
delphia—the City of Brotherly Love. It is 
because the Socialist and Communist Party, as 
organized in Europe and America, seems to us 
to embody the antagonistic conception of class 
envy, hatred and malice, that we oppose its 
teachings and point out its dangers.”’ 


All of which may show, as the Christian 
Work (New York) says, that “the church 
really is plowing’; but fails to establish 
any connection between the church and 
real Bolshevism. There is something ‘‘hys- 
terical” about this report, in the view of 
the Rev. Dr. S. Edward Young, of Brook- 
lyn. _ The New York Socialist daily, the 
Call, makes the charge that investigators 
for the Civic Federation have been actu- 
ated not so much by a desire to find any 
lurking menace to the country’s institu- 
tions as to ‘get something”’ on particular 
individuals. 

The Call goes on to speak of the case of 
the Rev. Julius Hecker, head of the 
Russian Department of the International 
Y.M.C.A. It seems that Mr. Hecker 
has spent several years in Russia. The 
work of his department consists in trans- 
lating books into Russian, publishing 
scientific charts and selling them at cost, 
and similar activities. Seventy-five per 
cent of the works thus made available to 
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the Russian people are technical in nature. 
Some are religious. 
cal in nature. And yet Mr. Hecker has 
found himself labeled as an ‘‘anarchist’’ and 
“atheist’’ in a mysterious report sent to the 
directors of the International Y. M. C. A. 
by a National Civic Federation agent. 
The Y. M. C. A. took up the ‘“charges,”’ 
investigated them, and dismissed them. 

Another case cited by the Call is that of 
the Rev. J. Howard Melish, rector of the 
Episcopal Church of the Holy Trinity, 
Brooklyn. Mr. Melish is secretary of the 
Social Service Commission of the Episcopal 
Church. He made an address as far back 
as 1913 in which he attempted to show the 
attitude of ‘the American Federation of 
Labor, the Socialist Party and the I. W. W. 
toward the church, and he now complains 
that a part of his address, torn from its 
context, has been resurrected’and used in 
an article in the National Civic Federation 
Review to injure him and the work of the 
Social Service Commission. 

The Call declares that similar injuries 
have been inflicted on the Rev. Bernard 
Iddings Bell, head of St. Stephen's 
College, on Bishop Frederic B. Fisher, of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, and upon 
other religious leaders against whom it was 
desired to bring a charge of ‘‘Bolshevism.”’ 
They one and all deny this charge, as also 
do the directors of the Labor Temple. 
The fact that the Temple has been leased 
at various times for radical meetings does 
not, the directors say, commit the Temple 
to the views of the speakers. 

It is all, the Christian Work declares, ‘‘a 
new heresy hunt,’’ with economics, instead 
of theology, dominating the scene. The 
same paper comments further: 


“The Civic Federation started very nobly as 
an organization through which men interested 
in the public welfare, tho differing greatly in 
their positions, might unitedly work for wise 
developments. Within the last half decade, 
however it has come completely under the 
control of the less tolerant conservatives. So 
far now from possessing a lively sense of the 
requirements implicit in the fact of’ human 
brotherhood and a keen sensitiveness to the 
meaning of liberty, the Civic Federation has 
almost unfailingly of late taken a stand out 
of sympathy with these two fundamentals of 
_ the real American spirit.... The committee 


None of them is politi- 
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even finds that the Young Men’s and Young 
Women's Christian Associations and the Red 
Cross are similarly tainted. The Civic Asso- 
ciation’s committee is evidently greatly dis- 
turbed at the thought of Christianity’s being 
applied to the economic organization of so- 
ciety. May they get a clearer knowledge of 
the teachings of Jesus.” 


The New York World is equally dis- 
trustful of the findings of the committee: 


“The Civic Federation must have time 
hanging heavily on its hands and very little to 
do. Surely a day has arrived when the find- 
ings of professional patriots on a still hunt for 
treason can be dismissed as unimportant and 
their activities can be discouraged. Is Mr. 
Wheeler certain he knows Bolshevism when he 
meets or hears it? Definitions of Bolshevism 
have been so loose of late that any minister who 
spoke in favor of higher wages or better con- 
ditions in industry has laid himself open to the 
charge of sympathizing with red revolution. 
To admit a strike as morally possible has given 
rise to grave doubt concerning a man’s stability 
as a pillar of society. By lumping all social 
aspiration under a single condemnatory name 
we have created agitators out of law-abiding 
citizens. By the same methods we have 
thrown discredit on moderate causes and 
crowded social and political organizations to 
right or left. 

“The real bias of this report on the churches 
is indicated in its grudging admission that 
‘freedom of discussion is often desirable.’ It is 
always desirable. Without it democracy is 
impossible. The limits which must be set to 
its use are already defined by law, and nothing 
is to be gained by narrowing them.” 


The Weekly Review (New York) voices 
the conservative position in this contro- 
versy when, in an editorial commended by 
Everett P. Wheeler, it says: 


“We must be either for Socialism or against 
it: and if we are against it we must keep ever 
alive in our consciousness the vital issue that 
is involved in the conflict. That issue is not 
to be sought in the details which distinguish 
one brand of Socialism from another; it resides 
in the spirit that is common to them all—the 
spirit that decries individual responsibility, 
that belittles individual liberty, that would 
purchase exemption from the inequalities, the 
hardships and the vicissitudes of the world by 
surrendering to the deadening grasp of collec- 
tive regulation all that gives savor of life, 
energy to the character, and impetus to the 
exertions of the vast majority of mankind.” 
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SHOULD WOMEN SERVE AS JURORS 
IN DIVORCE CASES? 


N a memorable poem in “Leaves of 
Grass” Walt Whitman writes of the 
coming woman: 


Her shape arises, 

She less guarded than ever, yet more guarded 
than ever, 

The gross and soil’d she moves among do not 
make her gross and soil’d. . . . 

Oaths, quarrels, hiccup’d songs, smutty expres- 
sions, are idle to her as she passes, 

She is silent, she is possess’d of herself, they 
do not offend her. 

She receives them as the laws of Nature 
receive them, she is strong, 

She too is a law of Nature—there is no law 
stronger than she is. 


These lines are worth recalling at a time 
when the question has been seriously raised 
in England and this country : whether 
women should be released from jury duty in 
divorce and other cases in which the evi- 
dence is likely to be indecent. The New 
York Herald presents a symposium on the 
subject. -Judge “Florence E. Allen, of 
Cleveland, Ohid; Justice Cohalan, of New 
York; Annette Abbott Adams, first woman 
to hold the important position of Assistant 
Attorney General of the United States; and 
George Gordon Battle, formerly Assistant 
District Attorney of New York, participate. 

It is significant that the women repre- 
sented in this symposium take more uncom- 
promizing ground than that taken by the 
men. Mr. Battle, for instance, suggests that 
there are many cases in which no doubt 
women would prefer not to serve; while 
Justice Cohalan thinks that the sense of 
chivalry which is shown toward women 
would prevent their being compelled to 
belong to juries before which salacious 
divorce cases are being discussed. On the 
other hand, Mrs. Adams is in favor of 
“‘mixed juries,’’ and Judge Allen makes the 
following comment: 


“T believe that in practically every kind of 
case tried to a jury, civil and criminal, women 
may serve together with men as jurors, to the 
furtherance of substantial justice. 

“One great hindrance to the proper conduct 
of the ordinary trial is the difficulty of securing 
intelligent jurors. Having women serve upon 





the jury more than doubles the number of 
intelligent citizens.available for jury service. 
This is true because, with the exception of the 
women with young children, women of edu- 
cation and intelligence have more leisure, 
relatively, than men of equal education and 
intelligence. We therefore should use women 
for jury service unless some obvious dis- 
advantage arises from their use. 

“In my experience, which has been confined 
wholly to criminal courts, no disadvantages 
have arisen from the use of women on mixed 
juries. I know of no instance in which the 
women have failed to cooperate with the men 
upon the juries. We do not, in Ohio, try 
divorce cases to a jury, but I have had women 
in cases involving robbery, burglary and 
murder. They are extremely attentive and 
follow the evidence with conscientious interest. 
The men jurors have commented favorably 
upon their work, and in general the women who 
have served upon my mixed juries have given 
excellent satisfaction.” 


In England this whole matter has been 


‘widely discussed as.a result of a recent 


disagreeable case in the London Divorce 
Court. Women were sitting in this Court 
for the first time. Part of the evidence 
was in the form of indecent photographs. 
The Judge was unwilling that the photo- 
graphs should be shown to the women and 
suggested that the jurymen should look at 
the photographs and explain to the women 
as they thought fit the bearing of this evi- 
dence on the case. Sir Edward Marshall- 
Hall, one of the lawyers in the case, made a 
great profession of the embarrassment he 
felt in referring to such subjects at all in the 
presence of the women of the jury. 

All this serves, in the opinion of the 
English Law Journal, to confirm the view, 
so often expressed, that the active par- 
ticipation of women in the administration 
of justice might sometimes hamper it. 
The Law Journal comments: 

“Parliament, in its wisdom, having em- 
powered women to take part in the administra- 
tion of the law, there is, of course, nothing to be 
done but to make the best of rather a bad job. 
But the unpleasant incident in the Divorce 
Court on Tuesday, when women for the first 
time occupied seats in the jury-box in that 


. 
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Court, serves to confirm the view, expressed in 
these columns and elsewhere, that the active 
participation of women in the administration of 
justice, whether as jurors or as advocates, might 
sometimes hamper it... . Half the jury did 
not see a picture which, according to the learned 
judge, it was necessary to inspect in order to 
gauge the relations between the parties. . 

“The incident has its significance in regard to 
woman advocates as well as to woman jurors. 
It indicates—what was repeatedly pointed out 
when the admission of women to the Bar was 
under discussion—that their appearance in 
certain classes of litigation and criminal trials, 
by embarrassing their opponents, may tend to 
interfere with the course of justice. When 
women do practise in the Courts—and we are 
far from saying that there are not some classes 
of litigation in which their services may be 
useful—they will, it may be hoped, abstain 
from appearing in cases in which their presence 
is likely to have that mischievous result.” 


This case, however, has just the opposite 
effect on radical commentators. Ina fiery 
letter to the London Daily News, George 
Bernard Shaw, the playwright, objects to 
the assumption of Judge and lawyer that 
“as all men are familiar with abominable 
and beastly letters and obscene picture 
cards,’’ they are competent to examine 
obscene documents and pictures and to 
explain them to innocent women. ‘Now I 
am a married man,” he writes, “in my 
sixty-fifth year; and I solemnly protest 
that I am entirely guiltless of this alleged 
male habit of reading abominable and 
beastly letters and gloating over porno- 
graphic pictures.’’ He continues: ‘‘Sir 
Edward Marshall-Hall’s assumption that 
my sensibilities in this matter are less 
delicate than those of women is not only 
unfounded, but extremely offensive. It was 
part of his case that these ‘exhibits’ had 
passed between a mananda woman. Then 
why in the name of common sense did this 
blushing barrister exclude the six jurymen 
from the apclogy which he thought it 
necessary to make for presenting them to 
the six jurywomen?”’ 

Mr. Shaw goes on to call attention to the 
fact that one of the jurywomen in the case 
under discussion was Lilian Barker, execu- 
tive officer of a new training scheme of the 
Central Committee on Women’s Employ- 
ment. He says: 


“T need not emphasize the gross absurdity 
of referring Miss Lilian Barker, whose extra- 
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ordinary record as a welfare worker during the 
war, to say nothing of her present responsi- 
ble employment, makes her judgment more 
valuable in any question of domestic morality 
than that of the whole British Bar and Bench, 
to the, nearest juryman, possibly a_ bashful 
novice of twenty-two, for instruction as to 
what she should think of an improper picture. 

“But I declare that it is monstrous that 
any woman or any man having a public duty 
of this kind to perform should have his or her 
name published as having on such-and-such a 
day been engaged in the examination of 
‘abominable and beastly’ documents. What 
would be said if hospital nurses could not 
assist at unmentionable operations—as they 
have to every day—without having their names 
published in connection with disgusting descrip- 
tions of their work? Why is the sense of 
decency which protects nurses and surgeons 
from such repulsive reports suspended in the 
case of jurymen and jurywomen?” 


Miss Barker has herself been heard from 
in an interview, in the London Times, in 
which she not only champions the right of 
women to sit on juries but also expresses 
her conviction that mixed juries are a 
deterrent to depravity. The chief objection 
to mixed juries, she says, is one the reason 
for which has not been giyen; it is com- 
mon to both depraved men and women 
who ‘‘were safe before in the freemasonry 
among men—good and bad—which makes 
them hang together and conceal from the 
ordinary decent woman practices which, if 
they were known, would be stopped by the 
force of the joint public opinion of decent 
men and decent women.” 

The News editorially takes the position 
that ‘ideals of equal justice and equal 
citizenship are higher than the ideal of 
personal delicacy, even sincerely enter- 
tained.”” The Spectator finds it irrational 
to forbid women to serve in cases in which 
women are directly involved as parties— 
“cases which would never have occurred 
had not some Helen been carried off to 
Troy.”” Women as a type, the Spectator 
says, can surely bear to hear about what 
things some woman do or about what 
happens to some women. The same paper 
adds: “‘It is quite a common failing on the 
part of men who are chivalrous in a mis- 
taken way or who are violently reactionary 
in the interests of the other sex to over- 
state the case on behalf of women.” 
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HEAD HUNTING: ITS PRACTICE 
AND PURPOSE 


P NAHE Penihings of Borneo live in 
dread of the head-hunting raids of the 
Ibans of Sarawak, and the Dutch 

government has had to establish a garrison 

for suppression of the practice—with what 
result is yet to be ascertained. The Long 

Glats on the Merasi are also constantly 

on guard against the Ibans. Until lately 

these inveterate head-hunters would cross 
the mountains, make prahus—native boats 

—then travel down the upper Mahakam 

and commit depredations among the kam- 

pongs or villages, killing whomsoever they 
could and fleeing to the mountains. As one 

Penihing chief put it to the explorer and 

anthropologist, Carl Lumholtz, from whose 

work we get our facts:* ‘The river was 
full of their prahus.” 

These head-hunting raids may include 
assaults on kampongs but very often they 
are cowardly attacks on small groups of un- 
suspecting people, men, women and. chil- 
dren. The heads thus secured appear to be 
as highly valued as those acquired under 
more heroic conditions. The heads of 
Malays are appreciated, but, with few ex- 
ceptions, not those of white people: The 
head is severed by one stroke. 

As a typical case of head-hunting, Pro- 
fessor Lumholtz gives a description of a 
raid by ten Bukats upon a small party of 
Saputans who were on a hunt. Among 
certain tribes a woman may accompany her 
husband or another man on a chase, carry a 
spear and assist in killing pig or deer. 
Bear she does not tackle. She also carries 
her own parang or short sword, with which 
she may kill small pigs and cut down 
obstacles in her path. The hunting party 
had been successful and there were women 
init. The Bukats attacked the party and 
only one woman escaped. 

The slayers hurried off with three heads, 
being afraid of the people of the kampong 
which was not far away. As usual the 
heads were tied by the hair to the handle of 
the shield, and were thus carried to the 
place where the rattan bags had been left, 
inside of which they were then placed. 





* Through Central Borneo. By Carl Lumholtz. 
Two vols. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 


After taking heads the men are on the run 
for two or three days, travelling at night 
with torches, and in the evening they make 
a big fire to dry the heads. The brains, be- 
cause of the weight, may have been taken 
out the first evening. The hair has first 
been cut off and taken care of, to be tied as 
ornaments to shields or plaited round the 
handle of the sword. 

The last night out the head-hunters 
always sleep near their kampong, and early 
next morning, while it is still dark, they 
come singing. The people of the kampong 
waken, array themselves in their best 
finery, and go to meet them, the women 
wearing their newest skirts and bringing 
pieces of cloth to present to the conquerors. 
The man who cut the head carries it sus- 
pended from his neck until it is taken from 
him by a woman who gives him the cloth 
to wear instead, possibly as a badge of 
heroism. It makes no difference whether 
this service is performed by his wife, an un- 
married woman, or another man’s wife. 
The singing ceases and all proceed to the 
kampong, to the house of the kapala, where 
the heads are hung from the beam at the 
head of the ladder, and the cloths which 
were bestowed upon the victors are returned 
tothe women. The heads are left hanging, 
while for the festivities connected with 
their arrival a hut, called mangosang, is 
constructed, consisting of an airy shelter 
made of two rows of bamboo stalks sup- 
ported against each other, and profusely 
adorned with the inevitable wood shavings. 

The head hunters must take their food 
apart from their associates and in the 
presence of the heads. They bring water 
from the river to boil rice, in bamboo. 
When the cooking is finished, the heads are 
brought to take part in the meal, being 
hung near the place where the men are to 
eat and a little distance from the floor to be 
out of reach of the dogs. A pinch of rice is 
put into a hole made with a spear point in 
the top of the skull and the head is ad- 
dressed in certain words: ‘‘Eat this rice 
first. Don’t be angry. Take care of me. 
Make this body of mine well.’’ During the 
period of restrictions imposed upon the 
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hunters the heads remain at the same place, 
sharing the meals in this style. After 
twelve days no more food is given to the 
heads, which are hung on the beam again, 
three to five being placed together in a 
basket. Ata festival food will be offered to 
the heads. 

These head-hunting raids are sometimes 
carried far away into distant regions and 
may occupy several months. After suchan 
expedition has been determined upon, the 
preparations occupy usually about three 
months. When all is ready for a start, a 
delay of from one to four days may be 
caused by unfavorable interference of an 
omen bird. Should a bird chance to repeat 
the omen when another start is made, the 
party must return to the kampong and wait 
a long time. The Dayaks are very much 
guided in their actions by omens taken not 
only from birds but also from incidents. 
Merely to hear a certain bird is 
sufficient reason to change all 
plans. If a head-hunting party 
sees a large tree fall, the expedi- 
tion is abandoned and no young 
man who took part can ever join 
another venture of the same kind. 
Old and experienced men, after 
the lapse of a year, may resume 
operations. In case of encoun- 
tering a centipede a head-hunting 
expedition must return imme- 
diately to the kampong and for 
four years no such enterprize may 
be undertaken. 

The purposes of head-hunting 
are manifold. The slain man is 
believed to change into a servant 
and assistant in the next life. 
When a chief dies it becomes an 
essential duty to provide him 
with heads, which are deposited 
on his grave as sacrifices, and the 
souls of which serve him in the 
next life. Heads taken for the 
benefit of kampong people are 
hung in the house of the kapala 
{o counteract misfortune and to 
confer all manner of benefits. An 
important point is that the pres- 
ence of the heads from other 
‘tribes, or rather of the souls 
residing in them, compels evil 
antohs to depart. A kampong 


thus is supposed to become purified, free 
from disease. The killing of a pig helps a 
little, a water-buffalo more, but to kill a 
man and bring the head makes the kam- 
pong completely clean. 

“If no heads are brought in there will be 
much illness, poor harvest, little fruit, fish 
will not come up the river as far as our 
kampong, and the dogs will not care to pur- 
sue pigs,’ Mr. Lumholtz was told by a 
Penihing who had taken part in a head- 
hunt and served his sentence in Soerabaia. 
“But are not people angry at losing their 
heads?’ he wasasked. ‘‘No,’’ he answered, 
“we give the heads food on their arrival 
and every month afterward, and make fire 
every evening to keep them warm. If they 
feel cold, then they get angry.” 

The man who has taken a head is con- 
sidered a hero by the women, and, if un- 
married, is certain to secure a desirable wife. 





WHAT THE EVIL SPIRITS FEAR MOST 


Here we behold a human head in the clutches of a carved image of 
a tiger, the whole effect upon those wicked, wicked ghosts which 
haunt Borneo all the time being inconceivably intimidating. 
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WHY EVERY MALE IS A LATENT 
FEMALE 


ALES and females of the majority 
i of the higher animals differ from 


each other not only in the primary 
sex characters, maleness and femaleness, 
but also in a great many so-called second- 
ary sexual characters. We have but to 
consider as instances the antlers of male 
deer, the bright color of many cock birds, 
the mustache and beard of man, the high 
voice and the small hands and feet of 
woman. Finally, there is the difference in 
instinct between the sexes. 

Are the factors for all these differences 
simply part of the sex factors? asks Pro- 
fessor J. S. Huxley, of New College, Oxford, 
in Discovery (London). Or are they quite 
separate but somehow controlled by the 
sex factors. There is no doubt that the 
second alternative is the true one wherever 
careful investigation has been made, an 
individual of one sex can be shown to con- 
tain factors both for the secondary sex 
character which it possesses and also those 
for the secondary sex characters of the op- 
posite sex, but in a latent condition. If a hen 
golden pheasant is crossed with an ordinary 
cock pheasant, its male offspring show, be- 
sides some male characters derived from 
the father, others typical of the golden 
pheasant. These must have been present 
tho invisible in the mother. 


“Again, when the ovary of a bird is removed, 
at the next moult the operated hen will appear 
with the plumage of a cock. Most startling 
of all, Steinach, in Germany, showed that, if 
the reproductive organs are removed from a 
young male rat, and ovaries from a young fe- 
male grafted into the abdomen in their place, 
the male grows up into a creature resembling 
the female in every particular, not merely in 
size and form, but also in instincts.” 


The sex factor, then, acts like a switch. 
One dose of it in mammals turns on a set 
of conditions which permits of all the male 
characters developing. Two doses turn on 
the conditions that allow femaleness and 
female characters to appear. Sometimes 
it would even appear possible to alter these 
conditions so that some of the female 
characters begin to appear in a female 


while female traits assert themselves in 
a male. 


“We are all therefore double, as far as sec- 
ondary sex-characters go; but only one set is 
generally allowed to develop, while the other 
is kept latent. Sometimes, however, it is not 
kept completely latent; and so come about the 
abnormal individuals with a mixture of the 
psychology of the two sexes, or even a reversal 
of sex-impulses. They are a problem to the 
psychoanalysts, and are often looked upon 
with great moral reprobation by ordinary 
people. But, in many cases, there can be no 
doubt that their condition is no fault of their 
own, but due to some slightly irregular work- 
ing of part of the machinery of sex-determina- 
tion. They are, in fact, what Metschnikoff 
called ‘disharmonies’ in biology.” 


There remains the problem of controlling 
sex determination experimentally: 


“The problem is still very incompletely in- 
vestigated. In frogs, there is no doubt that 
delay in fertilization causes preponderance of 
males; and in birds and moths, crosses between 
different varieties or species often result in 
individuals which ought, by their chromo- 
somes, to be females, being transformed, some- 
times incompletely and sometimes completely, 
into individuals of the other sex. 

“In general, we may say that it is becoming 
increasingly probable that, while the mechan- 
ism of the sex-chromosomes provides the usual 
basis for sex-determination, yet other influ- 
ences may sometimes modify or override this 
mechanism, and that within the next few 
decades we shall probably be able to control, 
in some degree, the determination of sex in 
many species of animals, and possibly even in 
man. . . . Further, alfho naturally we cannot 
conduct on man, generation after generation, 
the elaborate breeding experiments necessary 
to clear up the inheritance of a number of char- 
acters, yet some human traits have been shown 
to be transmitted ina Mendelian way. Atype 
of malformation, known as brachydactyly, for 
instance, in which the fingers are abnormally 
stumpy, is inherited as a simple Mendelian 
dominant; while hemophilia, or the failure 
of the blood to clot properly, and some 
forms of color-blindness, are inherited pre- 
cisely in the way which we should expect 
for characters whose factors are lodged in 
sex-chromosomes.”’ 
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LAWS OF EVIDENCE FOR A SUPER- 
NORMAL OCCURRENCE 


EFINITION of the laws of evidence 

for the supernormal is not a simple 

matter. The test of truth which 
is applicable to those departments of sci- 
ence dealing with inorganic nature, such as 
physics and chemistry, is not applicable 
here. This test is that of repetition and 
Doctor George E. Wright, who lays this 
rule down, notes the scope of its applica- 
tion—which is often overlooked. Thus, if 
a proposition is set forth that, given cer- 
tain conditions or processes, certain re- 
sults follow—this proportion can be proved 
or disproved by simple repetition.* 


“If a chemist states that, by applying cer- 
tain reagents to certain substances and follow- 
ing certain procedure in the application of heat, 
pressure, and so forth, he gets a certain result, 
it is at once possible for any other qualified 
chemist to verify or disprove his conclusions 
by repeating the experiment any number of 
times. 

“In inorganic science, then, the test ot repe- 
tition can be applied just as often as it is 
possible to obtain the same materials and con- 
ditions, the necessary apparatus, and the serv- 
ices of a competent experimenter. This, gen- 
erally, means that the test can be applied at 
will.” 


Now, the evidence for facts of the so- 
called ‘“‘psychic’”’ kind will certainly not 
sustain the test of repetition. One reason 
alone, among others, is sufficient to ac- 
count for this. We are never in a position 
to assure identical conditions. Conditions 
may be approximately equa! in many cases, 
but we are never able definitely to assure 
that they will be so. Are we, therefore, to 
say that the evidence for supernormal facts 
or psychic phenomena or whatever we are 
to call them is not amenable to scientific 
analysis, that it is even too uncertain ‘and 
fickle to be worthy of scientific considera- 
tion? Doctor Wright answers his own 
question by saying: surely not! 


“When we pass to those departments of 
science which deal with organic nature we find 
that the criterion of repetition can, by no 

* Practical Views on Psychic Phenomena. By 


George E. Wright. New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Howe. 


means, be rigidly applied. In biology the 
conditions of experiment are, to a greater or a 
less degree, uncontrollable. Theories and hy- 
potheses are built up, not on the unvarying 
results of repetition under identical conditions, 
but on the average results of experiments and 
observations where both the conditions of the 
experiment and the material (vital organisms) 
experimented upon, are, to a greater or less 
extent (but always to some extent) uncon- 
trollable.”’ 


The evidence for supernormal facts is 
cumulative, not repetitive. The analogy 
to be adopted is that of the fagot of sticks. 
How is the evidence to be obtained? 


“To answer this question it is necessary to 
emphasize an important distinction between 
inquiry in this subject and inquiry in most de- 
partments of natural science. In the latter, 
reading and experiment proceed side by side— 
the lecture-room is but an annexe to the labor- 
atory. Practical personal experience is rightly 
considered essential. Generally speaking, ex- 
periment in inorganic science is always instruc- 
tive and never, finally, misleading. The experi- 
menter is dealing with phenomena which are 
invariably referable to the fundamental dimen- 
sions of space, mass, and time. The possible 
errors are those of instrumentation, observa- 
tion and external interference, these can, with 
time and patience, be eliminated or, rather, to 
speak quite accurately, reduced within nar- 
row and known limits. 

“The personality of the experimenter does 
not, in such cases, have much effect. Mech- 
anism is available to take the place of Sensa- 
tion. One is not required to decide the tem- 
perature of liquids by placing the hand in thema 
The thermometer is available for this purpose. 
The influence of the personality of the observer 
is, then, confined to the possible visual errors 
in reading the thermometer. 

“The ultimate appeal, therefore, is always 
to mechanism. In psychic experimentation, 
however, we have generally no mechanism to 
help us. The experimenter is his own appa- 
ratus, his own Psychoscope. He is dealing 
with phenomena which are, by definition, 
extranormal, and not referable to physical 
dimensions. He is evaluating these phenom- 
ena by their sensory effects on himself.” 


An essential point in considering the 
proof of a supernormal fact is to make sure 
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that the observers have not ‘‘faked’’ their 
particulars. It is possible to eliminate the 
factor of ‘‘fake’’ by making sure of the good 
faith of all concerned. The observers may 
have been deceived. There is such a thing 
as self-deception. In two important de- 
partments of psychic research, communi- 
cation with the disembodied and telepathy 
no exceptional demands are made on the 
recorders of the facts. One can test the 
records and if there be a doubt he may 
disbelieve. When we have to consider the 
records of complex phenomena, not merely 
simple reports of spoken words but descrip- 
tions of lengthy and complicated occur- 
rences, we certainly must consider whether 
the training, experience and temperament 
of the investigators have been of a kind to 
make them competent in the establishment 
of a supernormal fact. The point is some- 
times made that a supernormal fact is so 
utterly at variance with the known laws of 
nature, so remote from the common experi- 
ence of mankind that no evidence can out- 
weigh the antecedent improbability of it. 
But, as Massey has well said, the antece- 
dent improbability of any event is simply 
equivalent to the improbability that evi- 
dence reaching a certain standard of value 
will be forthcoming and therefore vanishes 
with the occurrence of such evidence. 


“The evidence for communication with the 
disembodied is very strong. The practical 
man is confronted with a large number of con- 


sistent and reliable observations of a phenom- 
enon for which no reasonable explanation can 
yet be found, except that the disembodied do 
originate communications to us embodied. 
This hypothesis has, therefore, to be accepted 
provisionally. Alternately, he may say, that 
altho the present evidence is good he requires 
more of it before he can consider proot as com- 
plete. No impartial investigator can quarrel 
with this conclusion. . . . 

“The first need is to arrive at a clear idea as 
to the kind of communications which can be 
considered as evidential. Assuming that there 
is a disembodied intelligence desirous of com- 
municating with a living person, how can he 
afford proof of the authenticity of the com- 
munications received by the latter? Here, I 
think, there is much popular misconception. 
The casual thinker would tell us that if the 
departed can. communicate, it would be easy 
for them to do so in a. manner which would 
admit of no ambiguity. Further reflection 
will show that this is by no means the case. 

“If a dead person can communicate with us 
in the present time he must obviously exist in 
the present time, therefore he must give proof 
of his existence at the time when he sends his 
message. How is any communication to give 
a proof that it does as it purports, emanate in 
present time from a definite person who has 
once lived on this earth? He can tell us of his 
past or his present life. He can also foretell as 
to the future. Foretellings are not evidence at 
the time as they obviously cannot be checked. 
A good deal ot prophesying, of a mild descrip- 
tion, has been done through some mediums, 
The predictions, however, have generally 
proved to be wrong.” 





TWO METHODS 
IN FINDING 


OR twenty years old man Smithers 
had been selling all kinds of things in 
London. He drove bargains and grew 

rich, but he tried to hide his riches and he 
lived meanly. He was afraid of robbers 
and of murderers. A house, by reason of 
its shabbiness and its strong doors and 
windows, attracted his fancy and he bought 
it. He secured every entrance with bars. 
He had the house wired so that nobody 
could touch a door knob, a window sash 
or 4 grating without ringing a bell. If 
any one cut the wiring,'a leaden weight 
would fall on a cartridge and explode it, 


OF PROCEDURE 
A CRIMINAL 


sounding an alarm. Old man Smithers 
lived in the house by himself. 

One day he was found murdered. The 
burglar alarm had been cut and thecartridge 
was not exploded because a piece of cloth had 
been placed under the weight. There was 
not a finger print anywhere, the crime hav- 
ing been done in gloves. The solitary clue 
was a small dark lantern, a child’s toy. 

The narrative is told by Joseph Gollomb 
in the New York Nation. We follow the 
story closely. 

Scotland Yard went to work on the case 
characteristically, A conference was held 
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of the Central Office Squad, consisting of 
four chief inspectors, ten detective in- 
spectors, nineteen detective sergeants and 
fourteen detective constables. They went 
at their problem like a team, captained, but 
working as one. There was no star per- 
former. With only the child’s lantern to 
work on as a clue, the problem became at 
first mere drudgery. A tedious round of 
manufacturers and toy shops followed to 
determine if possible where that lantern 
was bought. In this search team-work was 
everything, individual cleverness nothing. 
Finally it seemed probable that the lantern 
was such as a mother in one of several 
tenement districts in London would buy 
for a seven-year-old child. 

A detective who had a seven-year-old son 
was assigned to allow his boy to play with 
the lantern in the streets, of the quarter 
from which it might have come and to see 
what happened. For a week nothing at all 
happened, and father and son were asked 
to repeat their task in the adjoining district. 
Here the simple device brought no better 
results and again they were assigned new 
territory. This happened several times, 
until it began to look as tho nothing at all 
would come of it. Then one day a little 
boy of the quarter edged up to the police- 
man’s son, looked sharply at the lantern. 

The little boy claimed the lantern as his, 
identifying it by a piece of flannel petticoat 
used as a wick. It was from his sister’s 
petticoat. The father of the first little boy 
joined the two, and then they all went to 
the boy’s mother—a widow who kept 
boarders. 

The detective returned the lantern, and 
found out that the boy missed the lantern 
at about the same time that two of the 
mother’s boarders had left without paying 
their board bills. One had told her that he 
was an electrician, the other a plumber’s 
apprentice, and she remembered seeing 
tocls of their trade, or what she thought 
were such, in their room. 

Followed then another series of weary 
searches by the men of Scotland Yard, 
searches among young plumbers and among 
electricians, in the underworld, in the files 
of criminal records in Scotland Yard, in 
more expensive boarding houses and in 
dance resorts. Nothing short of a big 
organization imbued with team work and 





bulldog perseverance could have accom- 
plished that search. At last two young 
men were found whom the widow, unknown 
to them, identified as her former boarders. 

The police had as yet nothing more seri- 
ous against them than unpaid board bills. 
So they kept them under surveillance. 
They learned that the young men were 
fond of target shooting witha revolver at 
trees in the country. Bullets extracted 
from the trees proved to be of the same 
exceptionally large caliber as that found in 
the murdered miser’s brain. Tactfully, 
patiently, a corps of detectives searched 
into the past of the two men, each finding 
out some seemingly unimportant item. 
But the whole was becoming a net in which 
one day the two men found themselves in- 
extricably fast on the charge of the murder 
and robbery of Smithers. 

This man hunt is contrasted by Mr. 

Gollomb with another in Paris. There had 
been a remarkable series of burglaries in 
the aristocratic Etoile section. In each 
case the burglar took art objects of great 
value, but never of such uniqueness that 
they could not be disposed of without dan- 
ger. The police had not a trace. The 
thief worked with gloves and left no finger 
prints. 
. One dectective—Dornay—struck out a 
lonely furrow. Posing as an art collector, 
he made many acquaintances in the fast 
set. He became interested in a quiet man 
who knew where art treasures could be 
found. Dornay showed more friendliness, 
than the jother liked. Apparently hurt, 
the detective avoided the unsociable man 
—Laroche by name. 

Dornay had as yet only a vague theory 
of Laroche’s connection with the burglar 
he was hunting. The detective could not 
even convince his superiors of the plausi- 
bility of his clue and secure the number of 
men needed to follow Laroche. 

Watching one night outside Laroche's 
hotel Dornay saw the man leave in evening 
dress. Dornay stole up to the man’s room, 
let himself in with a skeleton key, and 
made a thoro search. The only discoveries 
that interested him were a much-used pair 
of gloves and the water caraf and drinking- 
glass Laroche kept on a little stand to the 
left of his bed. With a file Dornay rubbed 
gently at a spot in the thumb of the left- 
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hand glove until little more than a thin fila- 
ment of chamois remained, which, however 
would not be noticeable at a careless 
glance. Then the detective carefully pol- 
ished clean the outsides of the caraf and the 
drinking-glass. He took nothing with him 
when he left. Next morning, when Laroche 
again left the hotel, Dornay stole back into 
the room and eagerly examined the caraf 
and the drinking glass. With a camel's 
hair brush he dusted some graphite powder 
on it until Laroche’s finger-prints showed 
clearly. Substituting other glassware Dor- 
nay carefully brought Laroche’s to police 
headquarters. 

Three weeks later still another burglary 
was reported, bearing all the marks of the 
elusive burglar. But this time the police 
found faint impressions of a left thumb— 
and only that. It was, however, sufficient. 
Dornay’s instinct and little plot had won. 


As he knew, the moisture of the human 
finger is sufficient to leave a print even 
through gloves if the intervening texture is 
thin. And the finger-prints on the scene 
of the latest burglary were identical with 
those on Laroche’s caraf and drinking 
glass. 

The instinct for organized effort which 
has made Scotland Yard the foremost man- 
hunting establishment in the world is a 
trait of the Anglo-Saxon race. In contrast 
was the Paris police treatment of the 
burglaries. The Frenchman is keenly in- 
dividual in his detective work. It makes 
him less patient and therefore less efficient 
in Organization and throws him back upon 
individual effort. He is much more prone 
to hunt a criminal by himself than with 
colleagues. Thus we have the explanation 
of the marked difference between English 
detective work and French detective work. 





LIGHT ON CANCER FROM THE RAT 
THROUGH THE COCKROACH 


nent Professor Fibiger, of Copen- 

hagen, called the attention of the 
surgical and medical world to the fact that 
he had discovered many cases of cancer of 
the stomach in rats coming to his laboratory 
from a certain sugar refinery. There wasa 
careful investigation of that sugar refinery. 
It soon transpired that the buildings were 
infested with rats. 

Many of these rats were duly captured 
and they were invariably found to be acting 
as hosts to a parasitic worm of the so-called 
“nematode” group. These worms have 
very little beyond a mouth and an intestinal 
canal and some of them are intestinal para- 
sites not only in the rat but in man himself. 
The worm was several years ago so little 
known that it had yet to be classified, but it 
has since received a formidable Latin 
name. Fibiger, as his studies are reported 
in the British Medical Journal, says that the 
female of this worm is half as wide around 
the middle as it is long and in the rat it is of 
the most minute size. The female is very 
much larger thanthemale worm. Ratswere 
fed on infected cockroaches and some were 
left to eat the eggs of the worm, It was thus 


. psa years have passed since the emi- 


possible to occasion in the rodents a number 
of instances of inflammations and also well 
authenticated cases of cancer of the stomach. 

Fibiger has now published his additional 
research *s in some bulletins of the French 
Société de Biologic. He has been indus- 
triously feeding his rats with nematode 
eggs. This diet frequently led to cancer of 
the stomach in the rats. Fibiger thus ob- 
tained unique facilities for studying the 
origin of cancer. He separated his rats 
into.groups and administered the eggs to 
one of these groups. Out of more than a 
hundred rats who ate the eggs, fourteen 
died within from thirty to forty-five days 
and not one of these developed a case of 
cancer. Out of those which survived thi 
period no fewer than one half manifested 
cancer in a most recognizable and charac- 
teristic form, the stomach being the seat of 
the disease. In the others, no cancer was 
found, altho there was some indiéation of 
swelling and hardness. The cancerous rats 
which died in from six to twelve weeks in- 
cluded twenty with tumors, five having 
multiple tumors. 

Some of these cancerous rats lived on for 
ten months, Some of these showed tumors 
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of goodly size, several had multiple cancers. 
Eight rats lived on for an unusually pro- 
tracted period and these had large tumors. 
Secondary tumors had a tendency to ap- 
pear in the lungs of the rats. Cancer was 
in some instances present in the tongue. 
The experience was that ‘‘wild”’ rats of the 
gray and black varieties were not afflicted 
as frequently as were the tame rats in the 
laboratory. 

These researches attract attention in the 
medical press partly because it has hitherto 
been apparently impossible to produce a 
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cancer anew. Some authorities have taken 
the view that every cancer grew out of some 
preceding cancer. These Fibiger experi- 
ments, it is pointed out, have been restricted 
to rats and it has still to be seen how this 
knowledge applies to man. Experts are 
found who argue that one impression of 
cancer which had fallen into discredit may 
have to be revived and examined afresh. 
This is the notion, prevalent among the 
laity in some places, that an old house 
overrun by rats is a spreading center for 
cancer. 





WHY NOBODY LOVES THE CAMEL 


T is a most extraordinary thing to find 
any one who loves the camel, greatly to 
the surprize of the zoologists connected 

with the British expedition in the Arabian 
and Saharan deserts. Even those who 
know best the usefulness of the “‘ship of the 
desert”’ refuse it any affection. Such is the 
official report from Jericho for which we 
are indebted to the London Post. The 
horse can inspire a “‘lyric enthusiasm’”’ be- 
cause of its fidelity, its intelligence and its 
grace, by attributes which are those of a 
gallant, highly-strung, sensitive woman. 
The dog is almost universally loved. The 
grossness of its flattery of man is over- 
looked. The cat, which goes to the other 
extreme of a cold contempt for the people 
whose house it deigns to inhabit, has its 
fervent admirers. There are people who 
will talk for hours over the delightful ‘‘cun- 
ningness”’ and honest pleasant virtue of the 
donkey. Lovers of the mule are by no 
meansrare. The mahoutloveshiselephant. 
Only the camel, probably the earliest friend 
of man, doing his little bit for civilization 
when the eohippus was scampering about 
no bigger and no more useful than the fox, 
and the dog was still a wolf, has hardly a 
friend to speak a kind word for him. 

The Bedouin Arab, the report runs, 
knows bétter than any one else the value of 
the camel. He says little or nothing in its 
praise. It is the horse, not the camel, that 


he brings into his love poetry, tho his tales 
do admit the sagacity of the latter animal. 
The French, who have some experience of 
the camel in their great North African 


colonies, evidently have no love for it since 
its name is the last word in opprobrium, if 
applied to man or to woman. The British 
“Tommy” very rarely gets sentimental 
about the camel. He will pet almost any- 
thing from an elephant to a mud tortoise, 
but he seems never to grow tender over the 
camel. 

Why, asks the London Post, this almost 
universal hardness towards the camel? It 
is a steady, reliable worker, and was the 
earliest worker for man, so early a worker 
that there is no trace of him or any ancestor 
of his in a wild state. It is not quite so 
courageous in its work as a well-bred horse, 
tho more courageous than the mule, which 
distinctly declines any task unduly taxing 
its strength. The camel will try to carry 
on even when asked to do an impossible 
task. Further, the camel is a model of 
domestic good conduct. Indeed, his fidelity 
and his uxoriousness are so great that it has 
not been found practicable, in British army 
practice at any rate, to keep working levies 
of mixed sexes of camels. Jack camel, hav- 
ing mated with Jenny camel, wants there- 
after to live a respectable married life, and 
never to be separated from her. 

The conclusion of the whole matter is 
that the camel gets little or no' credit for 
his good qualities, remarkable as those are, 
because he is born a grumbler. He never 
ceases grumbling until the day of his 
death. When you approach a camel with 
his saddle he begins at once to grumble. 
Certainly this saddle is a very poor affair 
which has not moved with the times and 
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which retains all the faults it had in the 
time of Mahomet and perhaps in the time 
of Abraham. Still, the camel does not 
really object to it. He grumbles on prin- 
ciple. Then there is his load—he grumbles 
at it whether it is light or heavy. Then 
there is his journey. That is also a matter 
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of constant grumbling. He grumbles at 
every mile and he grumbles most seriously 
at the halt. The camel always has a 
“grouch.” It is this ungracious way of 
giving that spoils our gratitude to this use- 
ful animal. It is like being served by a 
surly waiter. 





A NATURALIST’S DEFENSE OF THE 
PARASITE 


OW unreasonable is the prejudice, 
H even among men of science, against 

the parasite! In considering the sub- 
ject, that eminent naturalist, Professor J. 
Arthur Thomson, notices the persistency 
with which the parasite is used by all who 
want an argument against the theory of a 
divine providence. The fact that there are 
parasites at all is alleged by the agnostics 
to refute a prevalent impression of the 
universal goodness of God. As long as 
there are parasites we can not regard the 
scheme of things as the expression of a 
beneficent purpose in the creator. 

All these contentions, suspects Professor 
Thomson, are based upon superficial ideas. 
No doubt, he confesse$’, one of the shadows 
on the picture of animated nature is the 
frequency of parasitism. To some it ap- 
pears as a blot spoiling the whole script. 
Without denying that there is some basis 
for a recoil at the spectacle, criticism of it 
is due to a lack of biological perspective. 
For one thing, it is an error to suppose that 
the parasite must not work for his living— 
at times—or display capacity to cope with 
his environment. Not that the picture of 
parasitism is a pleasant one :* 


“Thousands of living creatures live in or on 
others, bound up with them in brutally direct 
nutritive dependence, and incapable of living 
in any other way. Uninvited and non-paying 
boarders they are, who make their hosts no 
return for the hospitality enjoyed. Most 
animals that have bodies at all have parasites 
in or on them, and the same is true of most of 
the higher plants, which are the hosts of 
molds and rusts, gall-producing creatures and 
burrowing larve. One of the European oaks 
harbors no fewer than ninety and nine different 


* The System of Animated Nature. By J. Arthur 


Thomson. Henry Holt and Company. 


kinds of gall-flies, and the hundredth is prob- 
ably being discovered. The lac insect of India 
is attacked by thirty-one species of plant and 
animal parasites. The dog is a terrain for over 
forty parasites; man and pig have far more.” 


Parasitism is a relation of dependence— 
always nutritive, often more—between the 
parasite and the host, but it occurs in many 
grades. There are partial parasites, which 
retain independence during some chapters 
of their lives, and total parasites, which 
pass from host to host and are at no time 
free. Sometimes it is the female which is 
parasitic; the male remaining free. Cor- 
responding to the degree of parasitism is 
the degeneracy of the parasite. Consider, 
now, a redeeming feature or two: 





“The life-histories of parasites are often 
very intricate and full of risks. In many 
cases two hosts are required. The embryos 
of the liver-fluke pass from sheep to water- 
pool; the hatched larve enter a water-snail; 
there are several asexual generations in this 
first host; minute flukes leave the snail and 
encyst on blades of grass; if these are eaten by 
a sheep—the second host—the cycle recom- 
mences. There are curious cases of hyper- 
parasitism where one parasite contains a second 
which contains a third, and this gives rise to 
complicated life-histories. 

“Thorogoing parasites, are well-adapted to 
the conditions of their life. Thus a tapeworm 
in the intestine of its host absorbs food by the 
whole surface of its body; it has muscular ad- 
hesive suckers and sometimes attaching hooks; 
it can thrive with a minimum of oxygen; it has 
a mysterious ‘anti-body’ which prevents its 
being digested by its host; it is exceedingly 
prolific, and it is self-fertilizing. The tape- 
worm may be ugly, but, in the biological sense, 
it is ‘fit!’”’ 


Many people resent the fact that a 
microbe may kill a genius before he comes 
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of age, and that paltry flies put a drag on 
the wheel of civilization. It is abhorrent 
that a fine organization should be spoiled by 
intrusive parasites. But it is necessary to 
look all around the facts. No doubt many 
parasites produce an unpleasant esthetic 
impression and no doubt their lives of 
ease and sluggish dependence grate on our 
moral sense or on our idea of an organism. 
It is forgotten that in a multitude of cases 
the parasites do not greatly trouble their 
hosts—a mode of living together has been 
established. If the host be of a weakly 
constitution or enfeebled by lack of food 
the parasites, however trivial, may get 
the upper hand and bring about death. 
This sifting will make for racial health and 
can not be called abhorrent. 

To many minds the darkness of the 
shadow is the inconsistency between the 
parasitic mode of life and Nature’s usual 
insistence upon a strenuous life. This is 
an error of thought. One must remember 
how parasitism arose in the struggle for 
existence. Environing limitations and 
difficulties press upon the organism and 
one of the solutions which is open’ to many 
is to evade the struggle by becoming para- 
sitic. The struggling, endeavoring creature 
can not foresee the easy descent it has set 
foot upon. It may try to survive insid> 
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a larger organism which has swallowed it. 
In its quest for food and shelter it may dis- 
cover what to it is simply a new world—on 
or beneath the surface of another organism. 

Professor Thomson finds it exceedingly 
difficult to draw a dividing line between 
some parasites which are of some slight use 
to their hosts, for example, the beautiful 
Infusorians in the stomach of some herbi- 
vores like horse and cow, which seem to help 
in breaking down the food, -and certain 
symbions or commensals which are on the 
whole useful but levy a slight tax. Some 
ectoparasites behave as if it was their duty 
in life to keep the surface of their host's 
body clean. All the three modes of life are 
to be looked at as expressions of the wide- 
spread tendency in Animate Nature toestab- 
lish inter-relations between organisms, to 
link lives together, to weave a web of life. 

Parasites occasionally play a part as 
eliminative agents, and may work towards 
conservation. They may weed out the 
weakly members of a stock. They may put 
a useful check on abrupt changes of distri 
bution. Among Crustaceans, the parasitism 
is connected with the continuance of the 
race, and is altruistic as much as egoistic, 
for it is confined to the mother-animals 
who seek a safe place in which to bring 
forth young. 





WHAT THE RUBBER GLOVE HAS 


DONE TO 


ITH the rubber glove began the 

longer incision in abdominal sur- 

gery. Incisions grow in length as 
rubber gloves became more widely adopted. 
Abdominal surgeons lost some of their 
cunning because the sense of touch was 
interfered with. They had to do much of 
their work with the sense of sight, a sense 
recognized as standing second to the tactile 
sense in certain matters of precision. Such 
are the observations of Dr. Robert T. 
Morris, in the American Journal of Ob- 
stetrics and Gynecology (St. Louis). 

Before the days of rubber gloves there 
were surgeons, we are told, who used long 
incisions and who worked by sight in 
abdominal surgery. But they were not the 
ones who had the best results. Surgeons 


‘ 


SURGERY 


who worked through small incisions rapidly 
were the ones who had the best results. 
The illustrious Lawson Tait in particular 
not only disregarded rules of sepsis and 
antisepsis but openly railed at them. We 
could not understand the meaning of the 
good results of Tait and Joseph Price at a 
time when the medical colleges were teach- 
ing asepsis and antisepsis. 

Impressed by these considerations, Doc- 
tor Morris had tests made to find out how 
the rubber glove interferes with the tactile 
sense of physicians and surgeons. These 
tests, he says, all showed a lowering of the 
tactile sense even on the part of very ex- 
pert surgeons. The physician who stood 
highest in the test was not a surgeon but a 
specialist in the diseases of children. 
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Doctor Morris points out that the noted 
anesthetist, Doctor T. L. Bennett, thinks 
the best surgeon is the one who acts all the 
while as if he were afraid of waking the 
patient. Long incisions and thoro exami- 
nation of viscera wake the patient. Deeper 
anesthesia becomes necessary. As a result 
perhaps, of the long incision and working by 
sight come the later developments of 
thoro examination and exploration of the 
abdomen with the surgeon’s hand intro- 
duced through the incision. This in turn 
has a tendency to lessen the cunning of the 
diagnostician. It is the ‘“‘forte’’ of the 
diagnostician to reach accurate conclusions 
in regard to the sites of disturbing factors in 
advance of operation. When this has been 
done, one or two small incisions frequently 
allow work to be done more gently and 
more rapidly and more directly to the 
purpose than is possible through a long, 
comprehensive incision. 

“More bacteria,”” says Doctor Morris, 
fall into a large abdominal incision from the 
air than are carried in by well prepared 
hands wearing no rubber gloves. We must 
remember that most of the bacteria which 
fall into a wound from the air or which are 
carried in by the hands are destroyed or at 


least rendered latent by the enzymes of the 
wound. In addition to the shock caused by 
the long incision and by thoro examination 
of viscera, danger from emboli and from post- 
operative adhesions is greater in degree pro- 
portionately to the length of the incision and 
the length of time expended in operating.” 

Dr. J. W. Kennedy, of Philadelphia, 
states that in a review of one thousand re- 
operations of the abdomen in his own 
experience ninety-nine per cent showed 
adhesions to the scar or in the immediate 
neighborhood of the scar in patients who 
had been operated upon previously by men 
who wore rubber gloves. He states that in 
his own work only seven per cent of re- 
operations showed any signs of adhesion to 
the scar or in its vicinity. Some of the 
ninety-nine per cent of incision line 
adhesions were doubtless due, says Doctor 
Morris, to the employment of irritating 
antiseptics for skin preparation of the 
abdomen. Iodine, for example, valuable 
as it is, if not removed with alcohol in 
advance of operation will do to endothelium 
what it does to epithelium. This fact does 
not lessen the force of the idea that the 
longer an incision the more injury to 
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EXCESS OF THE SEX-FACTOR IN 
FREUD’S METHODS 


HE controversy between the cham- 
pions of the sex factor in psycho- 
analysisand itsopponents has reached 

a stage which obscures the real value of 
Freud’s discoveries. Can a patient be 
healed through the medium of a psycho- 
analysis which traces his malady to some 
obscure experience connected with the fact 
of sex? If it can be shown that such a point 
of view cures or leads to cures, there is no 
excessive dwelling upon the sex factor by 
the Freudians. If it can be shown that the 
excessive dwelling upon the factor of sex in- 
terferes with the cure of patients, the ten- 
dency of the Freudians to trace all the ills of 
their patients to this cause is condemned. 
Experience begins to suggest that an “‘un- 
sexed” psycho-analysis has healing effects 
which can not be claimed to the same ex- 
tent for the practitioners who lay such 


stress upon sex. The point is brought out 
by Doctor W. H. R. Rivers,* a distinguished 
man of science in England, and a high 
authority on nervous mental diseases. His 
view is that Freud’s followers, and to a 
large extent Freud himself, have become so 
engrossed with the cruder side of sexual 
life that their works might often be taken 
for contributions to pornography rather 
than to medicine. ‘‘In some of Freud's 
followers this absorption in the sexual has 
gone to such lengths that perverse ten- 
dencies and prurient ideas are scented in 
every thought, waking or sleeping, of the 
patients who come under their care.” 

To a certain extent, Dr. Rivers holds, 
this excess is a reaction, from the timidity 

* Instinct and the Unconscious. By W. H. R. Rivers, 


M.D. Cambsidge (England). At the University 
Press. 
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and prudery of the great mass of the 
medical profession in relation to sexual 
matters, and is a protest against the igno- 
rance of this side of life which so often 
exists. The mistake which is now being 
made by many. is to regard this excess as 
a necessary part of the Freudian scheme 
instead of an unfortunate excrescence. 
“There are even those who are so obsessed 
by the sexual aspect of Freud’s pyschology 
that they regard sexuality as its basic 
principle and have fallen into a state of 
mind which wholly blinds them to its 
merits.”’ 

A treatment through psycho-analysis 
which had no result that satisfied the pa- 
tient is dwelt upon by Doctor Rivers be- 
cause it is typical. This patient had. been 
so misled by the Freudians that, despite 
his failure to obtain a cure, he remained 
convinced that some forgotten experience 
of a sex nature was at the bottom of his 
malady. This belief was so strong that he 
continued to search out for himself some 
experience of the kind, but without suc- 
cess. In obtaining his patient’s history, 
Doctor Rivers, who holds a chair of natural 
science at Cambridge and whose experi- 
ence as a biologist has inclined him to 
doubt many sex theories, learned of the 
man’s interest in Freud. The case is known 
technically as one of claustrophobia, in 
which the patient lives in dread of being 
locked up in a close or confined space. The 
patient was himself a physician and he had 
suffered from childhood from a dread of 
being under conditions which would inter- 
fere with his speedy escape into the Open. 

Not until Doctor Rivers had explained 
to his patient that the interest of Freud 
and his followers in sex was exaggerated 
did the victim of claustrophobia realize 
that forgotten experiences of other than a 
sexual kind might play a part in the pro- 
duction of nervous states. It was agreed 
that psycho-analysis should be given a 
fresh trial from this point of view: 


“T asked him to remember as fully as pos- 
sible any dreams he might have in the interval, 
and to record any memories which came into 
his mind while thinking over the dreams. He 
was instructed to come to me at once if he had 
any dreams of interest. A few days later he 


dreamed of being in France, and of being 
chased by someone into a deep hole in which 
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his pursuer killed a rabbit in place of himself, 
and threw it into a pond covered with scum. 
The rabbit came to life again, and was swim- 
ming in the pond when a girl tried to kill it 
with a poleaxe, but only succeeded in making a 
gash in its back with the sharper end. The 
patient told her to kill it with the blunt limb 
and awoke. In the dream the rabbit was re- 
garded:as a ferocious animal which the patient 
feared would get away, and this fear continued 
for some time after he awoke.” 


While thinking over the dream in bed 
immediately after awaking, there came 
into this patient’s mind an incident which 
had.occurred soon after he went to live in a 
house with a box bed. 

The incident which he remembered. was 
a visit to an old rag-and-bone merchant 
who lived near the house which his parents 
then occupied. This old man was in the 
habit of giving boys.a halfpenny when they 
took to him anything of value. The child 
had found something and had taken it 
alone to the house of the old man. He had 
been admitted through a dark narrow pas- 
sage, from which he entered the house by a 
turning about half-way along the passage. 
At the end of the passage was a brown 
spaniel. Having received his reward, the 
child came out alone to find the door shut. 
He was too small to open the door, and the 
dog at the other end of the passage began 
to growl. The child was terrified. His 
state of terror came back to him vividly as 
the incident returned to his mind after all 
the years of oblivion in which it had lain. 

Ten days later the patient dreamed that 
he visited Edinburgh for the purpose of 
taking the Diploma in Psychological Medi- 
cine. As he lay in bed thinking over his 
dream and its -possible antecedents, he 
found that he was saying to himself over 
and over again the name ““McCann.”’ He 
could not at first remember that he knew 
any one so called, but it suddenly flashed 
on his mind that it was the name of the old 
rag-and-bone merchant in whose house he 
had been terrified. 

The recovery of a memory through an 
“unsexed’’ psycho-analysis cured this pa- 
tient completely. 

One cause of the previous failures, in Dr. 
Rivers’s opinion, was the turning of the 
patient’s thoughts exclusively in the direc- 
tion of sex. 
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HOW BATS SEE WITH THEIR EARS 


OW can a bat, flying at top speed in 
H a room, know that there is a fine 
silk thread just ahead of him and 
turn in time to avoid it? The bat, accord- 
ing to a report in the New York American 
of the investigations of Professor Hamilton 
Hartridge of Cambridge (England), emits 
tiny sound waves too high to be audible to 
human ears. These sound waves send back 
an echo from all solid objects near by. The 
bat has peculiarly attuned ears, provided 
with many external facial appendages and 
these receive the echoes. The bat may be 
said to receive a sound picture of surround- 
ing objects. It may be said to “‘see’’ with 
its ears. 

Professor Hartridge discovered that the 
short wave length sounds given forth by 
the flying bats while near the audible limit 
of man are really above the limit of most 
people. The bats, while abnormally sen- 
sitive to such sounds, have little or no 
capacity to hear louder sounds. Working 
in cooperation with Professor Hartridge, 
Professor A. Whitaker found that bats 
were not disturbed when he and others 
spoke loudly to them but they were greatly 
disturbed when hands were clapped or 
paper was torn. The tearing of paper 
caused the bats to slacken their speed and 
to flutter. 

Bats move their wings very rapidly. 
They make about ten to twelve strokes in a 


second. This produces an extremely high 
note that is not generally audible to man, 
but easily becomes so with the aid of a 
microphone. 

This high note strikes all the surrounding 
objects, becomes modified by their charac- 
ter and size, and is reflected back. These 
reflections or echoes are received by the 
bat’s ears. 

The best naturalists have for years un- 
derstood that the bat possessed some ex- 
traordinary means of guiding its flight, but 
they failed to understand the true nature 
of the apparatus. Cuvier thought that the 
bat’s power of finding its way aBout in the 
dark was due to an exceptional develop- 
ment of the sense of touch residing in the 
great delicate membranous expanse of the 
wings. 

.It is in’ the ears and the surrounding 
parts of the face that the most remarkable 
developments of the bat are to be found. 
The different kinds ef bats vary greatly as 
to ears but all have an immense superiority 
of ear over all other animated forms. The 
pinne or outermost parts of the ear are not 
only quite large but they are movable and 
most sensitive. These movements and 
this sensitiveness were never accounted for 
until these investigations threw light upon 
a peculiarity of bat behavior which has 
baffled the scientists of some generations 
past. 


2 

















7 THE MOST EXQUISITELY SENSITIVE OF WINGS AND EARS 


Such is the inheritance of the bat, which can find its way between silken threads thro a netted room 
because of an endowment recently demonstrated as a ‘‘miraculous”’ sense of hearing, 
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JOHN _KEA 
SPIRI 


HE poet Keats longed for ‘‘a life of 

sensations rather than of thoughts.”’ 

It is partly because his longing was 
fulfilled that he still speaks to us, after a 
hundred years, with undeniable intensity. 
“His life,’’ as William Rose Benét puts it in 
the New York Evening Post, ‘is the one 
perfect poet’s romance, of a type seeming 
almost mythical.’ His verse, once so bit- 
terly attacked, has passed into the very 
fiber of our tongue. He stands now at the 
pinnacle of Victorian poetry, second, it may 
be, only to Shakespeare and Milton in 
lyrical power. He has deeply affected Ten- 
nyson, Browning, Rossetti, Lowell, Lanier 
and, later, Rupert Brooke. Today his in- 
fluence is hard to trace because it is every- 
where. The New York World goes so far 
as to say that “‘in this decade's poetry there 
are but two schools, the modernists on one 
hand and the followers of Keats on the 
other.’’ For a poet who died early in his 





“HE IS WITH SHAKESPEARE” 


So Matthew Arnold characterized the author of ‘‘The 

Eve of St. Agnes’’ and the “Ode to a Grecian Urn.” 

Keats lived before the day of the photograph, and is 

shown here portrayed by one of the famous silhouettists 
of his time. 
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AS THE MASTER» 
IN VICTORIAN POETRY 


twenty-sixth year and published only three 
small volumes, the first appearing only four 
years before his death, John Keats has cut a 
wide swath in his century. 

The period in which Keats rose to fame 
was not unlike that in which we are living. 
A great revolution had burst on the world. 
A great war had been carried to a successful 
conclusion. The English people, keyed at 
first to extravagant hopes, had become dis- 
appointed and disillusioned. It must have 
been something of the spirit of the time, as 
well as his temperamental bias, that in- 
fluenced him to adopt the course that he 
did. If he had not been so discontented 
with the world in which he found himself, he 
would not have given himself so completely 

. _ 
to the world of his dreams. - ~ 

Spenser was his first great intellectual 
enthusiasm. From Shakespeare, Milton 
and Ariosto he borrowed what he needed. 
The influence of Homer is sufficiently 
marked in that sonnet, “On First Looking 
into Chapman's Homer,” which appeared 
in his first book of ‘‘Poems,’’ dedicated to 
Leigh Hunt and published in 1817. ‘“‘Endy- 
mion’’ was inscribed to the memory of 
Thomas Chatterton. His third and great- 
est book, ‘‘Lamia, Isabella, The Eve of St. 
Agnes, and Other Poems,” published in 
1820, a year before he died, may be said to 
derive from Boccaccio, from Chaucer, from 
medieval and Greek legend, but shows, 
above all, the shining genius of its author. 

Contemporary England was stone-blind 
to the gifts of this ‘‘wonderful lad,’’ who 
was born in a stable and was destined to 
be pedestalled among the highest. We 
speak not only of the brutal attacks of 
Lockhart in Blackwood's and of Gifford in 
the Quarterly, inspired as they largely were 
by Tory dislike of the liberal group which 
had welcomed Keats. Even Scott and 
Byron were at first hostile, while Words- 
worth was indifferent. Shelley’s magnifi- 
cent tribute in ‘‘Adonais’’ somehow failed 
of its proper effect, and Fanny Brawne’s 
egregious remark, ‘‘The kindest act would 
be to let him rest forever in the obscurity to 
which circumstances have condemned him,” 
added to the confusion. It was not until 
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1829 when Galignani in Paris reprinted 
Keats’ poems with a memoir, that the tide 
began to turn. During the next few years 
Joseph Severn, the artist-friend who had 
nursed Keats in his last illness and had in- 
scribed on his tombstone in Rome the now 
famous line, ‘‘Here lies one whose name 
was writ in water,’’ found an increasing 
interest in Keats and did all he could to 
foster it. In 1848 Richard Monckton 
Milnes (later Lord Houghton) published 
“The Life and Letters of John Keats.” 
This was to become the authentic source- 
book of information about the poet, re- 
inforced in our own time by the laborious 
service of Buxton Forman and Sidney 
Colvin. One of the finest of the early ap- 
preciations of Keats was Swinburne’s, pub- 
lished in the Encyclopedia Britannica. An- 
other was James Russell Lowell's, in which 
appeared the statement: ‘‘The poems of 
Keats mark an epoch in English poetry.” 
John Ruskin said: ‘I have come to that 
pass of admiration for him now that I dare 
not read him, so discontented he makes me 
with my own work.’’ Matthew Arnold 
wrote: 


“Notwithstanding his short term and im- 
perfect experience, by virtue of his feeling for 
beauty and of his perception of the vital con- 
nection of beauty with truth, Keats accom- 
plished so much in poetry that in one of the 
great modes by which poetry interprets, in the 
faculty of naturalistic interpretation, in what 
we call natural magic, he ranks Shakespeare. 

, No one else in English poetry, save 
Shakespeare, has in expression quite the fasci- 

nating felicity of Keats, his perfection of love- 
liness. ‘I think,’ he said humbly, ‘I shall be 
among the English poets after my death.’ He 
is; he is with Shakespeare.”’ 


The keynote of Keats’ early poems is 
struck in the motto from Spenser which 
he prefixed to them: 


What more felicity can fall to creature 
Than to enjoy delight with liberty? 


The element in which his poetry moves is 
that liberty which his biographer, Sir Sid- 
ney Colvin, calls ‘‘the consciousness of re- 
lease from those conventions and restraints, 
not inherent in its true nature, by which 
the art had for the last hundred years been 
hampered.”’ And the spirit which animates 
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him is essentially the spirit of delight: ‘‘de- 
light in the beauty of nature and the vivid- 
ness of sensation, delight in the charm of 
fable and romance, in the thoughts of 
friendship and affection, in anticipations oi 
the future, and in the exercise of the art 
itself which expresses and communicates 
all these joys.” 





THE OBJECT OF KEATS’ UNHAPPY 
AFFECTION 


“Shall I give you Miss Brawne?” Keats wrote to his 
brother in America. ‘“‘She is about my height—with 
a fine style of countenance of the lengthened sort— 
she wants sentiment in every feature—she manages to 
make her hair look well . . her profile is better 
than her full face which indeed is not full but pale. 

- Her shape is very graceful. . . . She is 

not seventeen.” 
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A PAGE FROM ONE OF KEATS’ LETTERS TO FANNY BRAWNE 


The misery of Keats’ unreciprocated love is clearly revealed in this Sagenent, 
Do not forget me. 


“I wish you to see how unhappy Iam. . . 
Have I any right to wish you to be unhappy for me? 


for wisliing it if you knew the extreme passion I have that you should love me.” 


This spirit may be felt in everything that 
Keats wrote. It was one of his favorite 
sayings that the poet should have no prin- 
ciples, no morality, no self. Why? Be- 
cause the true poet enjoys both light and 
shade—has as much delight in conceiving 
an Iago as an Imogen. In one of his letters 
hz expresses himself thus: ‘I am certain of 
nothing but the holiness of the heart's affec- 
tions, and the truth of Imagination. What 


the Imagination seizes as Beauty must be 
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Truth, whether it 
existed before or not :— 
for I have the same 
idea of all our passions 
as of Love; they are all, 
in their sublime, crea- 
tive of essential Beauty. 

The Imagination 
may be compared to 
Adam's dream; he 
awoke and found it 
Truth.” 

The characteristic of 
Keats that leaves the 
strongest impression on 
George Brandes, the 
Danish critic, is his ‘‘all- 
embracing sensuous- 
ness.”” Brandes speaks, 
in one of the chapters 
in his ‘‘Main Currents 
of Nineteenth Century 
Literature” of Keats’ 
extreme sensitiveness in 
touch, taste, odor, hear- 
ing and sight, and offers 
illustrations taken from 
the poet’s life, as well 
as his poetry. There is 
a story which tells us 
of Keats covering his 
tongue with cayen pep- 
per, that he might en- 
joy the delicious sensa- 
tion of a draught of cold 
claret after it. This 
delicate, highly devel- 
oped faculty of taste is 
accompanied by an 
equally delicate and 
highly developed sense 
of touch and sense of 
smell. Read the passage 
in “Isabella’’—a poem 
which, following Boccaccio, treats of the 
same theme as Hans Andersen’s tale of the 
“Rose Fairy’’—the passage which tells how 
the young girl took the head of her mur- 
dered lover from the grave; and the lines 
n “Lamia” describing the reception of the 
guests who came to take part in the wed- 
ding festivities. 

In one of the ‘Epistles’ occurs a line, 
about a swan, into which is compressed an 
incredible amount of sensuous imagery. It 
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is: “Kissing thy daily 
food from Naiads’ 
pearly hands.”’ 

Proceeding to analyze 
Keats’ sense of sight 
Brandes notes that it 
is never his eye alone 
which is impressed 
by his surroundings. 
““Wordsworth’s poetry 
of nature leads us out 
into the open air; fol- 
lowing Keats we enter 
a hot-house: a soft, 
moist warmth meets us; 
our eyes are attracted 
by brightly colored flow- 
ers and juicy fruits; 
slender palms, amidst 
whose branches no 
rough wind ever blows, 
beckon gently with 
their huge fans.” 

It seems impossible 


7 H J zs E Oy . 
for Keats to have any roe See ee 
. ® A portrait made by Joseph Severn as he watched at the bedside of Keats during 
nc 1 . - . pee . 7 
oo ept — o thought his last illness. The picture is inscribed: ‘‘Drawn 28 Jan., 1821,3.a.m."" The 
without going on to rep- original drawing is in the Keats-Shelley Memorial Institution in Rome. 


resent it in a corporeal, 
plastic form. ‘His numerous allegories have _ in stone by the best I talian artists of the six- 
the same lifeand fir2 asifthey were executed teenth century.’’ He says of Melanchcly: 














She dwells with Beau- 
ty—Beauty that 
must die; 

And Joy, whose hand 
ts ever at his lips 

Bidding adieu. . 


Brandes continues: 


“We see the scope of 
Keats’ poetic powers 
steadily increasing. His 
point of departure, espe- 
cially in some of the most 
beautiful of his smaller 
poems (for example, the 
‘Ode to a Nightingale’), 
is the description of a 
purely physical condition, 
such as weariness, nerv- 
ousness, thirst, languor, 
the drowsiness produced 
by opium. / Upon this 

THE KEATS HOUSE IN HAMPSTEAD background of sensitive- 

ness the sensuous pictures 

It was in Wentworth Place that Keats enjoyed some of the happiest hours of his rise, distinct and round, 
life and wrote some of his greatest poems. It was here that Fanny Brawne like the reliefs upon a 


nursed him when he was sick. Money is being collected on both sides of the ‘ b ; 
Atlantic to buy and preserve this house as a permanent Keats museum. shield. The word ‘welded 
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comes involuntarily to one’s lips when one 
thinks of Keats’ pictures. There is something 
firm and finished about them, as if they were 
welded on a metal plate.” 


Absolute perfection in the fitting of 
words to a scene described is what appeals 
to Joseph Edgar Chamb >rlin, of the Boston 
Transcript, as Keats’ supreme gift. Inone 
of the best of the Centenary articles he gives 
us a concrete example of what he means: 


“The extraordinary justness of his verbal 
sense is indeed proved by the alterations that 
he made in his verses, as well as by those that 
he refused to make. He wrote, for example, 
in the first form of the ‘Ode to a Nightingale’ 
the wonderful seventh stanza as follows: 


Thou wast not born for death, immortal Bird! 
No hungry generations tread thee down; 
The voice I hear this passing night was.heard 

In ancient days by emperor and by clown; 
Perhaps the self-same voice that found a path 
Through the sad heart of Ruth, when, sick 
for home, 
She stood in tears amid the alien corn; 
The same that oft-times hath 
Charm’d the wide casements, opening on the 
foam 
Of keelless seas, in fairy lands forlorn. 
“In the fifth line, he changed ‘voice’ to 
‘song,’ and made the last two lines read: 


Charm’d magic casements, opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in fairy lands forlorn. 


—seemingly a slight change, but heightening 
the music of the lines almost immeasurably.” 


Mark Van Doren, in the New York 
Nation, says that Keats was full of poetry 
‘both in an unhappy and in a happy sense.” 
The reason for the distinction is interesting. 
“His unhappy poetry,’ Mr. Van Doren 
tells us, ‘‘was his purely personal poetry, 
was the poetry of himself turned in upon 
himself; his happy poetry was the poetry of 
the liberating, objective world.’’ The argu- 
ment proceeds: 


“This isa commonplace, but it may decently 
be directed in any generation to the ears of 
poets who would too particularly indulge and 
exploit their personalities. Keats, when he 
was a good poet, was a personal poet with a 
vast difference. It has generally been re- 
membered how saturated he was every minute 
with imminent verse. It is not so generally 


appreciated how likely he was in the better 
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moments to be oblivious of his painful private 
state, to be what is called an objective artist.”’ 


Mr. Van Doren goes on to speak of 
Keats’ passion for scenery, which at first 
in “Endymion” was ‘‘only a passion for 
settling his hungry soul among delicious 
bowers, but which eventually was a passion 
for making beauty true.”” Then he gives, 
for another instance, Keats’ ‘increasing 
conviction that his poetry existed, that 
poetry in general existed, but that he did 
not.’’ We read further: 


“Keats, in ‘Endymion,’ knew too much about 
his subject, which is the same as saying, since 
he was young, and the subject was himself, 
that he knew too little about it. He saw 
clearly enough, both then and later, that he 
had. to get rid of himself. ‘I feel more and 
more every day, as my imagination strengthens, 
that I do not live in this world alone, but in a 
thousand worlds.’ ‘A poet is the most un- 
poetical of anything in existence, because he 
has no identity; he is continually in, for, and 
feeling some other body. . . . It is*a 
wretched thing to confess, but it is a fact that 
not one word I ever utter can be taken for 
granted as an opinion growing out of my 
identical nature.’ If Keats existed in his 
poetry, he exists, it may be said once more, 
with a difference; the whole of him passed into 
it. Endymion died that Saturn and Hyperio.u 
and great Thea could be born.” 


Another of the Centenary writers, 
“Brother Leo,”’ in the Catholic World (New 
York), asks the question, “Is the poetry of 
John Keats, the embodiment of his vision 
of the beautiful, the record of his never- 
ending pursuit of the beautiful, needed in 
this world a century after his death?” and 
proceeds: 


“The bare fact that such a question can be 
asked, is cogent proof that the reply must be 
a categorical and emphatic affirmative. The 
forces of evil still wage war against God as 
Infinite Goodness and as Infinite Love; but, in 
even a more marked degree, do they seek to 
drive from men’s minds and hearts the con- 
ception of God as Infinite Beauty. And too 
often the forces of evil are strangely abetted 
by the apostles of righteousness. The phylac- 
tery of the Pharisee may still be glimpsed in 
the marketplace, the rigorous ideal of the 
Jansenist has not spent its force, and the art- 
effacing whitewash still drips portentous from 
the Puritan’s brush. With our hybrid archi- 
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tecture and our futurist art, with our popular 
music reverting to the Voodoo incantation 
and our popular literature exploiting salacious 
ugliness, blatant and unashamed, acute is our 
need for the poetry of John Keats to teach us 
the distinction between melody and noise, to 
convince us that the sensuous is not the sensual. 
to refresh our eyes with the vision of beauty, 


and lead our aching and reluctant feet unto 
the realms of gold. A renewed discernment 
of the reflection of God's Beauty in the world, 
a renewed realization of the possibilities of 
loveliness inherent in the very words we heed- 
lessly toss hither and yon in our workaday lives, 
these are what come to us when we set foot 
within Keats’ magic bower.” 





THE SCULPTOR OF AMERICAN 
VICTORY 


A artist peculiarly American comes 


into new prominence as the designer 

of the “Victory Medal” now being 
distributed to nearly five million soldiers, 
sailors, marines, nurses and doctors who 
served in our army during the war. He 
is James Earle Fraser, famed 
for his “buffalo nickel’’ and for 
his sculptural portraits of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, Alexander Ham- 
ilton and other distinguished 
Americans. He studied for 
a while under Augustus Saint- 
Gaudens, and has brought to his 
art something of the spirit of 
that greatest of all American 
sculptors. ‘From every point of 
view,” Homer Saint-Gaudens 
once wrote, ‘‘rare power and rare 
promise mark Fraser's results.”’ 

Mr. Fraser was born in Wi- 
nona, Minnesota, forty-five years 
ago. His father was a railroad 
builder and he lived, as a boy, 
the free and open life of the 
plains. It was there.that he saw 
the buffaloes and the Indians 
that inspired him in the creation 
of the coin that every American 
now carries in his pocket. It 
was then that he first conceived 
the tragic Indian figure on horse- 
back which afterward, under the 
title “‘The End of the Trail,” 
won him a gold medal at the 
Panama - Pacific International 
Exposition. 

His first opportunity to study 
art came when his father was 
called to Chicago, and he was 
able to enroll as a student at the 
Chicago Art Institute. A few 


years later he went to Paris and made sucli 
progress at the Beaux Arts under Falguiére 
and Julien that he won the prize for the 
best work of an American in Paris. Augus- 
tus Saint-Gaudens was a member of the 
jury that awarded the prize, and a 





ROOSEVELT IN THE “GLORIOUS DAYS OF HIS 
ROUGH RIDERHOOD"” 


James Earle Fraser went to the White House to make this bust 

It was intended for the Senate Chamber and had to be somewhat 

conventionalized, but ‘I always think of this first one as the official 
bust,” Mr. Fraser says, ‘‘and so did Mr. Roosevelt.” 
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friendship between the two began then. 

In 1902 Mr. Fraser set up his studio in 
MacDougal Alley, -New York. He has the 
distinction of being the oldest resident of 
the artist’s colony in Greenwich Village, 
and he says that, in spite of the faddists 
who have flocked there, Greenwich Village 
is still the one spot that is most character- 
istic of the old New York that is no more. 

The opportunity to make a bust of 
Roosevelt came to Fraser through Saint- 
Gaudens. It was Roosevelt’s wish that 
his portrait should be made by Saint- 
Gaudens, but at the time when the wish 
was expressed the latter was so ill that he 
felt unequal to the task and recommended 
in his place his young pupil. Fraser went 








A SPIRITUAL PORTRAIT 


In this monument to John Hay in Lake View Cemetery, 

Cleveland, Ohio, James Earle Fraser has tried to 

convey the dominating qualities in Hay’s character— 
strength, grace, judgment. 
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A COMBINATION OF THE “WINGED VICTORY” 
AND THE STATUE OF LIBERTY 


This picture shows one side of the “Victory Medal” 

designed by James Earle Fraser and now being dis- 

tributed to. nearly five million soldiers, sailors, marines 

nurses and doctors who served in the American Army 
during the war. 


to the White House and achieved complete 
success. Roosevelt is said to have been 
delighted with the bust. “It is probably 
the best portrait of Roosevelt that has been 
made or that will be made,’”’ the New York 
Sun says, ‘‘for it was done at the moment of 
Roosevelt’s prime, and contains all cf the 
vigor and all of the charm that the late 
President had during the glorious days of 
his Roughriderhood.”’ 

Another of Fraser’s triumphs is the mon- 
ument to Roosevelt's Secretary of State, 
John Hay, in Lake View Cemetery, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. In this work the sculptor has 
tried to give symbolic expression to the 
dominating qualities in Hay’s character. 
A figure stands with arms folded on a pillar 
across which is laid a heavy sword. The 
head, covered with a Greek helmet, is bent 
in meditation. The total impression con- 
veyed is one of strength united with grace, 
controlled by judgment. 

Two of the latest of Fraser’s creations 
are his monument to John Ericsson, inven- 
tor of the Monitor and of the screw pro- 
peller, and his statue of Alexander Hamil- 
ton. The former is to be placed in the Mall 
in Washington, D. C., at a cost of $65,000, 
contributed by the Government and by 
citizens of Swedish blood. The latter is to 
be erected in front of the Treasury Build- 
ing in Washington. Mr, Fraser shows us 
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TO COMMEMORATE “THE GREAT WAR FOR 
CIVILIZATION” 

The reverse side of the “Victory Medal.”” A medal 


of somewhat similar design is being given to the soldiers 
and sailors of all the Allied nations. 


Hamilton at the age of thirty, when his 
talents and his energy were most active. 
Personal charm and fastidiousness of dress 
distinguish this figure. It carries with it, 
the Washington Star says, ‘‘an impression 
of youth, vitality and vigor,’’ and ‘‘shows 
what manner of man it was that helped to 
formulate the sound financial policies of our 
great republic in its infancy.’’ The same 
paper continues: ‘‘There is something 
stirring in this statue which appeals to 
patriotism and ambition and which prom- 
ises a memorial which shall prove an in- 
spiration to future generations.”’ 

Mr. Fraser has been repeatedly honored 
as a medallist, and his ‘‘Victory Medal” 
may be said to mark the culmination of his 
career. He was limited by a decision of the 
Interallied Military Commission that de- 
signers of victory medals in the Allied 
countries must follow the general speci- 
fications: “On the obverse a _ Victory 
winged, standing, full length and full face. 
On the reverse the inscription, ‘The Great 
War for Civilization’ and a representation 
of the various allied and associated na- 
tions.”” He was further limited by the 
selection of the ‘Winged Victory of Samo- 
trace’ for the obverse of the decoration. 
He rose to the occasion brilliantly, however. 
Ferris Powell Merritt, of the American 
Numismatic Society, writes in the N. Y. 
Times: 


“Mr. Fraser in his execution of the design 
for the American Victory Medal, as approved 
by Secretary Baker, has grasped completely 
the spirit of the decoration. The central and 
dominant figure of the Goddess of Victory on 
the obverse is shown, powerful and vigorous, 
standing on top of the world in triumphant halt 
with the sword in her right hand brought to a 
downward position of rest. The shield on her 
left arm is held proudly, still in the guard 
position. The corsage of steel remains belted 
and the whole pose shows solidity and power 








Photograph by Van der Weyde 
THE FIRST SECRETARY OF THE UNITED 
STATES TREASURY 

James Earle Fraser's statue of Alexander Hamilton, 

soon to be erected in front of the Treasury Building in 

Washington, is marked by personal charm and fastidi- 

ousness of dress. It shows Hamilton at the age of 
thirty. 
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Photograph by Van der Weyde 
THE INVENTOR OF THE “MONITOR” 


John Ericsson, whose turret-ship may be said to have 

revolutionized naval warfare, is soon to be honored 

in an elaborate monument by James Earle Fraser in 
Washington, D. C. 


at the height of success. The Americanism of 
the figure is emphasized by the use of the 
spiked crown of the Statue of Liberty. The 
strength of the design and the character of the 
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goddess are heightened by the use of an abso- 
lutely clear unornamental background. 

“The reverse shows the United States shield 
as the central motive of the design. The 
shield bears the letters ‘U. S.’, and 1s imposed 
upon a two-headed battle-ax; this is partly 
covered by a roll of papyrus charters tied with 
ribbon emblematic of the associated nations. 
The lettering, ‘The Great War for Civiliza- 
tion,’ forms the upper half of a circle, around 
the central design. Six five-pointed stars com- 
plete the circle at the bottom. Within the 
circle ranged along both sides of the American 
shield appear the names of the participating 
combatant nations, Great Britain, France, 
Italy, Belgium, Portugal, Serbia, Russia, 
Montenegro, Japan, Rumania, Greece, China 
and Brazil. The entire general design, which 
is executed in bronze, symbolizes the peace 
resulting from the victory of the associated 
nations, over the inhuman and imperialistic 
ambition of the Germans. 

“The medal, as completed and issued to 
American veterans, is thirty-six millimeters in 
diameter and suspended from a section of rain- 
bow ribbon.”’ 


The medals are struck at the United 
States Mint in Philadelphia from a bronze 
of 90 per cent copper and 10 per cent tin. 
Each army medal issued bears a serial 
number recorded iu the Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s office, War Department, under the 
name of its owner. For the Navy, regis- 
tration is at the Bureau of Navigation. 





PLACING JAMES HUNEKER AS A 
CRITIC 


Huneker at his home in Brooklyn has 

unloosed a score cf articles in which 
may be traced an insistent effort to give 
him his rank in American letters. What, it 
is asked, is his place in our criticism, and 
which, if any, of his books will live? The 
questions prove of absorbing interest, and 
suggest the reflection that seldom has so 
great a critic been subjected to such con- 
tradictory verdicts. Huneker, if we may 
judge from recent estimates on both sides 
of the Atlantic, was anything from a genius 
of the first order to a charlatan who piti- 
fully wasted his gifts) While the Musical 


Tis recent death of James Gibbons 


Courier, for which he wrote for hfteen ye irs, 
is pleased to call him 


“a 


America’s mcst dcis- 


tinguished critic and essayist,’ and the 
New York World characterizes him as ‘‘the 
master of the most sparkling and fascinat- 
ing style yet known to American criticism,” 
the Freeman prefers to regard him ‘‘as a 
scapegoat for the repressionsof Puritanism,” 
and speaks of his works as being, on the 


whole, ‘‘small, defective and short-lived 
indeed.”” In the English papers, which 


have lately devoted considerable space to 
his autobiography, ‘‘Steeplejack,’”’ we look 
in vain for any generous appreciation of 
his powers. ‘One has not the slightest 
respect for his critical judgment,”’ the New 
Statesman says. ‘‘He was a distinctly 
minor critic,’ the Athenaeum adds. Even 
the London Times, in a much more appre- 
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ciative review, is impressed by Huneker's 
courage, hard work and ‘“‘rare intellectual- 
fecundity,” rather than by his critical gifts. 
It is probable that the spirit of self- 
depreciation which runs through all of 
Huneker’s writings is partly responsible 
for the depreciation of those who now pass 
judgment upon him. He has written, in a 
memorable passage in ‘“‘Steeplejack’’: 


“Life has been the Barmecide’s feast to me 
. . . no sooner did I covet a rare dish than fate 
whisked it out of my reach. I love painting and 
sculpture. I may only look, but never own 
either pictures or marbles. I would fain be a 
pianist,-a composer of music. I am-neither. 
Nora poet. Nora novelist, actor, playwright. 
I have written of many things, from architec- 
ture to zoology, without grasping their inner 
substance. I am Jack of the Seven Arts, 
master of none. A steeplejack of 
the arts,” 


But this is playful and cannot 
be taken too seriously. There 
are many evidences in Hune- 
ker’s writings of real greatness. 

He was born in Philadelphia, 
of mingled Irish and Hungarian 
blood. His first interests were 
musical, and when he went to 
Paris as a young man, it was 
with the thought of a musical 
career. He never lost his mu- 
sical enthusiasm, and was for 
a time associated with Rafael 
Joseffy as a teacher of piano 
at the National Conservatory 
of Music in New York; but as 
he grew older he found him- 
self more and more involved 
in journalism. The New York 
Sun, the New York Times and 
the Philadelphia Press printed 
many of his articles. At the time 
of his death he was musical critic 
of the New York World. 

One of the earliest and best 
of his books was “Chopin: the 
Man and His Music’ (1900). 
He wrote an excellent biography 
of Franz Liszt (1911). The 
short-story form attracted him 
and found expression in ‘‘Melo- 
maniacs’’ (1902) and ‘‘Visionar- 
ies’’ (1905). He even had a 


novel, ‘Painted Veils” (1920), to his credit. 
It was in his books of essays, however. 
carrying such titles as “Overtones: a Book 
of Temperaments (1904), “Iconoclasts: a 
Book of Dramatists” (1905), ‘‘Egoists: a 
Book of Supermen” (1909), ‘‘Ivory, Apes 
and Peacocks” (1915), “Unicorns” (1917) 
and ‘‘Bedouins’”’ (1920), that he exhibited 
most completely his peculiar power. 

These books may be said to have marked 
a new cultural era in America. He was 
“himself an Era,’’ according to one of his 
most devoted admirers, Benjamin De 
Casseres. In his “Book of Prefaces’' Henry 
L. Mencken has written: 


“He [Huneker] was, I believe, the first 
American (not forgetting William Morten 
Payne and Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen, tne 
pioneers) to write about Ibsen with any under- 








OUR GREATEST RADICAL CRITIC 


If Paul Elmer More is the ablest exponent of conservative ideals in 
American criticism, James Huneker was the greatest of our radical 
critics. ‘‘His birth,"’ says Benjamin De Casseres, 
portant an event in America as the births of Walt Whitman and 


‘was as im- 


Edgar Allan Poe."’ 
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standing of the artist behind the prophet’s 
mask; he was the first to see the rising star of 
Nietzsche (this was back in 1888); he was 
beating a drum for Shaw the critic before ever 
Shaw the dramatist and mob philosopher was 
born (circa 1886—1890); he was writing about 
Hauptmann and Maeterlinck before they had 
got well set on their legs in their own countries; 
his estimate of Sudermann, bearing date of 
1905, may stand with scarcely the change of a 
word today; he did a lot of valiant pioneering 
for Strindberg, Hervieu, Stirner and Gorky, 
and later on helped in the pioneering for Con- 
rad; he was in the van of the MacDowell en- 
thusiasts; he fought for the ideas of such paint- 
ers as Davies, Lawson, Luks, Sloan and Pren- 
dergast, Americans all, by the way—an answer 
to the hollow charge of exotic obsession at a 
time when even Manet, Monet and Degas were 
laughed at; he was among the first to give a 
hand to Frank Norris, Theodore Dreiser, 
Stephen Crane and H. B. Fuller.” 


D’Annunzio and Huysmans are two more 
of the European authors whom Huneker 
discovered for us. He dedicated one of 
his books to Remy de Gourmont, another 
to Richard Strauss. His chief contribution 
as a critic, says Pitts Sanborn in the New 
York Globe, was his “burning curiosity,”’ 
and always the extreme picturesqueness and 
animation of his writing, a style of pomp 
and splendor, touched with the rough 
hurly-burly of the vernacular, made every 
page he wrote an exciting and constructive 
inspiration to the reader. ‘‘He has been 
from the first,’’ Lawrence Gilman declares 
in the North American Review, ‘high priest 
of modernity in all the arts.’’ Mr. Gilman 
continues: 


“If there is anything at once contempora- 
neous and notable in the seven arts that he has 
not reached to we cannot think what it is. 
There is an airy and challenging arrogance in 
the width and inclusiveness of his sympathies. 
What a fine and sweeping and careless intellec- 
tual gesture one discerns in the sub-title of one 
of his sheafs of studies—Joseph Conrad, Walt 
Whitman, Jules Laforgue, Dostoievsky and 
Tolstoy; Schoenberg, Wedekind, Moussorgsky, 
Cezanne, Vermeer. Matisse, Van Gogh, Gau- 
guin, Italian Futurists, various latter-day 


poets, painters, composers and dramatists. So 
Walt Whitman might have begun one of his 
inexorable catalogs had he been as interested 
in esthetic matters as in the things of our com- 
mon humanity.” 
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Mr. Gilman thinks that Huneker is not 
in need of ‘‘meticulous indication.’’ The 
New Republic agrees. ‘‘He was a Dionysiac 
force in criticism,’’ it says, ‘‘gay and warm 
as well as sharp and spiced and stinging. 
His relish for life and literature, his torrent 
of allusions and enumeration, should keep 
him from the pigeon-hole of classification.’ 
The New York Times is more definite. It 
says: 


“As an impressionistic critic he was supreme, 
and supremely versatile. Color and light were 
his passion, and all the other emanations of 
vigorous temperament. They inflamed his im- 
agination, kindled his vocabulary to a tropical 
exuberance, set his risible spirits off into peals 
of laughter such as might re-echo on Olympus 
in the presence of Rabelais.” 


The “most daring and amusing critic 
that America ever saw, an iconoclast 
of the iconoclasts, a transvaluer of all the 
values,’’ is what Henry L. Mencken, in the 
New York Evening Post, calls Huneker. 
He tells us: 


“It was Huneker, more than any other man, 
who gave organization and direction to the 
revolt of the 90’s, the first great uprising 
against the James Russell Lowell and Hamilton 
Wright Mabie tradition. There were men in 
that movement who were far more learned . . . 
but Huneker had the incomparable advantage 
of great charm; he was the one critic of the 
time who never descended to the level of mere 
schoolmastering on the one hand, or to that of 
mere boob-shocking on the other. What lay 
under his charm was gusto, and the capacity 
to impart it. He made a joyful adventure of 
his explorations in the seven arts, and he 
taught a whole generation that the fun of the 
thing was its whole excuse—a revolutionary 
doctrine in a country hag-ridden by moral 
purposes. It seems to me that this was a 
superlatively valuable service—that it more 
than counterweighted any aberration of en- 
thusiasm that got into the business—that even 
superficiality so presented was better than pro- 
fundity made dull and forbidding. Of all the 
pioneers of that electric era, Huneker is the 
only one that survives, the only one that is still 
read. His books, after twenty years and more, 
remain curiously alive. One turns to his 
judgments of such men as Brahms, Richard 
Strauss and Nietzsche as to judgments that 
second thoughts have not chilled and distorted. 
He is still, within his orbit, a powerful force in 
American criticism.” 
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JAMES BRANCH CABELL 
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IS THE AUTHOR OF “JURGEN” 
OVERESTIMATED? 


can literary circles to pay obeisance to 

James Branch Cabell. The virtual sup- 
pression of his ‘‘Jurgen’’ a few months ago 
by the New York Society for the Suppres- 
sion of Vice had the effect of rallying to his 
support a host of American and British 
writers, and paved the way for enthusias- 
tic appraisal of the books,* both old and 
new, that he has since seen fit to publish. 
We find in a recent issue of the Yale Review 
an appreciation of ‘‘The Art of James 
Branch Cabell’ by the English novelist, 
Hugh Walpole, which only stops short this 
side of idolatry. Lesser critics in 
many papers pay ardent tributes 
to the ‘‘perfection’”’ of workman- 
ship and originality which are 
said to characterize Cabell’s 
strange tales. 

Against this tendency Richard 
Le Gallienne, writing in the New 
York Times Book Review and 
Magazine, enters spirited pro- 
test. He would like, he says, to 
express his whole-hearted admi- 
ration for ‘‘Beyond Life,’ that 
essay in which Mr. Cabell ex- 
pounds not merely his artistic 
ideal but gives us generally his 
“reading of earth’’ and of the 
nature and destiny of man. Le 
Gallienne goes on to express his 
conviction that ‘‘the ‘pastiche’ in 
literature has its place, and Mr. 
Cabell is something like a master 
of the ‘pastiche’.”” But here he 
stops. Cabell, in Mr. Le Gal- 
lienne’s view, is neither so clever 
nor so original as his admirers 
think. His work is stained by a 
real vulgarity. 

Taking up, first of all, the 
matter of Cabell’s originality, 
Mr. Le Gallienne traces in his 
writing something of the spirit 
of Maurice Hewlett, and some- 
thing of the spirit of Anatole 
France. He says: 


| has become almost a fashion in Ameri- 





*THEe CorDS OF VANITY. DomngEI. 
Ficures OF EarTH. By James Branch 
Cabell. Robert M. McBride & Co. 





‘**Domnei,’ which Joseph Hergesheimer does 
well to introduce with generous and beautifully 
written praise, is a lovely little ‘pastiche’ in the 
manner of Maurice Hewlett, and that Mr. 
Cabell may be as well read in Mr. Hewlett’s 
own Provencal authorities, and adroit in all the 
archaic tricks of the trade, is quite beside the 
mark. Mr. Hewlett in our time did this thing 
first. 

“He has done it over and over again, 
and done it with a robust, dramatic humorous 
vitality. His figures live ‘with life’s own col- 
ors on them,’ and whatever their antique vest- 
ments and ‘antick’ ways, they are men and 
women that we cannot forget. If Mr. Hew- 


“A MASTER OF THE PASTICHE” 


So Richard Le Gallienne characterizes James Branch Cabell. He 
goes on to warn us, however, that Mr. Cabell is neither so clever nor 


so original as some of his admirers think. 
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lett’s work is a tapestry, it is a tapestry that 
has suddenly come alive—so alive that it is 
impossible to make the figures return to the 
tapestry. . . . Mr. Cabell does not borrow in 
this ‘creative’ way. His ‘characters,’ such as 
they are, can hardly be said to ‘live’ at all.”’ 


Mr. Cabell’s debt to Anatole France is 
pronounced less on the surface and less 
excusable: 


“It is easier to borrow a heraldic tabard such 
as Mr. Hewlett’s than to borrow a great satir- 
ist’s mind. But the weaknesses of such a mind 
—if such they be in such a mind—are, alas, 
the easiest to copy. Moreover, a Frenchman 
can do things with his pen, commit indiscre- 
tions, if you like, which become cumbrous in- 
decencies when the pen is in the hand of an 
Anglo-Saxon—later, say, than Fielding or 
Sterne. This is, indeed, one of the many things 
they do better in France. France, indeed, does 
not always do it well, tho Ireland once in a 
while, when the pen is George Moore’s, may, 
without offense to ‘the judicious,’ add to the 
gayety of nations by discipleship to Aristo- 
phanes, Rabelais and Erasmus. M. Anatole 
France, in such books as ‘The Fall of the 
Angels,’ which Mr. Cabell’s admirers would 
doubtless acclaim his masterpiece, has, accord- 
ing to others, who are far from agreeing 
with that New York society with which Mr. 
Cabell has a very proper quarrel, merely illus- 
trated a tendency liable to overtake certain 
writers in middle age, a kind of middle-aged 
green-sickness, an impulse to write on paper 
what boys unaccustomed to puberty scribble on 
the walls of public buildings. With this desire 
for ‘fescennine’ expression they combine a 
vulgar atheism and an iconoclastic desire to 
befoul the sacred ideas of the average man or 
woman, collectively scorned as the bourgeoisie. 

“In this respect, Mr. Cabell in writing 
‘Jurgen’ has gone more than one better than 
his master, and merely embodied in his patch- 
work here all that is least estimable in a charm- 
ing writer; and attained so far indeed in the 
direction of originality as to present us with the 
most erotic cad to be found between the covers 
of a book—but a cad so utterly pathological 
and tiresome in his obsessions with his ‘sword 
and staff and spear’ that the gleams of beauty 
and fantasy, which at the beginning give 
promise of a finer book, do not suffice to sustain 
us beyond the first half of it.’’ 


The raison d’étre for such writing as Mr. 
Cabell attempts in ‘‘Jurgen,’’ Mr. Le Gal- 
lienne insists, is that it shall be amusing and 
spontaneous. Only the narrow-minded 
Puritan objects to occasional humor founded 
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on the good gross earth of human nature. 
Only the vulgar are always ‘“‘refined’’ in 
the superficial sense of that word. ‘‘A cer- 
tain absurd coarseness belongs to the most 
sacred and magical processes of life, and 
the loveliness of the rose, for example, 
seems none the worse for them.’’ But the 
intrusion of merely unclean thoughts into 
the realm of beauty, the laborious manu- 
facture of the double entendre, is character- 
ized by Mr. Le Gallienne not so much as an 
offense against ‘‘morals’’ as taste, and is 
offensive mainly because it is tiresome. Mr. 
Cabell has met the criticism of ‘‘Jurgen” 
with an apolog in which he endeavors to 
show that it is his critics who are unclean- 
minded, not he. But ‘“‘it is of no use,”’ Mr. 
Le Gallienne declares; “‘‘honi soit qui 
mal y pense’ does not hold in his case.” 
The argument proceeds: 


“The passages objected to in his book—so 
veiled, it is true, as to be innocuous for the 
general reader, because such preciosity as Mr. 
Cabell’s is caviar to ‘the man in the street’ 
whose indifference to such writing is sufficient 
protection—mean one thing or nothing, and 
the recognition of that meaning can only make 
‘the judicious’ (to whom Mr. Cabell is con- 
stantly appealing) grieve without affecting the 
groundlings in one way or another. To at- 
tempt public prosecution of him for such pas- 
sages is absurd and irrelevant, and those officers 
who cannot discriminate in such matters have 
no business with literature, and are just as 
likely to indict the Bible and Shakespeare and 
other such classics of humanism for their robust 
outspokenness. That is admitted, and those 
writers who have stood by Mr. Cabell on 
general principles have done a necessary serv- 
ice for the freedom of letters. At the same 
time such ignorant persecution as has over- 
taken ‘Jurgen’ cannot be allowed to elevate 
that book into a ‘classic,’ as its indiscriminate 
admirer would do. The man who 
wrote ‘Beyond Life’ should find it easy to for- 
give the blame but difficult to forgive much 
of the praise of which he has been made 
the unfortunate victim. For ‘Jurgen’ has 
become the Bible for the most part, of all these 
half-baked ‘intellectuals’ who confuse cheap 
atheism and the defiling of other men’s altars 
with deep thinking,—moral and spiritual hoo- 
ligans and yahoos, who resent all forms of order 
as an encroachment upon their diminutiz, 
unkempt and unsavory egos—the kind of 
people who relish nasty books about Jesus 
Christ, and guffaw over the amours of the 
‘angels,’ ”’ 
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MAKING THE BLIND MAN AN ASSET 
INSTEAD OF A LIABILITY 


By Marguerite Arnold 


HE blind man who can be taught to 

see and to engage ir self-supporting 

work is one of the signal achieve- 
ments of modern science as applied to in- 
dustry. Just as, in the history of the race, 
centuries had to pass before it entered into 
the head of man to use some handy object 
as a tool, generations have had to pass 
before the blind could be haled from their 
world of darkness and taught to labor by 
means of instruments specially designed 
for them. In large and increasing numbers 
sightless people are- going out into the in- 
dustrial world today as co-workers with 
those who can use their eyes as well as 
hands. 

In Cleveland, Ohio, according to figures 
publi. hed in The Iron Age, there are 2ighty- 
one blind men and women working in 
forty different factories. The sightless in 
the metal industries there are proficient in 
sixty-nine manufacturing operations. Simi- 
larly, in Philadelphia, blind people are 
employed by the Miller Lock Company to 
operate drill presses. Their entrance was 
accidental. During the war, on account of 
factory maladjustments, old-fashioned sin- 
gle-spindle drill presses had to be intro- 
duced. The boys who operated them were 
seen to spend a great deal of time looking 
about. Out of this observation grew the 
employment of blind workers to operate the 
presses. They quickly learned all that a 
drill hand has to do: feed shackles, start and 
stop the machine, turn the coolant on and 
off. They increased in number, and, with a 
supervisor to look after their affairs, formed 
a department of their own. 

In May, 1917, a firm engaged in manu- 
facturing electrical machinery at Ampere, 
New Jersey, invited a few blind people to 
come into the factory and try the taking of 
armature coils. This experiment was 
watched with great interest by the United 
States Government. By the spring of 1918 
there were thirty-five blind employees in 
the plant. According to a recent authority 
(“The Blind,’ Hairy Best, Macmillan, 


_1919) there are in the United States thirty- 


nine industrial establishments for the blind. 
These fall into four groups: industrial 
schools where trades are taught; industrial 
homes; workshops with wages; and com- 
binations of homes and shops. None of 
these is self-supporting. None of them en- 
tirely removes the handicap of the blind 
man, tho a!l serve to keep him profitably 
employed. 

Chicago was among the first cities of the 
country to recognize that the normal blind 
are industrial material if they have proper 
training, and to work out a system of con- 
tacts with the manufacturing world while 
carrying on such training. The Chicago 
Improvement Association for Blind People, 
in June, 1919, known as the Chicago Light- 
house, started a factory training and em- 
ployment department in connection with 
the vocational training school for the adult 
blind maintained by this organization. 

The inspiration of such a departure in the 
education of the blind came out of the war 
in the remarkable rehabilitation of blind 
combatants abroad, and in this country at 
Evergreen, Maryland. The Chicago Asso- 
ciation placed in charge of its industrial 
department Captain Earl Douglas, just re- 
turned from over-seas duty with the A.E.F. 

According to the tests made at Ever- 
green with otherwise normal young men 
who had given their sight for their country, 
blindness is a thirty per cent handicap, not 
a total disability. Accordingly, the Chicago 
Association set out to provide the thirty 
per cent additional vocational education 
that would place the blind man on an equal 
footing with those who can see. 

The method employed was to study the 
individual aad to develop any talent or 
ability latent in him. From the first the 
student was paid nine dollars a week. 
Friendly firms supplied simple operations 
for the learners. Captain Douglas won 
over one factory after another to an interest 
in the undertaking, and in a single month 
twenty blind men and five blind women 
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ere placed in factories in Chicago, a pro- 
digious feat. Each had been taught some 
simple operation, which Captain Douglas 
demonstrated could be donz2, and then 
placed where he could perform that opera- 
tion profitably. 

An expert training in motion economy 
and in the use of tools places the visually 
handicapped on an equality with the ordi- 
nary workman. In 1920, one hundred and 
twenty-one blind persons became self-sup- 
porting wage-earners through the Chicago 
Association. Twenty-four workers were em- 
ployed by a go- 
cart factory, 
where they 
earn from $22.- 
50 to $35.00 a 
week. These 
men were 
trained bya 
blind instruc- 
tor. 
Miss Edith 
L. Swift, direc- 
tor of the 
Chicago Im- 
provement As- 
sociation for 
Blind People, 
says of the 
blind man’s 
entrance into 
industrial 
fields, ‘‘People 
must be made 
to see that the 
blind or visu- 
ally handi- 
capped are not 
all alike be- 
cause they can- 
not see in the 
ordinary sense 
of the word. 
They have 
varying abili- 
ties, and, after 
a study of their 
aptitudes and 
careful train- 
ing, they can be 
so placed that 
they can hold 
their own with 
other normal 





International Photo 
TAPPING MACHINE OPERATOR IN AN ELECTRIC PLANT 

This man lost his sight but not his job, as the Chicago Lighthouse trained him to do this 

work by touch. 





workmen. Blind men are only physically 
handicapped and, once they are given an 
opportunity to show their mental and 
spiritual qualities, they will make the man 
who can see look to his laurels. Anything 
they’ may lose in speed they make up in 
accuracy.” 

Chair - caning, broom - making, carpet - 
weaving, are all very well in their way; but 
the unsighted are filled with joy when they 
find themselves at last removed from the 
ghostly life of the abnormal into the realm 
of the normal man’s job. 
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THE BLIND MAN 


Contrary to the general notion, the un- 
sighted do not have a greater intensity of 
perception through the other senses. There 
is really no difference in the native sense 
capacity, but only in the ability to use that 
sense capacity. A blind man can count the 
trees he passes on a walk. Is it strange 
that blind men actually do assemble ringers 
on telephones, tap ball joints, assist core 
makers, sort copper from asbestos, count by 
weight? 

A blind man can frequently tell you what 
fences are made of, or whether there are 
any fences. He can distinguish between a 





Interna ional Photo 
ASSEMBLING TELEPHONES BY THE SENSE OF TOUCH 


Self-supporting employment is being furnished to an industrial army of blind men and 
women in this country. 
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lamp-post and a tree. It is not therefore 
miraculous that a blind man canbe at 
home in a vast machine shop where a single 
mis-step means death. That he should 
clean castings, etch electric bulbs, assemble 
radiator parts and sandpaper furniture is a 
logical thing. These are some of the opera- 
tions that the visually handicapped are 
actually performing in factories with the 
sighted; assembling piece parts for auto- 
matic telephones, piece parts of motors, of 
phonographs, of gasoline lamps, of hermetic 
sealing caps, and so on; folding paper car- 
tons, towels; wrapping furniture, number- 
ing billiard 
balls, and soon. 

The first 
blind 
classin America 
was taught by 
Peter J. Peel of 
Chicago. Six 
men and two 
women 
graduated from 
this class, two 
of whom were 
taken by the 
government to 
give treatment 
to woundedsol- 


masse ge 


were 


diers at Fort 
Sheridan. 
Most bril- 
liant has been 
the work of 
blind textile 
weavers. In 


Chicago, the 
designs are 
translated into 
braille, and the 
draperies _ sell 
for $5 to $18 a 
yard. Twenty- 
five exhibition 
pieces were 
passed upon by 
the Artists’ 
Guildas perfect 
specimens of 
the art. 

A recent 
census reports 
4,648 gainfully 
employed blind 
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persons in the United States who returned 
special schedules. But 1,891 of these were 
found to be self-supporting. The others 
receive either government or private assist- 
ance. Of those reporting, four-fifths of the 
male blind were able to earn only a sum 
below $500.00. More than one-half earn 
an amount below $200 per year. How many 
blind were employed in factories at the 
time of the census is not determined. 
Probably none. 
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The work in Cleveland, Ampere, Chicago 
and other places points to one important 
thing—the extension of opportunity to the 
blind to enter industry and to find those 
operations which they are fitted to perform. 
Their abilities vary as do the abilities of 
normal people, and blindness is not fre- 
quently a cause of failure so much as in- 
aptitude for the thing. What is needed is an 
open mind on the part of theemploying public 
which will admit of full experimentation. 





STRIKE INSURANCE TO CURE AND 
PREVENT INDUSTRIAL ILLS 


O what extent will strike insurance, 

which is now in operation in several 

hundred industrial establishments, 
solve the problem of industrial unrest in 
America? Charles W. Wood, writing in 
the New York World, is confident that it 
will bring about some notable. changes in 
our industrial organization, altho Emlen T. 
Littell, vice-president and secretary of the 
Employers Mutual Insurance and Service 
Company, of Baltimore, which is a pioneer 
in writing this new form of insurance, de- 
clares that it is not a gun aimed at or- 
ganized labor. 

Today, we read, the strike hazard in 
American industry is about fifteen times 
greater than the fire hazard, but this in- 
surance official thinks that before long the 
risks will be about equal. Strike insurance 
does not promise to abolish strikes but it 
promises to establish a science of in- 
dustrial hygiene in place of the hit-or-miss 
methods of treatment applied to labor 
troubles today. The plan is eventually to 
unite all the large employers of this country 
into one organization and “‘to achieve co- 
operation with labor for continuous pro- 
duction.”’ Most strikes, it is asserted, are 
called for the primary purpose of injuring 
an employer financially. Consequently it 
is believed that knowledge on the part of 
the workers that the employer is insured 
against such injury will automatically pre- 
vent a large percentage of such strikes. 
Incidentally, we read, it is not an easy 
matter for an employer to obtain insurance 
of this kind. In fact, says Vice-president 


Littell, ‘‘a large percentage of applicants 
are rejected; and some of these are sup- 
posedly ‘model’ institutions. Some em- 
ployers who have gone extentively into 
welfare work imagine that their establish- 
ments are practically strike-proof, but 
actuarial figures do not bear out this 
opinion. American workers, we find, are 
quite apt to resent paternalism no matter 
how well-meaning and benevolent it is. 
One man with such an organization applied 
for membership a little while ago and was 
dumfounded because we told him that he 
was uninsurable. ‘There should be a 
strike here in about three months,’ our 
investigator told him, after examining the 
plant from every angle. But the best of 
investigators may be wrong, as this case 
proved, for the strike actually happened 
within six weeks.” 

The process of insuring a plant against 
strikes isinteresting. For five years, before 
any policy was offered, insurance actuaries 
were working to digest the strike statistics 
in America—from 1881 to 1919. The 
period from 1901 to 1905 was especially 
considered, as these were the biggest strike 
years on record. The rate of insurance 
which would have been necessary for that 
period was made the base from which the 
premium was eventually determined. No 
effort was made to find the lowest possible 
rate, as all money beyond the actual cost of 
insurance is returned to the policy-holders. 

To prevent collusion and fraud the 
amount of the insurance offered was set at 
eighty per cent of the actual losses involved 
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for a period of three hundred working days. 
If the fixed charges of a plant, for instance, 
are $250,000 per year, and its normal net 
profits $500,000, the collectible insurance 
for a total shut-down would be $2,500 per 
day for three hundred days. 

The cost varies according to the condi- 
tions discovered in the plant, the nature of 
the industry, its location and its production 
record.. The actuaries discovered that the 
strike hazard varies not only- in different 
industries but in different sections of the 
country within the same industry. There 
is a basic rate for each industry, based, of 
course, upon the strike statistics, but in 
determining each premium there is a lati- 
tude not exceeding twenty per cent above 
or below that basic rate. 

In as much as our health departments 
are very largely the outgrowth of life in- 


surance and in as much as fire insurance 
has become the greatest of fire prevention 
agencies, it is hoped by the strike insurance 
underwriters that this new form of in- 
surance will bring about a better under- 
standing between employer and employee 
and thereby prevent strikes to a very large 
extent. 

It is pointed out that; while death 
is inevitable and ignorance or _ irre- 
sponsibility on the part of a single indi- 
vidual may cause a fire at any time, it is 
only the ignorance of a responsible person, 
or of a large group of irresponsible persons, 
that can cause a strike. With intelligent 
gathering of the industrial facts, then, and 
their intelligent dissemination, it may not 
be too much to hope that the strike may be 
largely eliminated as a factor in our 
industrial life. 





OIL ECLIPSING COAL AS A WORLD 
FUEL 


\ \ JITHIN ten years the power mon- 
opoly of coal will be broken, not 
by political or economic methods 
but by the arrival of a new fuel which will 
virtually displace coal. Long before our 
coal measures are exhausted coal-mining, as 
we know it today, will have ceased and the 
coal strike will become as obsolete as coal 
itself. These daring prophecies are made 
by R. P. Hearne, who goes on to say, in the 
London Sphere, that every advance in the 
price of coal and every coal strike and 
threat of coal strike is hastening the reali- 
zation of the foregoing statements. For, as 
he reminds us, the age of liquid fuel has 
already commenced, and we are only at the 
beginning of immense technical, industrial 
and social developments. Already road 
motor-transport has become a rival of the 
railway and already, by this alternative 
means, the railway strike is shorn of much 
of its power to cripple the community. 
And ‘‘the road _ motor having broken the 
power of the railway strike, liquid fuel will 
soon break the power of a coal strike to 
paralyze the activity of a community.” 
Today nearly forty countries have found 
supplies of petroleum. The United States, 


at the moment, is admitted by this British 
writer to have the practical monopoly, 
with Mexico as a close second. Even in 
England oil fields are being developed, and 
more than one bold thinker is of the opinion 
that under the English and Welsh coal- 
fields are rich beds of oil. The Norfolk 
district, in England, has shale-fields extend- 
ing over an area of some hundred square 
miles from which motor liquid fuels are 
now being extracted successfully. France 
has vast shale-fields. Canada has enor- 
mous tracts of tar sands and shales and the 
shales in America are said to have as big an 
oil content as the whole of our known 
petroleum resources. In many parts of 
South America big deposits of oil and shale 
are now being tapped, and Asia is said to be 
immensely rich in liquid fuels from Japan 
to Arabia. Nor does this close the ledger 
of liquid fuel resources. In the Sphere, we 
read: 


“All over the world power-alcohol can be 
distilled from well-nigh every form of vegeta- 
tion. In the tropics especially, where the 
growth is rapid, untold and ceaseless supplies 
of power-alcohol can be obtained from the 
annual growths of many vegetable substances. 
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THE GREAT OIL-FIELDS OF THE WORLD 


The principal oil-bearing areas are indicated in the circles. 


Rich supplies of petroleum are now 


obtained in forty different countries. 


Back of all this we have the possibility of 
laboratory-made or synthetic liquid fuels. Al 
fuels are compounds of hydrogen and carbon. 
Every living creature breathes out a compound 
of carbon; every act of combustion links 
carbon with oxygen. In water we have a uni- 
versal supply of hydrogen linked with oxygen. 





‘ sensiicill 
WHAT A BARREL OF CRUDE OIL YIELDS 
This picture, which we find in the Investor and Trader, 
shows at a glance the average proportion of by-prod- 
ucts from one barrel (forty-two gallons) of crude 
petroleum, the price of which recently has been cut 
in half while the price of gasoline has been reduced 
only about ten per cent and other by-products of 
crude oil proportionately. 


The problem, then, is to take carbon from the 
air and hydrogen from water, and combine 
them to make the whole range of liquid fuel, 
from petrol to heavy oil. 

“If a tithe of the millions that have been 
spent on Mesopotamia had been devoted to 
scientific research on the production of hydro- 
carbons, I believe that within a few years— 
and long before we shall get oil from Mesopo- 
tamia—we would have a commercial process for 
making artificial fuel of every grade. The day 
assuredly will come when every country will be 
able to gererate its own fuel.’’ 


This British writer is of the cheerful 
opinion that the passing of coal as a major 
fuel will be a good thing for England, pro- 
vided his countrymen keep abreast of the 
times. For coal mining is a barbarous 
work, and present methods of using coal 
are equally barbarous. ‘“The coal-miner 
will disappear. The remaining coal meas- 
ures will be carbonized in the earth, and the 
gases piped to the surface for conversion 
into gas for working engines that produce 
electricity, and the residue of gases will be 
converted into motor-fuel, into heavy fuels 
for Diesel engines, and into tar, etc. The 
pit-heads will thus become electrical power- 
houses for the whole community. Mean- 
time, as the coal is being exhausted, shales 
will be distilled for liquid fuel, and beneath 
the derelict coal-mines borings will be 
made for oil. From all over the world we 
will import crude petroleum and refine it. 
Our prosperity and security will lie in the 
fact that we shall create the greatest tanker 
fleet and be the oil-carriers, refiners, and 
distributers for the world.” 
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GOVERNMENT ADVICE TO BUYERS 
OF “BARGAIN” OIL STOCKS 


solicited by prospective investors for 

advice in the matter of buying oil 
and industrial stocks that are not listed 
on the recognized exchanges. No sounder 
advice could be given than is forthcoming 
from Guy Elliott Mitchell, of the United 
States Geological Survey, who emphasizes, 
in Popular Science Monthly, that real oil- 
drilling investments are not offered to the 
public through the sale of stock at a few 
cents a share. The determining of prob- 
able oil territory is now a geologic science, 
and there is always plenty of money avail- 
able to engage in legitimate drilling without 
advertising stock for sale at far below par. 
If, however, an investor is resolved to buy 
oil stock at a bargain-counter price he is 
advised to ignore the intimation conveyed 
in nearly every oil-stock circular to sub- 
scribe immediately, before the price of the 
stock goes up. Then sit down and write 
the company for an exact description of the 
land it has acquired and precisely where it 
proposes to drill. 

Be sure, advises this Government sur- 
veyor, to ask for this description by section, 
township, range and county and be as 
insistent about it as tho demanding the 
description of a lot on which to build a 
house. Ask also for a copy of a report by 
the company’s geologist on this particular 
tract. If it is a legitimate company it 
probably will have employed a geologist, 
because a geologist at $100 a day can advise 
the company at a comparatively small cost 
where or where not to put down a well that 
is going to cost anywhere from $10,000 to 
$75,000 to drill. Ask further for a detailed 
statement of the professional training and 
present professional connections of this 
geologist. Obtaining this information re- 
fer the matter to the United States Geo- 
logical Survey at Washington, D.C. This 
bureau has investigated and geologically 
surveyed virtually every oil-field in the 
United States and answers such inquiries 
promptly. 

There are, we are told, 215,000 producing 
oil-wells in this country, and very many of 
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them came in as big gushers producing 
without labor on the part of the owner 
$1,000 or $5,000, perhaps $10,000 a day. 
Frequently such a gusher is mentioned in 
stock-selling literature as having come in in 
the same county where the new company 
has a 500-acre lease. But there may be a 
million acres in the county and not a 
derrick in sight of this 500-acre tract which 
may be capitalized for $1,000,000. 

To dissect this million-dollar company: 
It is advertized as having a million shares 
at $1 a share, par value, offered, however, 
at say eight cents a share. Even if all the 
stock is sold, the cash result is only $80,000 
instead of $1,000,000; but out of this the 
oil-stock salesmen and brokers must get 50 
per cent. This leaves $40,000. Then the 
promoters must be paid for the leases they 
have purchased, and a lease of any charac- 
ter whatever may easily cost $10,000. This 
leaves $30,000. But even honest promo- 
ters have some expenses and must live 
during the period of promotion and 
drilling, so that at the very least another 
$10,000 must be deducted. Thus we have 
an actual working capital, with all the 
stock sold, of $20,000 for this “strong 
$1,000,000 company,” and you having 
bought a thousand shares, we will say have 
an infinitesimal 1/12,500 interest. Now, 
remember also that the average cost of 
drilling one well will eat up this $2c,000 
and in most cases require another $10,000, 
or $20,000, or $30,000. 

Therefore it is a great deal easier for the 
promoters to spend about $5000 or less on 
a poor or worthless lease and on a derrick 
to make a showing, and let it go at that, 
saving $15,000 of yours and other investors’ 
money for their own paramount needs. 
With this stake they can go blithely along 
and promote another company. 

The Associated Advertizing Clubs of the 
World, with headquarters in Indianapolis, 
makes the statement that “ninety-five per 
cent of the oil-stock advertizing offered to 
newspapers today is unworthy, and pub- 
lishers who want to be honest to their 
subscribers are refusing to give it space.” 
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MAKING ROCKS INTO MERCHANT- 
ABLE IRON ORE 


HAT would be the effect upon the 

steel industry if almost common 

rock could be converted into mer- 
chantable iron ore? This feat has not been 
achieved, yet in Northern Minnesota, at 
the eastern end of the Mesabi Iron Range 
a project is under way which promises to 
utilize millions of tons of rock running as 
low as twenty per cent in iron and hitherto 
regarded as useless. It consists in arti- 
ficially reducing what is known as limonite 
to magnetite, thereby raising unlimited 
tonnages of taconite, or low grade mineral 
rock, to the rank of ore. The initial work 
is being carried on near the town of 
Babbitt, Minnesota, and is described as a 
process of magnetic concentration. Briefly, 
we read in the Technical Engineering News, 
the process is this: 

The ore is quarried rather that mined. 
Holes are put down with churn drills 
similar to the rigs used in drilling artesian 
wells. The holes are charged with ex- 
plosives. Ledges are blasted down and 
loaded into cars by steam shovels. Pre- 
liminary crushing reduces the material to 
two-inch size and at this stage magnetic 
rolls automatically reject any lumps carry- 
ing less than twenty per cent of iron, the 
waste forming valuable material for ballast 
or road metal. The ore selected by the 
magnetic rolls is crushed to pass a fine 
mesh and treated by the particular type of 
concentrators which form the novel feature 
of the new process. The new concentrator 
is in form not unlike the “‘log washer ,”’ used 
extensively in the Lake Superior region, for 


removing silica from sandy ores,—a trough 
in which revolve shafts carrying spirally 
arranged paddles to agitate the ore under a 
stream of water. But the new concentrator 
differs from the log washer in having 
electro-magnets which hold the particles 
while the silica is washed away and carried 
off in the tailings. 

The concentrate, however, is now in too 
finely pulverized a state to be welcome at 
the blast furnace, and a final process of 
sintering and breaking between spiked rolls 
is necessary to deliver the product in cinder- 
like lumps. 

More striking, perhaps, than the novelty 
of the process is the large scale of the pro- 
posed operation. It is estimated that it 
will not be profitable to handle less than 
3,000 tons per day. The first unit, now 
under construction, will have a capacity of 
4,000 tons per day and the proposed plant 
will ultimately be equipped to handle 
100,000 tons daily. When it is recalled 
that the ordinary ore car has a capacity of 
fifty tons and that it is proposed to handle 
2,000 carloads per day, it is realized that 
this is hardly a retail undertaking. In fact, 
the business of converting low grade ore- 
bearing rock into merchantable iron ore 
has unlimited promises for industry. 

Plans have been drawn up for a model 
little city which this spring will have a 
thousand or more inhabitants dependent 
upon the new industry. Work on a huge 
factory is approaching completion and 
very shortly, we read, the mine is to enter 
the shipping lists. 
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PART OF THE FAMOUS MESABI IRON RANGE 
The magnetic ores to which the new process of concentration will be applied are at the extreme eastern end 
of the Range. Virginia and Hibbing, farther to the west, are the great centers for 
mining the non-magnetic iron ores of Northern Minnesota. 
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PULP AND PAPER COMING FROM 
ALASKA 


P l SHE eyes of news-print users and manu- 
facturers throughout the country are 
being focused upon Alaska, which, 

with resources sufficient to produce one and 

a half million tons of paper annually in 

perpetuity, is certain to be the center of a 

great pulp and paper industry. Already a 

sale of 100,000,000 feet of pulp timber has 

been made and a second sale of one and a 

half billion feet, enough to supply a big 

paper plant for more than thirty years, is 
now being arranged. The Forest Service 
is reported, in the Scientific American, to be 
doing its utmost to develop this resource of 
the territory and expects not only to make 
Alaska one of the great sources of paper for 
the United States but to make the industry 
permanent, as it is in Norway. Every 
year the United States proper is taking 
about twenty-six billion cubic feet of ma- 
terial out of its forests and growing about 
six billion feet in them, with the inevitable 
result. Average mill prices in the south and 
west have advanced three hundred per 

cent over those of 1914. 

The shortage of news print has been such 
that many of those publications which did 
not suspend operations have been forced 
to triple the price of their product. The 
lumber shortage and high prices have seri- 
ously affected almost the entire popula- 
tion in still another way. It has checked 
building operations and the development of 
agricultural lands and needed improve- 
ments on farms. Besides many industries 
have been unable to secure their supplies of 
timber at any price. ¥ 

We read that the national forests of 
Alaska probably contain a hundred million 
cords of timber available for the manu- 
facture of news print and other grades of 
paper. Under careful management, it is 
estimated, these forests can produce two 
million cords of pulpwood annually for 
generations to come, or enough to manufac- 
ture at least a third of the pulp products 
now consumed in the United States. In 
addition, the Alaskan forests contain in 
abundance the second chief essential of 
a paper-manufacturing industry—water 


power. While no accurate survey of this 
has been made, known projects are said to 
have a possible development of 100,000 
horsepower with twice as much available on 
complete exploration of the national forests 
in Southern Alaska. 

Hemlock and spruce are the standard 
pulpwoods in the Pacific Northwest and, 
we read, both of these trees are widely and 
thickly distributed about the Tongass 
region in Alaska. Western hemlock occu- 
pies about sixty per cent of the merchant- 
able stand and is also being extensively 
used for pulp at a number of plants in 
British Columbia.” Spruce forms about 
twenty per cent of the stand, and varies 
greatly in percentage of mixture, from pure 
stands of ten acres or less to stands in 
which it is practically absent. From these 
two woods the following papers are made: 
Manila, cartridge, sheathing, book, label, 
writing, and related papers. These facts 
show that the two principal species of 
Alaska timber are both commercially 
suitable for mechanical and sulfite pulps, 
and the papers that are usually made from 
them. Since 1918 the average cost of raw 
pulpwood at the mills in California, Oregon 
and Washington has been $8.95 a cord. In 
Alaska the bulk of the wood stands within 
a mile or two of the water’s edge, and $4 to 
$6 a cord normally approximate average 
conditions even under present methods of 


logging. 





Two hundred. and sixty-four boats went 
through the Panama Canal during one month 
recently. 





The International Chamber of Commerce is 
backing a world-wide plan for the compulsory 
arbitration of international commercial - dis: 
putes. : 





The money lost through fires in the United 
States from 1915 to I919 was sufficient, say 
fire underwriters, to build new homes for 
1,416,375 persons. : 


: 





For the first time in its history, the great 
Krupps works at Essen, Germany, have worked 
a year without making a single implement of 
war. 
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CHIMNEY THIEVES AND WHAT 
THEY STEAL FROM INDUSTRY 


is by nature a thief and the thing it 

is stealing in criminal quantity is 

fuel. Many chimneys have been broken of 
their heat-pilfering ways by science, but a 
vast majority of them still stand as monu- 
ments to American wastefulness. Of two 
apparently similar chimneys standing side 
by side, the most skilled observer could 
not tell by looking at them which was 
guilty and which innocent of heat and 
fuel larceny. Everybody knows that smoke 
means unconsumed fuel and yet a chimney 
belching dense black smoke is very apt to 
be less of a waster thansits smokeless twin, 
smoke seldom representing a loss greater 
than one per cent of the fuel. On the 
other hand, reports a United States 
Bureau of Mines bulletin, out of every 
hundred tons of coal burned in the average 
boiler plant, the heat of thirty-five tons 
literally goes up the stack. Most of this 
waste is said by Charles C. Phelps, in the 
Scientific American, to be absolutely un- 
necessary and, in plants where the furnaces 
are operated in accordance with correct 
principles, ‘‘this thirty-five per cent of the 
fuel is in fact largely utilized in evaporating 
water into steam, instead of warming up 
all outdoors.”” Some of the most efficient 
power plants actually waste as little as ten 
or twelve per cent of their fuel up the 
chimney, which, we read, is about as good 
a result as it is humanly possible to obtain 
in the present state of the engineering art. 
The greater part of this big chimney loss 

is said, in the Scientific American, to be due 
to using too much air in burning the fuel, 
whether coal, oil, gas, coke or wood be 
burned, exactly as applies to the old- 
fashioned grate fireplace. Cheery and 
picturesque as it is, the coal or wood con- 
sumed in a grate fire to heat one room is 
often more than enough to heat an entire 
house if it were burned in a modern steam 
or hot-water heater. In burning fuel in a 
boiler furnace the same principle applies. 
If too strong a draft is employed for the 
amount of fuel that is being consumed, 
more air will enter the furnace than is 


pa chimney on every power plant 


needed for the process of combustion and 
the excess air will simply mix with the hot 
gases and lower their temperature. The 
excess air will, so to speak, soak up a lot of 
the heat units that ought to be absorbed by 
the boiler and will carry them rapidly out 
of the furnace and up the chimney. Ex- 
cessive draft also means excessive velocity 
of hot gases passing over the boiler surfaces 
and therefore insufficient time to give up 
heat to the boiler before leaving it. 

Few fuels, we read, require over sixteen 
pounds of air for every pound of fuel 
burned, and some need no more than ten 
pounds. In lieu of any other way of 
metering the fuel and air while they are 
being united chemically, this problem may 
be simplified by a continuous examination 
of the flue gases. In other words: ' 


“The problem of efficient combustion is not 
so much one of knowing how to shovel coal or 
operate oil valves but is primarily one of 
always regulating both fuel and air supply 
simultaneously so that the ratio of air to fuel 
will always be uniform. After the correct ratio 
is established, the fuel may burn fast or slow 
according to the demands for steam, but by 
modern means of control can be made always to 
combine in whatever ratio is found to represent 
best economy. It is not generally known that 
more air than any other substance is used up in 
a power plant—by weight about sixteen tons of 
air and by volume over 400,000 cubic feet of 
air to every ton of coal. If this air flowed into 
the furnace through a square conduit one foot 
high and one foot wide the conduit would have 
to be over seventy-five miles long in order to 
contain enough air to burn just one ton of coal. 
This shows quite impressively the importance 
of the air supply. Expressed differently, all 
the air, from earth to sky, above a square inch 
of the earth’s surface weighs 14.7 pounds, 
hence would be scarcely sufficient to burn a 
pound of coal. 

“Tf less air than this is supplied then some of 
the fuel will pass up the chimney as unburnt 
gases or smoke. That of course also represents 
a loss. It is seldom however that too little air 
is supplied, the reverse condition being almost 
invariably the case. The greater the excess air 
the more heat will escape up the chimney 
because all air whose oxygen does not combine 
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Courtesy of the Scientific American. 
CHIMNEYS ARE MONUMENTS TO AMERICAN WASTEFULNESS 
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Some of the facts of coal combustion are here graphically illustrated to prove the contention that almost 
every chimney is a thief. 


chemically with the fuel absorbs heat from the 
fire and carries it away through the stack 
without allowing it to do useful work such as 
heating water or making steam. It makes 
little difference whether this excess air leaks in 
above the fire through the boiler sides or ends, 
or enters through the fire or ashpit doors. 
If the correct air-fuel ratio is exceeded, a 
needless loss of fuel is bound to result, just as 
in a grate fire.” 


A big forward step in the direction of 
solving many fuel problems will have been 
taken when power plant owners stop com- 
peting with the sun and “when their 
operators learn to think in terms of ratio of’ 
air to fuel instead of in terms of fuel alone, 
or better still when they allow automatic 
instruments to do part of their thinking 
along these lines.”’ 





WAR METHODS 


ARE MENACING 


OIL PRODUCTION 


HE conception that a battle to the 

death for the capture of the oil mar- 

kets is on in Europe and is extending 
all over the globe, with American com- 
panies ranged on one side and a world 
combination of oil companies on the other, 
is romantic and entertaining but hardly 
true. It is true, admits A. C. Bedford, 
chairman of the Board of Directors of the 
Standard Oil Company, that the oil 
companies of the world other than Ameri- 
can are largely under the control of British 
and Dutch interests. But American com- 
panies are providing about seventy per cent 
of the world’s consumption of oil and could 
sell more if they had it. The critical point, 
he states, in Les/ie’s, is not in the capturing 
of markets; but in maintaining production 


despite the tendency of certain govern- 
ments. to go into the oil business or to re- 
serve the monopoly of oil fields for their 
own citizens and capital. 

This disposition is attributed to the war 
and to war methods. The Standard Oil 
spokesman is emphatic in saying that no 
nation can make war without an ample 
supply of oil, and since only a compara- 
tively few of them find oil in sufficient quan- 
tities within their own borders, there is a 
disposition as a part of every program of 
preparedness to make certain that a war- 
time supply of oil will not be contingent 
upon the pleasure of another nation. 

This is one side—the war side. There 
is the peace side. The oil companies can 
just about supply the present demand, but 
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they are compelled for the time being to 
discourage new uses for oil, to discourage 
the rapid changing of merchant fleets from 
coal to oil burners. The producers, we are 
told, will have to maintain this policy until 
all ot the present oil production centers are 
working to their utmost. When they are 
so working the whole demand for oil can 
probably be met. But the future will have 
to draw its oil from the opening of new 
fields. With such a world shortage of oil, 
nobody really has to compete for markets; 
every drop that is produced can be sold. 
The only large obstacle to American dis- 
tribution on the Continent of Europe exists 
in the government monopoly in France. 
But ‘‘the Standard Oil Company has been 
doing business in Europe for thirty-four 
years, and if given a level chance will have 
no difficulty in meeting any competition.” 

Of immediate importance to Americans 
is the disposition of the Allied govern- 
ments to parcel out new oil-territory, as for 
example, the agreement at San Remo to 
divide the Mesopotamian territory between 
the British and French and the tripartite 
agreement between England, France and 
Italy, defining spheres of influence in 
Turkey. The tendency of foreign govern- 
ments practically to monopolize oil terri- 
tory, either under direct government con- 
trol or under government control exercized 
through companies of their nationals, is one 
in which the United States has a keen in- 
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terest, for it is neither fair nor good busi- 
ness to ask this country to supply the world 
with three-quarters of its oil, and thus 
exhaust its own resources while the other 
countries conserve theirs. 

Chairman Bedford is positive that the 
American petroleum industry will not do 
this; it ‘‘must and will look to the develop- 
ment of petroleum outside of the United 
States. I believe that the disposition of 
governments to control or to monopolize is 
nearing its natural end. It can hardly be 
otherwise, for the largest single impression 
that I received in Europe was that of a 
universal distaste for bureaucratic govern- 
ment and consequent control. It is not 
too much to say that Europe generally will 
not get down to a reasoned basis of life and 
will not function without unrest and dis- 
turbance until all of the government con- 
trols have been withdrawn, for these 
controls are now but irritating and de- 
structive.” 

In France, where Mr. Bedford recently 
studied the situation with care, the govern- 
ment control of petroleum is rigid, in con- 
sequence of which France is paying more 
for gasoline than any other European 
country, the operation of private motors is 
exceedingly expensive, taxicab fares are 
high and motor trucks cannot be used 
economically. However, the government 
is profiting and the oil control is thus looked 
upon as a justified means of revenue. 





THE REDS OF AMERICAN 
LITERATURE 


By John Burroughs 


CLASS of young men who seem to 
look upon themselves as revolution- 
ary poets has arisen about Chicago; 

they are putting forth the most astonishing 
stuff in the name of free verse that has 
probably ever appeared anywhere. In a 
late number of CURRENT OPINION one of 
them, Carl Sandburg, who, I am told, is 
their chosen leader, waves his dirty shirt 
in the face of the public in this fashion: 


“My shirt is a token and a symbol, 
more than a lover for sun and rain 


my shirt is a signal, 
and a teller of souls. 


“T can take off my shirt and tear it, 

and so make a ripping razzly noise, 

and the people will say, 

‘Look at him tear his shirt.’ 
“T can keep my shirt on. 

I can stick around and sing like a little bird 
and look ’em all in the eye and never be fazed. 
“IT can keep my shirt on.” 


Does not this resemble poetry about as 
much as a pile of dirty rags resembles silk 
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or broadcloth? The trick of it seems to be 
to take flat, unimaginative prose and cut 
it up into lines of varying length and omit 
the capitals at the beginning of the lines— 
“shredded prose,’’ with no kick in it at all. 
These men are the Reds of literature; they 
would reverse or destroy all the recognized 
rules and standards upon which literature 
is founded. They show what Bolshevism 
carried out in the field of poetry would 
lead to. One of them who signs himself 
H. D. writes thus in The Dial on ‘‘Helios”’: 


“Helios makes all things right— 
night brands and chokes, 
as if destruction broke 
over furze and stone and crop 
of myrtle-shoot and field-wort 
destroyed with flakes of iron, 
the bracken-stems, 
where tender roots were, sown 
blight, chaff and waste 
of darkness to choke and drown. 


“A curious god to find, 
yet in the end faithful; 
bitter, the Kyprian’s feet— 
ah, flecks of whited clay, 
great hero, vaunted lord— 
ah, petals, dust and windfall 
on the ground—queen awaiting queen.” 


What it all means,—who can tell? It is 
as empty of intelligent meaning as a rub- 
bish heap. Yet these men claim to get 
their charter from Whitman. I do not 
think that Whitman would be enough 
interested in them to feel contempt for 
them. Whitman was a man of tremendous 
personality, and every line he wrote had a 
meaning, and his whole work was suffused 
witha philosophy, as was his body with blood. 

I have just been skimming through an 
illustrated book called ‘‘Noa Noa,” by a 
Frenchman, Paul Gauguin, which de- 
scribes or pretends to describe a visit to 
Tahiti. There is not much fault to be 
found with it as a narrative, but the pic- 
tures of the natives are atrocious. Many 
of the figures are distorted, and all of them 
have a smutty look, as if they had been 
rubbed with lamp black or coal dust. 
There is not one simple, honest presentation 
of the natural human form in it. When 
the Parisian becomes a degenerate, he is 
the worst degenerate of all, a refined, per- 
fumed degenerate. A degenerate English- 
man may be brutal and coarse, but he could 


never be guilty of the inane and outrageous 
things of the Cubists, the Imagists, the 
Futurists, and all the other ists which the 
French have turned out. The degener- 
ate (?) Frenchman is like that species of 
smilax or cat brier which looks fresh, shiny 
and attractive, but which when blooming 
gives out an odor of a dead rat. 

Gauguin, one o: the prime movers in the 
new art of perverting nature, as a pre- 
liminary step gave up his business, deserted 
wife and children, in fact, broke entirely 
with civilization, and went off to Tahiti 
where he took a native wife and lived the 
primitive life of the natives—a fine prepara- 
tion for the career of a great artist! 

These modern verse-writers are the Reds 
of literature. They belong to the same 
class of inane, noxious creatures to which 
the Cubists and Futurists belong. They 
would subvert or destroy all the recognized 
standards of art and literature by their 
Bolshevik methods. 

There is a picture of a ‘‘Kneeling Girl” 
by one of the Reds in a recent number of 
The Dial, a charcoal sketch apparently. 
It suggests the attempts of a child. The 
mouth is a black, smutty hole in the face, 
the eyes ‘‘are not mates,’’ and one of them 
is merely a black clot. In fact, the whole 
head seems thrust up into a cloud of char- 
coal dust. The partly nude body has not 
one mark of femininity. The body is very 
long and the legs very short, and the knees 
as they protrude from under the drapery 
look like two irregular blocks of wood. 

To falsify or belie Nature seems the sole 
aim of these creatures. Joseph Pennell 
says that their trick is so easy that any one 
can play it, that it is, briefly, the avoidance 
of difficulties; and that all their pretense 
that it is a return to primitive art is either 
bluff or ignorance. He avers that the 
beginning of the whole crude, preposterous 
movement was a commercial proposition; 
that a certain syndicate saw money in 
making a corner in Van Gogh and Gauguin, 
and unloaded on a gullible public stuff 
which they had bought for twenty-five 
francs each, ten years previously, for 
twenty-five thousand a piece, and the 
deal proving so profitable, they enlisted 
Cézanne and Matisse later to step into the 
dead men’s shoes, and perpetrate more of 
the atrocities. 









a 
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writer, Thomas Moult, acutely ob- 

serves in the London Fortnightly 
Review, that the essential difference be- 
tween John Keats and the poets of to- 
day, almost without exception, lay in his 
abundant capacity for self-centered joyous- 
ness. In other words, this critic main- 
tains, there are few, if any, living poets 
who seem to have any direct esthetic 
relation to Keats. The modern poet is 
consciously or unconsciously at war with 


A writer, of the Keats centenary, a 


his own soul and that, it is emphasized, is 


why his attitude to Keats is one of envy, as 
it is to other poets of the past who have 
been able to cherish the serenity of mind 
which comes of unshaken belief, and an 
unconfused outlook. It would not be true, 
of course, to say that Keats was never 
disturbed by any problems, for the problem 
of love was his to an acute, if not, abnormal 
degree. However, ‘‘the modern poet is not 
simply confronted by the love or sex 
problem, which may as easily be.a stimulus 
as a retarding influence, but the very 
foundation of his existence has been so 
disturbed that he finds himself in need of 
some such spiritual re-establishment as 
would include that of harmony with 
material commonplaces. The spectacle of 
Keats assumes an ideal of peace in which 
the creative faculty is able to function 
naturally, easily and with success.”” The 
feeling for. natural beauty which was 
Keats’s heritage from the Greeks and from 
the Elizabethans is aptly contrasted by 
this writer with the dismay and dis- 
illusionment’ that are inspired by our 
‘“‘lamentable’”’ knowledge of the Darwinian 
theory, for instance. Even in the beauty 


of the surviving rose the twentieth century 
poet has come to trace the terrible, brute- 
blind struggle for existence which has in- 
volved the destruction of countless poten- 
Assuredly, this English essayist 


tial roses. 
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bemoans, poets along with the rest of 
thinking, keenly sensitive twentieth-century 
humanity are cursed with the blight of 
many-mindedness. As to the envy which 
the work of Keats is declared to inspire in 
poets of the moment, we are inclined to 
think that it amounts to little else than the 
envy which the average adult has at odd 
phases of childhood and its sheer uncaring 
joy in the freedom: that vanishes with the 
approach of knowledge. This envy re- 
mains only as we forget those aspirations 
that would be left unsatisfied were we to 
find ourselves, by some miracle, once again 
possessing the child heart or—greater 
miracle still—with the temperament of a 
young Keats. A fleeting glimpse of the 
Keatsian temperament, incidentally, may 
be caught in these verses which we find in 
the Bookman: 


KEATS 
(1821—1921) 
By CHRISTOPHER MORLEY 


HEN sometimes, on a moony night, I’ve 
passed 
A street-lamp, seen my doubled shadow flee, 
I’ve noticed how much darker, clearer cast, 
The full moon poured her silhouet of me. 


Just so of spirits. Beauty’s silver light 
Limns with a purer ray, and tenderer too: 
Men’s clumsy gestures, to unearthly sight, 
Surpass the shapes they show by human 
view. 


On this brave world, where few such meteors 
fell, 
Her youngest son, to save us, Beauty flung. 
He suffered and descended into hell— 
And comforts still the ardent and the young. 


Drunken of moonlight, dazed by draughts of 
sky, 
Dizzy with stars, his mortal fever ran; 
His utterance a moon-enchanted cry 
Not free from folly—for he too was man. 
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And now and here, a hundred years away, 
Where topless towers shadow golden streets, 

The young men sit, nooked in a cheap café, 
Perfectly happy . . . talking about Keats. 


And Mr. Morley pays the memory of 
Keats this timely additional sonnet tribute, 
in a new collection of his verse ertitled 
‘‘Hide and Seek’”’ (Doran): 


IN AN AUCTION ROOM 


(Letter of John Keats to Fanny Brawne, Ander- 
son Galleries, March 15, 1920) 


By CHRISTOPHER MORLEY 


OW about this lot? said the auctioneer; 
One hundred, may I say, just for a start? 

Between the plum-red curtains, drawn apart, 
A written sheet was held. ... And strange 

to hear 
(Dealer, would I were steadfast as thou art) 
The cold quick bids. (Against you in the rear!) 
The crimson salon, in a glow more clear 
Burned bloodlike purple as the poet’s heart. 


Song that outgrew the singer! Bitter Love 

That broke the proud hot heart it held in 
thrall— 

Poor script, where still those tragic passions 
move— 

Eight hundred bid: fair warning: the last call: 

The soul of Adonais, like a star. . . 

Sold for eight hundred dollars—Doctor RJ 


Passing from Keats to Shelley, in The 
New Republic we come upon these some- 
what cabalistic lines that are alluring as 
well as a bit mystifying: 


TO A POET THAT DIED YOUNG 
By Epna St. VINCENT MILLAY 


M INSTREL, what have you to do 
With this man that after you, 
Sharing not your happy fate, 

Sat as England’s Laureate? 

Vainly in these iron days 

Strives the poet in your praise, 
Minstrel, by whose singing side 
Beauty walked, until you died. 


Still, tho none should hark again, 
Drones the blue-fly in the pane, 
Thickly crusts the blackest moss, 
Blows the rose its musk across, 
Floats the boat that is forgot 
None the less to Camelot. 


Many a bard’s untimely death 

Lends unto his verses breath; 

Here’s a song was never sung: 
Growing old is dying young. 
Minstrel, what is this to you: 

That a man you never knew, 

When your grave was far and green, 
Sat and gossiped with a queen? 


Thalia knows how rare a thing 
Is it, to grow old and sing. 
When the brown and tepid tide 
Closes in on every side; 

Who shall say if Shelley’s gold 
Had withstood it to grow old? 


From Vanity Fair we get this tender and 
magical little lyric: 


A PRAYER TO PERSEPHONE 
By Epna St. VINCENT MILLAY 


BE to her, Persephone, 

All the things I might not be; 
Take her head upon your knee. 
She that was so proud and wild, 
Flippant, arrogant and free, 
She that had no need of me, 

Is a little lonely child 

Lost in Hell. Persephone, 
Take her head upon your knee, 
Say to her: ‘‘My dear, my. dear, 
It is not so dreadful here.” 


In a privately printed little book, en- 
titled ‘‘Dawn On the Distant Hills,’’ we 
find these two poems of distinction. The 
first has a purity and pathos of confession 
that carries a sincere appeal: 


THE WALL 
By STELLA GRENFELL FLORENCE 


I AM building a wall of defense 

Just within the boundary that divides 
Your life from mine; so that henceforward 
You may enter into my soul’s pleasaunce 
Only when I myself unlock the gate. 


It is because I fain would keep it fair— 

This small domain of mine—that I do build 

This barrier of cold gray stone about it. 

I like not to shut out the golden sun, 

Nor the salt breeze that blows up from the 
sea— 

Nor yet the broad sweep of the meadow lands, 

The wooded hillsides and the open road. 

All these are dear to me; but oh, my friend, 

My little garden is no whit less dear!— 
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And you, who have the whole great world to 
roam in, 

Have trampled down my garden’s dewy lawns, 

Plucked its young buds, broken its tender 
twigs, 

And heedlessly torn up by their frail roots 

Some of its rarest and most fragrant blooms. 


So, lest you devastate me utterly, 

Leaving me nothing that is fair and whole, 
I have begun to build me this dour wall. 

Alas, alas!—it is the only way 

To keep my slender hold upon mine own. 


FOR EYES THAT CAN SEE 
By STELLA GRENFELL FLORENCE 


"T HERE are those who babble continually 
of golden streets 

In a wonderful, far-off heaven to which they 
hope to go—eventually; 

But, I ask you, can you imagine anything 
lovelier, anywhere, 

Than the golden sunbeams glinting through 
the trees, 

At the day’s end, upon the emerald grass, 

Yonder, in Central Park? 


Such streets as this poem, from Contem- 
porary Verse, describes may not be long 
nor very wide but they are full of lights 
and shadows that beckon and beguile: 


STREET-ENDS 
By KARLE WILSON BAKER 
LOVE the ends of streets— 
Those high and narrow dreams 


That slip into men’s sight 
For all their blinded walls; 


I love the ends of streets— 
Wickets for morning-gleams, 
Last taverns for the light 
When evening falls; 


I love the ends of streets! 

From those steep stairs, it seems, 
Something looks back, at night, 
And calls, and calls. 


Alice Corbin, who has shared with Har- 
riet Monroe the cheerful task of editing 
Poetry, and who, of late, has been sojourn- 
ing in the Far Southwest, has assembled in 
“Red Earth’ (Ralph Fletcher Seymour: 
Chicago) some very unusual poems of New 
Mexico. Most of them are based on literal 
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translations, made by Frances Densmore, 
of Indian folk songs, as for example: 


THE GREEN CORN DANCE 
SAN ILDEFONSO 
By ALiceE CORBIN 


‘AR in the east 
The gods beat 
On thunder drums... 


With rhythmic thud 
The dancers’ feet 
Answer the beat 

Of the thunder drums. 


Eagle feather 

On raven hair, 

With bright tablita’s 
Turquoise glare. 


Tasselled corn 

Stands tall and fair 
From rain-washed roots 
Through lambent air. 


Corn springs up 

From the seed in the ground, 
The cradled corn 

By the sun is found. 


Eagle feather 

And turkey plume 

From the wind-swept cloud 
Bring rain and gloom. 


Hid in the cloud 

The wind brings rain 

And the water-song 

To the dust-parched plain. 


Far in the east 

The gods retreat 

As the thunder drums 
Grow small and sweet. 


The dancers’ feet 

Echo the sound 

As the drums grow faint 
And the rain comes down. 


IN THE DESERT 
By ALIcE CORBIN 
Ii! 


6 ge every twenty-four hours 
Earth has a moment of indecision: 
Shall I go on?— 

Shall I keep turning?— 

Is it worth while? 
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Everything holds its breath. 

The trees huddle anxiously 

On the edge of the arroyo, 

And then, with a tremendous heave, 
Earth shoves the hours on towards dawn. 


In an exceptional array of verse deserving 
to be called poetry, in Contemporary Verse 
for January, we are particularly attracted 
by the following: 


THE MASKER 
By HANIEL LONG 


FELL in love with you 
(Guessing that you were truth) 
For you were masked and strange 
And you were youth. 


And then when I was sure 

That love and youth were true, 
I took the mask away 

And you were you. 


But gazing on you still 
As hungry lovers do, 

I saw that you were more 
Than Youth, or You. 


You had a third Shape, too, 
Hidden for my surprise— 

I looked, and saw it masked 
Within your eyes. 


SUNLIGHT THROUGH A WINDOW 
By Haze_ HALL 


meeeery streamed into my hand 

In sunlight through a pane of glass; 
Now at last I understand 

Why suns must pass. 


I have held a shadow—cool 
Reflection of a burning gold, 
And it has been more beautiful 
Than hands should hold. 


To that delicate tracery 

Of light, a force my lips must name 
In whispers of uncertainty, 

Has answered through me in a flame. 


Beauty is a core of fire 

To reaching hands; even its far 
Passing leaves a hurt desire 
Like a scar. 


This sonnet, from Poetry, seems to us to 
achieve success whether it be tested as po- 
etry or as portraiture: 


THE FOOL 
By Horace HOLLEY 


HE was an angel luckless to be born 

Into our darker world and dimmer plan. 
Altho he wore the body of a man 
It looked like clothes at second hand, so worn 
That worldlier people pushed him by in scorn. 
Patient, he set his clock as our clocks ran 
And faithfully each day its task began— 
Night found him still beginning as at morn. 


He lost his job. No foreman could forgive 
The hand that built for dream and not for pay. 
Try as he might, he came at last to naught— 
A lonely statue crumbling day by day; 

Which somehow woke an echo in our thought 
Of life forgotten in the greed to live. 


Comparing the Irish spirit, or tempeta- 
ment, toa leprechaun may be an indulgence 
of poetic license, but there seems to be a 
basis of reason for this fairy tale in rhyme 
which is told in the London Spectator: 


THE FAIRY SHOEMAKER 
By J. CuTHBERT SCOTT 


UPON a mossy root he sat, 
Beneath an aged fairy tree, 

In buckled shoes and three-cocked hat, 
And breeches gartered at the knee, 

As ugly as a chimpanzee. 

His eyes were bright, and in them shone 
That spirit of laughing mockery 
Betokening a leprechaun. 

He hammered at a fairy boot, 

And gaily whistling as he wrought, 

Kept beating time with tiny foot 
To tune that mortal never taught. 

I stole behind, and swiftly caught 

Him where his doublet’s points were drawn: 
He was not troubled or distraught, 

That philosophic leprechaun. 

“Yield me your treasure, quick!’’ I said. 
Wrinkling his nose, he sudden lied: 

“That branch is falling—mind your head!” 
My eye a moment glanced aside, 
Whereat he bolted, grinning wide, 

And vanished like a dream at dawn. 
Then from the bushes mocking 'cried, 

“You've lost your lucky leprechaun!” 
’Tis ever thus in Erin's Isle: 

An elf fantastic leads you on; 
Hope greets you with a genial smile— 
Then mocks you like a leprechaun! 


Despite its title and the accompanying 
legend, this poem is less an echo of Horace 
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than of Le Gallienne, to our way of hearing. 
It is from the Atlantic Monthly: 


AN ECHO FROM HORACE 


Luststi satis, edisti satis, atque bibtsti: 
Tempus abire tibi est. 


By RicHarp LE GALLIENNE 


AKE away the dancing-girls, quench the 
lights, remove 

Golden cups and garlands sere, all the feast; 
away 

Lutes and lyres and Lalage; 
above 

Write upon the lintel this: 
play! 

Thou hast had thy fill of love, eaten, drunk; the 

show 
Ends at last—’twas long enough—time it is to go. 


close the gates, 


Time ts done for 


Thou hast played—ah, heart, how long! Past 
all count were they— 
Girls of gold and ivory, bosomed deep, all 
snow, 
Leopard-swift, and velvet-loined, bronze for 
hair, mild clay 
Turning at a touch to flame, tense as a strung 
bow; 
Cruel as the circling hawk, tame at last as dove: 
Thou hast had they fill and more than enough 
of love. 


Thou hast eaten peacocks’ tongues, fed thy 
carp with slaves, 


Nests of Asiatic birds, brought from far’ 


Cathay, 

Umbrian boars, and mullet roes, snatched from 
stormy waves, 

Half thy father’s lands have gone one 

strange meal to pay; 

For a morsel on thy plate ravished sea and 
shore; 

Thou hast eaten, ’tis enough—thou shalt eat no 
more. 


Thou hast drunk—how hast thou drunk! 
mighty vats, whole seas, 
Vineyards purpling half a world turned to 
’ gold thy throat. 
Falernian, true Massic, the gods’ own vintages, 
Lakes thou swallowed, deep enough galleys 
tall to float; 
Wildness, wonder, wisdom, all, drunkenness 
divine, 
All that dreams within the grape, madness, too, 
were thine. 


Time it is to go and sleep—draw the curtains 
close— 
Tender strings shall lure thee still—mellow 
flutes be blown, 
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Still the spring shall shower down on thy 
couch the rose, 
Still the laurels crown your head where you 
dream alone. 
Thou didst play, and thou didst eat, thou hast 
drunken deep: 
Time at last it is to go, time it is to sleep. 


Age in young Australia is as provocative 
to poets as it is in older settlements of civil- 
ization, as witness this pageant of an old 
man’s memories which is evoked by a poet 
in the Sydney Bulletin: 


OLD MAN 


By Dave COLLINS 


LD man, old man, sitting in the sun, 
What was the struggle worth now the race is 
run? 
How does life look to you now it’s all behind? 
Under your bald pate, what lingers in your 
mind? 


I wonder if you cherish still 

The blue day on the windy hill 

When first your eyes met hers, and things 
Bright as a pigeon’s sheeny wings 

Flashed through you, and delight 

Burned you with kisses white. 


+ * + * * 


I wonder do you dwell with pride 

On those rough days in which you tried 
Your strength against your fellow men, 
And won and lost and won again— 
Happy to toil and strive 

That you should be alive! 





Is gladness hid in moonlit eves 

When love comes sighing through the leaves? 
Or is it garish stressful days 

To which your hungry fancy strays— 
Green seas, the busy mart, 

Which wrote upon your heart? 


Have you regret for marriage ties? 

Did children make you sad and wise? 
What mattered much? What not at all? 
And, prithee, what would you recall 
And leave undone, to reap 

Sounder and sweeter sleep? 


Old man, old man, drawing near the night, 

Speak wisely through your beard, answer me 
aright— 

That I may have good dreamings when life is 
done, 

Leaving me to bide as you, cold in the sun! 




















Must We Fight Japan? by Walter B. Pitkin 
(Century), is hailed in the New York Times as 
the most deeply searching and widely ranging 
study of the Japanese question in its relation to 
America that has yet been made. Mr. Pitkin 
is an associate professor in the Pulitzer School 


of Journalism, Columbia University. He spent 
several months of 1920 in California. He holds 
that there is a Japanese ‘“‘menace,”’ and he finds 


a strong similarity between the temper of 
present-day Japan and that of pre-war Ger- 
many. If the time ever comes, he says, when 
Japan is emancipated from economic de- 
pendence on America and Great Britain, there 
may be a very real danger of war between this 
country and Japan. But our statesmen, he 
thinks, have the power, if they choose, to 
forestall such a crisis. 


Democracy and the Human Equation, by 
Alleyne Ireland (Dutton), is a_ pessimistic 
study of American government. It aims to 
show that if we do not make a serious effort to 
reform our government we shall soon be 
engaged in a desperate fight to preserve it. 
Mr. Ireland’s main point is that representative 
government, through which decisions are 
reached after intelligent debate by well-in- 
formed men acting with independent judg- 
ment, is more and more being supplanted by a 
“democracy” which is in reality mob govern- 
ment—the mob being ‘‘the large number of 
persons having no understanding of the 
functions of government employing their num- 
bers to determine matters in the domain of 
government.” He proposes an educational 
test for suffrage, and pleads, above all, for the 
representative in government, rather than the 
delegate. His idea, if carried to its logical end, 
would mean that no voter should impress his 
personal views upon any legislator. 


The Evolution of Sinn Fein, by Robert 
Mitchell Henry (Huebsch), traces the origin 
of the Sinn Fein movement in the separatist 
political organization known as the Cumann 
na Gaedhal, which grew out of the Celtic 
Literary Society in 1900. It follows the 
movement through its cultural and industrial 
phases, as well as through the tragic Easter 
rebellion in 1916 in which Padraic Pearse and 





James Connolly lost their dives. It tells us 
much of Arthur Griffith, whose pamphlet, ‘The 
Resurrection of Hungary,” inaugurated a new 
tactic in Ireland’s resistance to England. The 
conclusion of the book is summed up in these 
words: “The means at the disposal of Sinn 
Fein at present hardly seem adequate to 
accomplish its object. It may bring about 
the moral and intellectual independence of 
Ireland; it may secure a certain measure of 
economic independence: but to secure political 
independence, in face of the forces ranged 
against it, seems impossible.” 


Principles of Freedom, by Terence Mac- * 
Swiney, late Lord Mayor of Cork (Dutton), is 
the self-revelation of a man who died for his 
beliefs. It is ‘“‘all sincere, terribly ingenuous 
and disconcerting in its sophomoric sincerity,”” 
as Ernest A. Boyd puts it, in the New York 
Evening Post. The author shows why liberty 
is worth dying for, but he has only the faintest 
notion of the complicated thing that liberty 
has become. The argument moves almost 
entirely in the realm of the abstract. The 
nearest approach to realism comes when the 
principle of armed resistance of tyranny is 
justified by an appeal to Aquinas, St. Augustine 
and Suarez. An “illuminating document, re- 
vealing the mentality of the Sinn Fein rank and 
file," is what Mr. Boyd, himself an Irishman, 
calls this book. It has one single preoccupa- 
tion, the independence of Ireland from England. 


The End of the World, by Joseph McCabe 
(Dutton), is a serious effort to determine how 
long the planet on which we live can survive. 
“Our earth,” says the author, ‘may con- 
ceivably, like a human being, come to an end 
in one of the three general ways. It may die 
prematurely of disease, it may be cut off by 
violent accident, or it may pass through the 
slow and chilling phases of old age into the 
rigor of death.”’ The third of the alternatives 
named is the one on which Mr. McCabe con- 
centrates. The real cause of the death of the 
world, it would seem, is to be in the slow but 
inevitable dying of the sun. There is no 
terrifying imminence about this doom of our 
planet, as a writer in the New York Tribune 
observes. The lowest estimate of the future 
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THE HEART OF LITTLE SHIKARA 


(Continued fram page 486) 


The words that he said, the short vernacular 
words that have a way of coming straight to the 
point, established Little Shikara as a legend 
through all that corner of British India. It was 
Little Shikara who had come alone through the 
jungle, said he; it was Little Shikara’s shining 
eyes that had gazed along the barrel, and it 
was his own brown finger that had pulled the 
trigger. Thus, said Warwick, he would get the 
bounty that the British Government offered— 
British rupees that to a child’s eyes would be 
past counting. Thus in time, with Warwick’s 
influence, his would be a great voice through all 
of India. . For small as he was, and not yet 
grown, he was of the true breed. 

After the shouting was done, Warwick 
turned to Little Shikara to see how he thought 
upon all these things. ‘Thou shalt have train- 
ing for the army, little one, where thy good 
nerve will be of use, and thou shalt be a native 
officer, along with the sone of princes. I, my- 
seif, will see to it, for I do not hold my life so 
cheap that I will forget the thing that thou 
hast done to-night.” 


And he meant what he said. The villagers 
stood still when they saw his earnest face. 
“And what, little hawk, wilt thou have more?”’ 
he asked. 

Little Shikara trembled and raised his eyes. 
“Only sometimes to ride with thee, in thy 
howdah, as thy servant, when thou again 
seekest the tiger.” 

The whole circle laughed at this. They were 
just human, after all. Their fire-brands were 
held high, and gleamed on Little Shikara’s 
dusky face, and made a luster in his dark eyes. 
The circle, roaring with laughter, did not hear 
the Sahib’s reply, but they did see him nod his 
head. 


7 WOULD not dare go without thee now,” 
Warwick told him. 

And thus little Shikara’s dreams came true— 
to be known through many villages as a hunter 
of tigers, and a brave follower and comrade of 
the forest trails. And thus he came into his 
own—in those far-off glades of Burma, in the 
jungles of the Manipur. 





efficiency of the sun as a heat-giver is four 


million years. The highest .estimate is ten 
million years, or even more. 


Growth of the Soil; by Knut Hamsun 
(Knopf), marks the arrival of the five-dollar 
novel in two volumes. Its author shares with 
Johan Bojer the growing American interest in 
Norwegian literature. At the opposite ex- 
treme from ‘‘Hunger,’’ Hamsun’s study of a 
neurotic, is this tale of a simple man and 
woman wresting a living from the soil. Isak 
and Inger are classic types, and their story has 
an epic plenitude. In‘a recent tribute to this 
novel, Ellen Key has said: ‘‘Now, when 
Europe is in the act of preparing for the return 
of peace, there exists in no language a book so 
timely, so quietly eloquent and uplifting as 
‘Growth of the Soil.’ In it is heard the note of 
prophecy.” This estimate is characterized by 


Ernest Boyd in the New York Evening Post as. 


singularly apt. ‘‘Just as Wassermann’s ‘The 
World’s Illusion’ is an apocalyptic vision of 
society in dissolution,’ he declares, “‘so Ham- 
sun’s ‘Growth of the Soil’ is a synoptic history 
of the evolution of man from barbarism to 
civilization.” 

Zell, by Henry G. Aikman (Knopf), intro- 
duces what John Farrar, editor of the Bookman, 
calls “the most significant character of the 


year’s fiction.’”” It is a story of middle-class 
America, and it shows a man whose inability to 
grasp opportunities and to follow the flares of 
his greater idéals and ambitions makes him 
typical. Avery Zell is never contented with 
life, but he is just contented enough to go on 
living it. He respects motherhood at the 
moment when he dislikes his wife most. He 
calls circumstances ‘inevitable’ when a man 
of more spirit would have cried: ‘I’m 
through.”” He makes a religion out of his 
inability to revolt. 


Debatable Ground, by G. B. Stern (Knopf), 
is dedicated to H. G. Wells. It is a novel of 
war-time England, and its title refers to the 
ground occupied by a man without a nation- 
ality and a woman who is a ‘“demi-maid.” 
This last is the author's characterization of a 
woman sexually adventurous who is neither a 
wife, nor a maiden, nor a wanton. In an 
indirect way the story extols patriotism and 
conservative sex-ethics. We leave its heroine 
—so free in her youth and now so regretful of 
her freedom—married to an ultra-respectable 
Jewish business-man and determined to bring 
up her own child in the old way. ‘I’m going 
to superintend her morals,’’ she says as the 
story ends; “I’m going to say ‘don’t,’ and 
I’m going to ask questions and forbid her 
things.” 





Anglican Collects 


Two Scotties took a trip south of the Tweed 
and went to a service in an English church for 
the first time. During the sermon one opened 
a prayer book and read collect, collect, collect, 
almost on every page. He turned to his friend 
and said: “Archie, let’s leave the first chance 
we get or we maunna ha’ a bawbee left to get 
hame with.’"—-Common Sense (New York). 


Whitman Salutes Old King Cole 


How Walt Whitman, the magnificent singer 
of ‘“‘Myself,”” would have written the Ballad of 
Old King Cole is expressed by G. K. Chester- 
ton in a clever imitation of the “gcod gray 
poet’s’’ style. 

Old King Cole was a merry old soul, 
And a merry old soul was he; 


WALT WHITMAN AND OLD KING COLE 


When Lincoln Refused to Rise 

A capital story of Lincoln’s early political 
life is told in John Wesley Hill’s new book, 
“Abraham Lincoln, Man of God” (Putnam). 
It seems that in 1846, during a canvass for 
Congress, Lincoln attended a preaching service 
of Peter Cartwright’s. Cartwright called on 
all desiring to go to heaven to stand up. All 
arose but Lincoln. Then he asked all to rise 
who did not want to go to hell. Lincoln 
remained still seated. ‘‘I am surprised,”’ said 
Cartwright, ‘to see Abe Lincoln sitting back 
there unmoved by these appeals. If Mr. 
Lincoln does not want to go to heaven and 
does not want to escape hell, perhaps he will 
tell us where he does want to go.” Lincoln 
slowly arose and replied, “‘I am going to Con- 


He called for his pipe, 
He called for his bowl, 
And he called for his fiddlers three. 


Thus, says Mr. Chesterton, would Whitman 
have written of the prince of bon vivants: 


Me clairvoyant, 

Me conscious of you, old camerado, 

Needing no telescope, lorgnette, field-glass, 
opera-glass, Myopic pince-nez, 

Me piercing two thousand years with eye 
naked and not ashamed; 

The crown cannot hide you from me; 

Musty old feudal-heraldic trappings cannot 
hide you from me, 

I perceive that you drink 

(I am drinking with you. 
you are). 


I am as drunk as 
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I see you are inhaling tobacco, puffing, smok- 
ing, spitting 

(I do not object to your spitting), 

You prophetic of American largeness, 

You anticipating the broad masculine manners 
of These States; 

I see in you also there are movements, tremors, 
tears, desire for the melodious, 

I salute your three violinists, endlessly making 
vibrations, 

Rigid, relentless, capable of going on forever; 

They play my accompaniment; but I shall 
take no notice of any accompaniment: 

I myself am a complete orchestra. 


So long. 


~ From the Orient 


In “Chips of Jade’’ (Dutton) Arthur Guiter- 
man has rendered a number of Chinese and 
Indian proverbs and folk-sayings into English 
verse of epigrammatic power. Here is one 
maxim: 


Recorded words are fetters;: 
When angry, don’t write letters. 


And a story is swiftly sketched in two lines: 


Two sparrows for one rice grain made a riot, 
The cat was arbitrator—All is quiet. 











The silhouets on this page, illus- 
trating the coming contest be- 
tween Dempsey and Charpentier, 
were cut out with an ordinary 
pair of nail scissors for Vanity 
Fair by Hunt Diederich. 


























Note the sense of movement 
in these figures as they fight 
through five rounds. Nothing 
here is fixed or static. The spir- 
it of the contest flows almost 
rhythmically. 
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A PRIZE FIGHT AS A SILHOUETTIST SEES IT 
This new example of Hunt Diederich’s virtuosity is reproduced from the pages of Vanity Fair. 
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NERVE EXHAUSTION 


How We Become Shell-Shocked in Everyday Life 
By PAUL VON BOECKMANN 


Lecturer and Author of numerous books and treatises on Mental 
and Physical Energy, Respiration, Psychology and Nerve Culture 


HERE is but one malady more ter- 

rible than Nerve Exhaustion, and 

that is its kin, Insanity. Only those 
who have passed through a siege of Nerve 
Exhaustion can understand the true mean- 
ing of this statement. At first, the victim 
is afraid he will die, and as ‘it grips him 
deeper,the is afraid he will not die, so great 
is his mental torture. He becomes panic- 
stricken and irresolute. A sickening sen- 
sation of weakness and helplessness over- 
comes him. He becomes obsessed with the 
thought of self-destruction. 

Nerve Exhaustion means Nerve Bank- 
ruptcy. The wonderful organ we term the 
Nervous System consists of countless 
millions of cells. These cells are reservoirs 
which store a mysterious energy we term 
Nerve Force. The amount stored repre- 
sents our Nerve Capital. Every organ 
works with all its might to keep the supply 
of Nerve Force in these cells at a high level, 
for Life itself depends more upon Nerve 
Force than on the food we eat or even the 
air we breathe. 

If we unduly tax the nerves through 
over-work, worry, excitement or grief, or if 
we subject the muscular system to exces- 
sive strain, we consume more Nerve Force 
than the organs produce, and the natural 
result must be Nerve Exhaustion. 

Nerve Exhaustion is not a malady that comes 
suddenly. It may be years in developing, and 
the decline is accompanied by unmistakable symp- 
toms, which, unfortunately, cannot be readily rec- 
ognized. The average person thinks that when his 
hands do not tremble and his muscles do not twitch, 
he cannot possibly be nervous. This is a dangerous 
assumption, for people with hands as solid as a rock 
and who appear to be in perfect health may be 
dangerously near Nerve Collapse. 

One of the first symptoms of Nerve Exhaustion 
is the derangement of the Sympathetic Nervous 
System, the nerve branch which governs the vital 
organ (see diagram). In other words, the vital or- 
gans become sluggish because of insufficient supply 
of Nerve Energy. This is manifested by a cycle of 
weaknesses and disturbances in digestion, constipa- 
tion, poor blood circulation and general muscular 
lassitude usually being the first to be noticed. 


I have for more than thirty years studied the 
health problem from every angle. My investiga- 
tions and deductions always brought me back to 
the immutable truth that Nerve Derangement and 
Nerve Weakness is the basic cause of nearly every 
bodily ailment, pain and disorder. I agree with 
the noted British authority on the nerves, Alfred 
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Diagram showing the location of the Solar 
Plexus, known as the ‘‘abdominal brain,” the 
great center of the Sympathetic (Internal) 
Nervous System. Mental strains, especially 
grief, fear, worry and anxiety paralyze the 
Solar Plexus, which in turn causes poor blood 
circulation, shallow breathing, indigestion, 
constipation, etc. This im turn clogs the blood 
with poisons that weaken and irritate the 
nerves. Thus Mental strain starts a circle o 
evils that cause endless misery, aches, pains 
illness, weaknesses and generally lower menta 
and physical efficiency. 


aS 


T. Schofield, M. D., the author of numerous works 
on the subject, who says: “It is my belief that the 
greatest single factor in the maintenance of health 
is that the nerves be in order.” 

The great war has taught us how frail the nervous 
system is, and how sensitive it is to strain, especially 
mental and emotional strain. Shell Shock, it was 
proved, does not injure the nerve fibers in them- 
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selves. The effect is entirely mental. Thousands 
lost their reason thereby, over 135 cases from New 
York alone being in asylums for the insane. Many 
more thousands became nervous wrecks. The 
strongest men became paralyzed so that they could 
not stand, eat or even speak. One-third of all the 
hospital cases were “‘nerve cases,” all due to exces- 
sive strain of the Sympathetic Nervous System. 

The mile-a-minute life of to-day, with its worry, 
hurry, grief and mental tension is exactly the 
same as Shell Shock, except that the shock is less 
forcible, but more prolonged, and in the end just as 
disastrous. Our crowded insane asylums bear wit- 
ness to the truth of this statement. Nine people out 
of ten you meet have ‘‘frazzled nerves.” 

Perhaps you have chased from doctor to doctor 
seeking relief for a mysterious “something the 
matter with you.” Each doctor tells you that there 
is nothing the matter with you; that every organ 
is perfect. But you know there is something the 
matter. You feel it, and you act it. You are 
tired, dizzy, cannot sleep, cannot digest your food 
and you have pains here and there. You are told 
you are “run down” and need a rest. Or the doctor 
may give you a tonic. Leave nerve tonics alone. 
It is like making a tired horse run by towing him 
behind an automobile. 

Our Health, Happiness and Success in life de- 
mands that we face these facts understandingly. 
I have written a 64-page book 
on this subject which teaches 
how to protect the nerves 
from every day Shell Shock. 
It teaches how to soothe, 
calm and care for the nerves; 
how to nourish them through 
proper breathing and other 
means. The cost of the book 
is only 25 cents. Bound in 
durable leatherette cover, 50 
cents. Remit in coin or stamps. See address at 
the bottom of page. If the book does not meet 
your fullest expectations, your money will be re- 
funded, plus your outlay of postage. 

The book “Nerve Force” solves the problem for 
you and will enable you to diagnose your troubles 
understandingly. The facts presented will prove a 
revelation to you, and the advice given will be of in- 
calculable value to you. 

You should send for this book to-day. It is for 
you, whether you have had trouble with your nerves 
or not. Your nerves are the most precious pos- 
session you have. Through them you experience 
all that makes !ife worth living, for to be dull 
nerved means to be dull brained, insensible to the 
higher phases of life—love, moral courage, ambition 
and temperament. The finer your brain is, the finer 
and more delicate is your nervous system, and the 
more imperative it is that you care for your nerves. 
The book is especially important to those who have 
“high strung” nerves and those who must tax their 
nerves to the limit. 

The following are extracts from letters from 
people who have read the book and were greatly 
benefited by the teachings set forth therein: 


Publisher’s Note: 


mann is the scientist who explained 
the nature of the mysterious Psycho- 
physic Force involved in the Coulon- 
Abbott Feats; a problem that had 
baffled the leading scientists of Amer- 
ica and Europe for more than thirty 
years, and a full account of which will 
be published in the March and April 
issues of Physical Culture Magazine. 


“I have gained 12 pounds since reading your 
book and I feel so energetic. I had about given 
up hope of ever finding the cause of my low 
weight.” 

“I have been treated by a number of nerve special- 
ists, and have traveled from country to country in 
an endeavor to restore my nerves to normal. Your 
little book has done more for me than all other 
methods combined.” 

“Your book did more for me for indigestion than 
two courses in dieting.” 

“My heart is now regular again and my nerves 
are fine. I thought I had heart trouble, but it 
was simply a case of abused nerves. Ihave re-read 
your book at least ten times.” 

A woman writes: “Your book has helped my 
nerves wonderfully. I am sleeping so well and in 
the morning I feel so rested.” 

“The advice given in your book on relaxation 
and calming of nerves has cleared my brain. Before 
I was half dizzy all the time.” 

A physician says: “Your book shows you have a 
scientific and profound knowledge of the nerves 
and nervous people. I am recommending your book 
to my patients.” 

A prominent lawyer of Ansonia, Conn., says: 
“Your book saved me from a nervous collapse, 
such as I had three years ago. I now sleep soundly 
and I am gaining weight. I can again do a real 

day’s work.” 
Prof. von Boeck- 
The Prevention of 


Colds 


Of the various books, pam- 
phlets and treatises which | 
have written on the subject 
of health and efficiency, none 
has attracted more favorable 
comment than my sixteen 
page booklet entitled ‘‘The Prevention of Colds.” 

There is no human being absolutely immune to 
Colds. However, people who breathe correctly 
and deeply are not easily susceptible to Colds. 
This is clearly explained in my book NERVE 
FORCE. Other important factors, nevertheless, 
play an important part in the prevention of Colds, 
—factors that concern the matter of ventilation, 
clothing, humidity, temperature, etc. These fac- 
tors are fully discussed in the booklet, ‘‘Prevention 
of Colds.” 

No ailment is of greater danger than an “‘ordinary 
cold,”’ as it may lead to Influenza, Grippe, Pneu- 
monia or Tuberculosis. More deaths resulted 
during the recent ‘‘FLU” epidemic than were killed 
during the entire war, over 6,000,000 people dying 
in India alone. 

A copy of the booklet, Prevention of Colds, will 
be sent Free with either the 25c or 50c book, Nerve 
Force. You will agree that the booklet on colds 
alone is worth many times the price asked for both 
books. 


PAUL VON BOECKMANN 


Studio 122, 110 West 40th Street, New Yor 
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an pli ‘2 7 a obtained at banks. Ask your bank 
Q or write to us for a booklet on 

Guaranty Service to Travelers. 


GUARANTY TRuUsT COMPANY OF NEw YorkK 


NEW YORK LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE CONSTANTINOPLE 
CaPITAL & SURPLUS $50,000,000 RESOURCES MORE THAN $800,000,000 














Short - Story Writing 
A Course_of Forty Lessons, 
Bier UT heWructsMonthhy 
$5, stories and articles 
written mostly in spare time. 
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@. & “Message 
| to Garcia” 


One of the most inspired pieces of writ- 
ing in the English language. 
With the possible exception of the Bible 


it has been more widely distributed than 
any other book. 


OVER FORTY MILLION COPIES OF THE MESSAGE WERE 
PRINTED DURING THE LIFETIME OF THE AUTHOR 


During the world war three of the Allied Governments dis- 
tributed it to the boys in the trenches. 


The Roycrofters have just printed a special edition containing 
portraits of the author and Major Rowan, the man who carried 
the Message. It is thoroughly Roycroftie. 

We would like to send out a limited number of these copies 
to friends who are in sympathy with Roycroft ideals. You 
may have one for the asking and without obligation on your 
part. 


Our object in-doing this is to get in touch with friends who 


would be interested in the Roycrofters’ Memorial to the late 
Elbert Hubbard. 


Should you care for one of these Messages, fill in and mail 
the coupon below. 


THE ROYCROFT SHOPS 


EAST AURORA, NEW YORK 


THE ROYCROFT SHOPS, 
East Aurora, N.Y. 


I shall be pleased to receive without obligation on my part, a copy of Elbe 
Hubbard’s ‘‘Message to Garcia’ and further information about The Roycrofters 
Memorial Edition of Little Journeys to the Homes of the Great. 
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Loyalty to Public Service 


Almost daily something 
happens, somewhere in this 
broad land, that strikingly 
proves the loyalty and de- 
votion of Bell Telephone 
employees. 


Storm, flood, fire, torna- 
do, explosion, wreck are met 
in a manner that emphasizes 
the spirit of service under- 
lying the daily work of tele- 
phone people. 


This loyalty, this thought 
of “service first’’, is more 
than devotion to an organi- 
zation, great and fine as that 
may be. It is devotion to the 
whole telephone democracy, 


One Policy 


to the millions who form the 
telephone-using public. 

And it is this same spirit 
of responsibility to the pea- 
ple which has strengthened 
thousands-of telephone em- 


ployees during the hard pe- 


riod of after-war recon- 
struction. 

This spirit of service is be- 
ing handed on to the new 
employees who have come to 
help us meet the enlarged de- 
mands now being made upon 
the telephone. 


If all the facts wereknown, 
workers such as these would 
receive nothing but appre- 
ciation and encouragement 
from the public. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 

One System 
And all directed toward Better Service 


Universal Service 
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Do You Speak 
Correct English 


or do you 
only think 
you do? 


Correct English is the Password of 
Culture 


O you realize that the only meansa stranger 
has of ‘‘placing’’ you, that is, of reading 
your early associations and present educa- 

tion. is by the English you speak or write? 


You Cannot Afford to Speak Poor English 


Practically all successful men and women speak 

and write clear. forceful, convincing English. 
Do You Say— 

—in’kwirry for inqui’ry; ad’dress for address’ ; 

cu’pon for cou’pon; press’idence for prece’dence; 

al’lies for allies’; epitome for epit’o-me; ac’- 

climated for accli’mated, grimmy for gri’my? 


Do You Say— 


—between you and I; a long ways off; a set- 
ting hen; let’s you and I go somewheres; those 
kind of men; that coat sets good; I don’ t know 
as I can; a mutual friend; providing I go; one 
less thing; who did he marry? 


Do You Know When to Use— 
sits or sets; laying or lying; farther or further; 
drank or drunk; who or whom; I or me; lunch 
or luncheon; affect or effect; council, consul or 
counsel; practical or practicable? 

Can You Pronounce— 
masseuse, cello, bourgeois, lingerie. décolleté, 
faux pas, maraschino, Sinn Fein, Bolsheviki, 
Reichstag, Il Trovatore, Thais, Paderewski, 
Nazimova, Galli-Curci, Les Misérables? 


Miller System of Correct English 
FOR CULTURED SPEECH 


Room 843-K, Tremont Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
Use This Coupon 


«===SEND NO MONEY-=== 


Miller System of Correct English 
Room 843-K, Tremont Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
Please send, for my inspection, your 15 lesson COURSE 
in CORRECT ENGLISH. If I decide to keep the 
course, I will send you $5 and receive the SELF-COR- 


RECTING KEY. Otherwise I will return the lessons 
within five days. 


WANTED Leaders everywhere to organize classes in clubs, 
sores, factories and independently. Teachers and 
ne Clubs should ask for circular—‘‘How to Conduct a 
Money-Making Study Class. 





Smile Says 


“1 Hear Clearly”’ 


If you are hard of hearing you have embarrassing mo- 
ments—so do your friends. Is it not worth while to see if 
all oe »>mbarrassment can be avoid 

persons are now hearing clearly by aid of the 
PR... A, 
New York Physician says: ‘‘It is of great value to me. 
I should have been obliged togive up the practice of medi- 
cine long ago if I had not obtained this best of all devices 
for the aid of hearing.” 


We offer you the 


es 
1921 Acousticon 
For 10 Days’ FREE TRIAL 
No Deposit—No Expense 

Just write, saying: “Iam hard of hearing and will try the 
Acousticon.” Give it a fair trial amid familiar surround- 
ings—thus you can can best tell what it will dofor you. 

emember, however, that the Acousticon has patented 
fedtures which cannot be duplicated. Sono matter what 
your past experience has been send for your free trial today. 

Dictograph Products Corporation 
1330 Candler Bldg., New York City, N. Y. 


Study Applied Psychology 


A wonderful, helpful course of (10) lessons on above subject at $10 
for course of study. Secure original book on ‘‘Auras and Colors,” 
which will prove a revelation at $.75; also ‘Boston Lectures on the 
New Psychology”’ at $1.50. Readthe fascinating book on the ‘‘Spirit 
World” at $.50, ‘‘Telepathy—lIts Science,” at $.75 and in cloth $1.50. 
Buy * ‘Melchizedek” cloth $1.00 paper $.50—a revelation of Occult 
Bible Mysteries. Send stamped addressed envelope for delineation 
of psychic powers and Psychica! Unfoldment to 


Dr. J. C. F. Grumbine, 1916 East 105th St., Cleveland, Ohio 


GLOVER’S FAMOUS 
Key Case 


Guaranteed 


Genuine Leather —Flat-Smooth-Neat 
SAVES YOUR POCKETS 


. $1 Postpaid from manufacturer 
Order now—Color Black 
Send for book of Belts and Buckles nationally 
known by satisfied users 


Closed R. M. Glover, Mfg., Dept. A, 1443 Park Place, Detroit, Mich. 


PATENTS, TRADE MARKS, COPYRIGHTS 
Difficult and rejected cases specially solicited. No mislead- 
ing inducements made to secure business. Over 30 years 
active practice. Experienced, personal, conscientious service. 
Write for terms—Book free. Address, E. G. SIGGERS, Pat- 
ent Lawyer, Suite 20, N. U. Building, Washington, D. C. 


12 Months to Pay ia 
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BOOK IS YOURS 


This book tells you how to solve the legal kinks in your every-, 
day business. It points the way to greater success for you. 


TODAY ! 





HAT are your chances for great success in 
business? Today—your day—opportunity 
is greater than ever before. Will you pre- 
pare yourself as big business demands that its 
leaders be prepared? 
Will you train yourself in the principles which 
experience shown are fundamental to suc- 
cess—the vital, underlying, all-embracing prin- 
ciples of LAW? 
Every act of business has behind it a legal principle. 


Only the man who is law-trained can act with 
certainty. is why law-trained men head our 
biggest business organizations—men like Gary, 
Babst, Tomlinson and Holden. 

Would you like to know Jaw? Would you like 
to have your opinion sought—your judgment 
respected? Above all, would you like to be fitted 
for the bigger jobs ahead? 

Ex-President Taft and 80 other eminent author- 
ities have made it possible for you, thro the 
reas Blackstone Legal Training urse 
and Service, to learn law now in your spare time 
at home. 45,000 men have already enrolled. 


Everyday Legal Pointers 


Let the coupon in this advertisement bring you 
the facts about this Course as told in our FREE 


118-page booklet of everyday legal pointers pic- 
tured above. Read the startling legal illustra- 
tions which this book contains. The legal data 
given may be the means of nine we thou- 


sands of dollars this year. Learn also how you 
can secure admission to the bar if that should 
be your preference. 

Multiply your chances for real success by writ- 
ing for your copy of this book at once. 


Send Coupon for Book 


This request will not obligate you in any way. 
Return the coupon TODAY with your name 

lainly written or typed. Your copy of the 
7 will be sent at once—FREE. 











Blackstone Institute 
Dept. 1234, 608 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Send your 118-page book of everyday legai pointersand de. 
tails of your Course and Service, sar be ° ligation ¢0 me. 


Business 
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The Road That 
Leads To Financial 


to 
Independence $4.00 









































AT YOUR 
4 e 
is just what you make it STATIONER’S 
You can make it a never end- Accept No . 
ing one by not saving system- Imitation oD Perforated 
atically. Coupon Pages 
TEAR OUT WHEN 
You can make it a long and ROBINSO| N REMINDER ee ee 
tedious one if your money earns ing Live Notes Only.” No searching thru obsolete notes. ‘Everything ready 
only average interest rates. | oe es Jotey. See , 
, Reminder with Size B Size A With Pencil and 
You can make it a pleasant, Extra Filler 3 x Gin. 8% x7in. Extra Filler 
interesting and shorter road by Gross Grain n° *ib0 50 +50 
one d. li z Cowhide .°.- * 2°25 3.00 1.75 
purchasing sound, listed di- jalfskin ee 2.50 3.25 2.00 
P . G oroc le x x 
vidend paying stocks on the Genuine Seal. ido 6:00 — 
er oS _— 
. Cloth (no extra fi cl. 1 60 — 
mitation ao ; 
Rose 20 Payment Plan ae Le sme in wild on cover, Be extra = 
Which road will you take? ED 6. gs. Bie, (4 coupons to page) $ .75 per doz. 
-}) EY) Ree 4 Re 
Write for intensely interesting inson Desk Pad “4 x 6 in., $1.00; 5 8 in. — 
If not at your stationer’s, order from us. (Stationers, write.) 
FREE booklet No. 915 ROBINSON MFG. CO., (76 Elm Street, Westfield, Mass. 
“How to Become Financially 
Independent” 





Rose & COMPANY 


Investment Bankers 


50 Broad St.. NewYork 




















*“STAMMERING | 


& 45§8 Bogue Building. i147 N. Hl 


to its marvelously 
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THE GREATEST BOOK EVER WRITTEN — 
ON THE GOLDEN WEST 


CALIFORNIA, THE WONDERFU 


L 


Tells the story of our great western 
country from the times of its inhabitation 
- the red man, through the golden years 
of °49, . 


developed 


resources of the present day. This story 
is told by one of America’s greatest living 
writers—EDWIN MARKHAM. Vellum 


Ifs use and qire 99 Binding, Stamped in Colors, Profusely 
ou can be quickly i you mmer. Send %0 cents, coin Illustrated, a sage 2 
vt 8I ps, for Page cio’ jun itamm: CURRENT L TERATUR N 0. 
Stuttering for 29 years, BENJAMIN Ne BOGUE “8 50-W. 47th ST. :::::: ~~“ NEW YORK CITY 














3$~be it the pronunciation of- 


Cur 
@ Bolsheviki, the Spelling of a puzzling word, the location of Murman Gasty 
the meaning of blighty, ace,tank,ukulele,etc., this Supreme Authority- 






contains an accurate, final answer, (400.000 Words. 2700 Pages. 6000 Illustrations. 
“Regular and India- ne. Te ditions. C G.& C.MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 


ha Write for specimen pages, prices, etc. and FREE Pocket Maps per _ Current Opiaion ! 











Bargains in NEW fees TIRES 
| TREAD 

Wonderful renewed tires with live new rubber. Miller Non-Skid 
Treads bought direct from the factory at remarkably low prices. 
Perfect tires—not sewed or patched but renewed under steam pressure. 
Our process gives tires new treads—new appearance—new service. 

Send no money—Pay only after examination at 
Look Before You Buy express office. iF pa | with order, deduct 5%. 
Specify size and tread wanted. Written Guarantee 5000 Miles enclosed. 
28x3_ ........$ 8.50 31 x 4........$11.90 32 x 4%4........$13.50 36 x 4%........$16.25 
30x3  .... 6.90 32x 4........ 12.50 x 4%...... 14.25 33x5 ...... 16.75 
30x 3%... 9.90 33 x 4........ 12.90 34x 4%... 14.75 Bx5 17.0 
32x3% ... 10.75 34x4 13.5 35 x 4%... 15.60 37-x5 —— 17.4% 

SS Standard Make New Inner Tube Free With Each Tire 

(_—_ Costs you nothing to send for tire. Write today. Return if not like new. 
Hudson Tire Corporation. A-83 Peoria and Harrison, Chicago 



























F THE WORLDS 
J GREATEST BOOKS 


; : \- ~ SHAKESPEARE 
This astonishing bargain—this sensa- % S WILDE 
tional ‘‘buy’’—has won an overwhelm- — TENNYSON 
ing response from book-lovers every- Se oes ea 
where, Orders are pouring in! Young : SHAW 


and old are delighted. Think of it! mee eae <a 
T-H-I-R-T-Y peerless volumes— a MOORE _ sigiatiens 
MERIMEE _ 


the best selections of the world’s , 
greatest authors—bound in flex- vn rn oe 
ible black Warecraft—for only OMAR KHAYY AM 
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TY. NO FURTHER PAY- 
MENTS. Yousimply must . 
have these books in your ns 
library to make it complete. ‘ 
Gripping stories. Poems 
plays, essays, memoirs, DE QUINCY handsomely bound 


ballads and addresses. Ne _in flexible black 
. \s exon meee 


cme CONK DOVLE IMITATIONS 


$4.98 for the ENTIRE THIR- \S RNS 
rn BU RN 


BALZAC Our books are 


for a — of 2 THOREAU | seen Warecraft with = 
a few trashy novels, y roar SQN tinctive green title 
Millions of these ~ ee STEN reins labels. The type is 
works have been aa ” TS clear and elegant. Paper 
sold at from $2.00 L View) es is high grade book stcck. 


to $200 per vol- in a ~“TBSEN Volumes are of the pop- 
ot ular size to be slipped in 


ume without . mee 
eevertsaang, cme BROW NING pecket or hand bag. An 
No man _.- , ’ appropriate and acceptable 
: mere A yw " 4 wer — 
— Pag nneaenat LONGI ELLOY graduation or birthday gift. 
chid who IVING em 
loves 2 IRVINY ___-— SEND NO MONEY 
books can ; . 
aieod te N Just pay postman $4.98 plus 
: “2 a aid postage. Spend 10 days with these 
wonderful books, Then if you don’t 
think they are the best investment 
you ever made, all your money will be 
Teturned at once. There are but a 
limited number of these setsavailable and 
28 _ the tremendous response to our advertis- 
LBERT_. ; ing mears that they’ll be snapped up fast 
aed by readers who can recognize the greatest 
CC === “ book bargain of all time. Avoid di 
ALE ment. Cut out this advertisement, 
HALE i your name and address plainly. SEND NOW. 


HTT MAN CLASSICS PUBLISHING CO. 
Dept. C. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Didn’t Want 


For weeks he had been 
dreaming of her—he couldn't 
eat or sleep. But when he 
tried to tell her of his love, 
his knees wobbled, his voice 
died away in his throat—the 
words refused to come. 

So finally, in desperation, 
he telephoned her house—and 
in a sudden access of courage 
he asked her to be his wife, 
And the voice at, the other 
end of the wire as eagerly 
answered—“Yes.’ 

Then he got a it 
was the wrong girl! 

If you would read a tale of love 
different from any you have ever 
read before—if you would know 
perhaps the most fantastic court- 
ship ever a girl had—read this ab- 
sorbing tale of a man’s love and— 

It could have been written only 
by 


Oo. HENRY 


The Most Fascinating Writer of the Short Story Ever Known 


All over the world, from the great cities to the remotest corners, his name 
is known. His stories are on the stage, in the movies, in newspapers, books 
and magazines. College Presidents acclaim his genius—the man on the 
street loves him for his humanness. He has become almost as universally 
known as the Bible, as oft quoted as Shakespeare—in short, his stories are 
now an indispensable part of the library of every well read man. 


ever lived—there isn’t a single page that is not 
a living, breathing entity.- There is as much 
variety in them as in ten different authors. 
Each and every one of his. stories is new and different 
—each with a new beginning—a new plot—a new and 


always unexpected ending—and so human—so full of 
humor and understanding—of laughter and tears. 


Once in many generations a man is born in 
whom burns the fire of heaven—the world calls 
such a man a genius. He flames into the world 
like a meteor. The heaven-given fire is his and 
urges him on. Of such was O. Henry. He has 
the yision of the seer. He sees into the hearts of 





men as though they were cased in glass. 

He is the great teller of tales, and the _ Power 
within him has given itself to the world in pro- 
fusion and variety. He has given us more differ- 
ent kinds of wonderful stories than anyone who 


Read the Next Page 


Options 


He finds romance everywhere—around the corner—in 
the department store—in the home—in the shop— in the 
street car. He laughs when he preaches and preaches 
when he laughs.. He sees what no one else sees—but 
he sees what we have all subconsciously seen and makes 
us wonder why we never thought of it before. 
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At first he thought it a stupid joke—then a 
orrible mistake. But it was neither. For this 
this creature they thought they had done 
bway with—had come back. What had really 
appened? What mystery lay behind his strange 
es arance? 

Plotting —fighting—my stery —love—adventure 
-all these are in this story. Read it. It will hold 
ou enthralled from beginning right up to the 
i iiions end. Yet it is only one of the seven 
hew, complete, copyrighted novels by 


PPENHEIM _‘olmes 7 Volumes F REE | 
Here are offered you, Free, such Masterpieces 
of Mystery, Adventure, Love and International 
Intrigue, that they set your imagination afire 
and arouse the very best that is in you— 
stories of Courts and Empires, of Plots and 
Counter Plots, of State Secrets, Spies, Diplo- 
matic Intrigue, the rush and tumult of War, 
the intricate machinery of the Secret Police, 


stories of Love and Adventure, swift moving 
and exciting. 








Whether it be in the lonely waters of the vate execution, because he knew too much of 
_ Atlantic—the vague mystery of a London her plots and intrigues, he suspected too niany 
og—out on the desolate moor—or amid the gay of her designs. Fighting—scheming—plotting 
midnight frolics of Monte Carlo, Oppenheim —mystery—love—adventure—all these are in his 
lways has a thrilling, gripping story to tell. No | stories—and all his marvelous genius is in the 
ther writer of fiction ever knew so much of the _ telling of them. He makes them so real that 
ecret history of Europe. No other writer ever you forget everything about you in the joy of 
inderstood so well the hidden forces—the secret them. He lets you into secrets that take your 
intrigues —the startling accidents—the sudden breath away. He shows you the real inner 





ae ees have kept Europe in turmoil for the workings of European diplomacy. He ------ 
ast generation. He was looked upon as the holds you enthralled with the romance, ,£ C-0-422 
most dangerous man in England. the mystery of his tale right up to the / REVIEW OF 

He was marked down by Germany for pri- very last word. 4 REVIEWS CO 


7 30 ag Place 
Pd New York City 


Your Last Chance to Get a FREE SET /:i23, 30e2 


Henry’s 

’ works in fe volumes, 

This the last edition of E. Phillips Oppenheim we can get at the special price ,/ bound in silk cloth, 
which permits of our giving them free with O. Henry. When this one edition ¢ 7 nite ould taps. aise Ge 


ns gone (and there are but a few sets now left) you will be able to ,/,E: _ Phillips Oppenheim, 





meee 4 7 : ; ? hound loth. If I keep 
ket E. Phillips Oppenheim’s wonderful stories only at their regular price z Py ng I will remit $1.50 
bf $1.75 or more a volume io 5 a ee Os 
: a month for 14 months for the 
Now, while you can, get the O. Henry at the low price / aoe Eee 4, A 
with E. Phillips Oppenheim FREE. Never again can (= ow anny | : = 
: . . w s, r i] e 

we give you such a chance. Don’t miss it! Cut the fa a= 

coupon. Send it TODAY! y; 

f ee ee ere rrr ee 


: pov of Reviews wr 30 Irving Place, New York City / 


a a 





ADDRESS .ccseccccccccsccsseseesswes 


OCCUPATION .ncccccccccccccesccescsece 















— The more sumptuous three-quarter Keratot 
binding of O. Henry costs only a few cents 
more @ volume and has proved a favorite. For 
a set of this more lururious binding, change the 
terms to $2.00 in five days, and then $3.00 a 
month for 12 months. 
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said we, 


wouldn ’ tl 


One of the Thousand 
Beautiful Illustrations 
in Simonds’ History 


U. S. Official Photo 





Alb 
F e / gHthe v 
ig ft 4 of the 
of Ar 
a set- 
It ha 
The finest tribute to — 
the fighting qualities }who sé 
of our “boys” in thefies® 
War came from the ba Z 
Germans’ own OfficialfWar. 
Headquarters report: Ps 
onal a 
Each 
sa sto 
lief. 
ent a 
nd dai 
“The Division,’’ it read, ‘‘must be reckoned a very good one and may even, perhaps, be counted as tBnaq if 





‘Storm Unit’, The different attacks were carried out with bravery and dash. The moral effect of our gunfire can-§. 
not seriously impede the advance of the American infantry. They lack only training to become formidable adver ™€- 
saries, The men are in fine spirits and are filled with naive assurance. The words of a prisoner are characteristic—f-here 


“WE KILL OR GET KILLED!’”’ espair 


Who Was In It That You Knew? 


Was your boy in the bitter fighting that broke the Hin- He will want to know all that went on around him YOU 


denburg Line and wrested Flanders from the Germans? The whole truth, the whole wonderful story has never 

Was he one of the gallant lads that stormed the Meuse been published in any newspaper, book or magazine, but O 

Heights? Was he one of those who smashed through the now, at last, it is yours in final form, complete, authorita | 

Argonne Forest to Sedan? tive, from the beginning many years ago to the victorious 
Wherever he was, you will want the record of his gal- end. There in France—on the battlefields—in the headquar- 

lant fight, for yourself, for him, and for his children. | ters—hearing—seeing—knowing—was a man who caught 

You will want the whole story of the war. He will all the spirit—all the facts—all the truth of the world war 

want the historic record of the great battles he was in. and preserved them forever in a form that will never die— 


‘FRANK H. SIMONDS’ 


History of ie World War: 


rue Stc 
Now Complete in 5 Magnificent Volumes—Size 104g" x 744" x 13¢"—1000 Illustrations 
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Hadley says of it: 


of America in the war. 


FREE 


te to 





lities 
the these sets. 
the In Frank H. Simonds’ History 


you get the larger aspects of -the 
In these two hundred True 



















ficialfWar. hun 
. Stories you get the intimate, per- 
rt: sonal aspects. 

Each and every one of these tales 
sa story of romance almost beyond 
belief. In their sum-total they pre- 
ent a picture of amazing audacity 
ind daring that would seem almost 

d a8 t#mad if it were not so nearly sub- 

cdvergime. Here are unexpected endings 

istio—f-here suspense—here terror and 
lespair—here glad tidings — here 
lappy endings. 

d him, 


YOUR LAST CHANCE 
Only a Few Sets 


; never 
ne, but 
thorita: 


torious ’ 

— Now Left! 

caught Send the coupon at once—today—with- 
ld watBut any money. You will receive, 


t die-Bharges prepaid, Frank H. Simonds’ His- 
ry of the World War in five large, beau- 
fully illustrated volumes. At the same 
ime you will receive—entirely free of 
harge—this wonderful set of books in six 
flumes containing 200 True Stories of 
he Great War. If you do not like either 
» you can return both—otherwise you 
n keep the Simonds’ History and pay 
or it in little payments, and keep the 
rue Stories—FREE, 


But remember—there are 
only a few hundred sets to 
be given away—just a rem- 
nant of a huge edition that 
was snapped up by eager 
readers—and a few hundred 
sets will not last long. 

act promptly—don’t miss 
this last chance—send the 
coupon today! 











view of Reviews Co. 
Irving Place New York City 
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Colleges Study This History 


Yale University has ordered 400 copies of selected chapters from Simonds’ “His- 
tery of the World War” for use as a text-book in its history classes. 
“T have had so much pleasure from what Simonds has already 
written about the War that I shall be particularly glad to have the results of his 
observations and conclusions in a more permanent form.” 


President 


Albert Bushnell Hart, Professor of Government at Harvard University, and noted 
the world over as an authority on History, writes: “I have found Simonds’ ‘History 
of the World War’ very useful in a course which I recently gave on the diplomacy 
The book has been very usable for classes. 
{a set-—or sets—in constant use in the college library.” 


If Your Coupon Is Mailed at Once! 
200 True Stories of the Great War 


It happens that we have left over from a huge edition a few hundred copies of this wonderful set 
lof books—the real experiences of real people. — ; 

There are not enough of these sets to sell in our usual way, so we have decided that to those 
who send the attached coupon we will give, as long as they last—entirely free of charge—one of 


We have had 
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the Regiment! 


_ There is one British regiment that believes that St. George appeared in the moon- 
light riding a white horse and showed them how to escape from an overwhelming 


force of Germans. And all that myth grew out of the glorious deed of a dog, and a 
little six-year-old baby. But the story is more exciting than any St. George story 
could possibly be. 

Once more this war has proved that truth doesn’t have to stick to probabilities, 
Read the story of this French baby and his adoring British regiment in 


6 VGLUMES 
200 TRUE STORIES OF FREE ra 
THE GREAT WAR “ 
These stories were chosen out of tens of thousands examined, and a“ co 
no romancer could even have conceived, a few short years ago, some ¢ 


? REVIEW OF 
os REVIEWS CO. 
80 Irving Place 
New York City 
eo? . Please send me, all 

@ _ charges prepaid, the 
¢ “History of the World 
oo War” by Frank H.. St- 
monds and other famous con- 
tributors, complete in five vole 
umes. Also the six volumes of 
“True Stories of the Great War.’’ 
not satisfactory I will return both 


of the attual experiences here related. 

You read of an intrepid prisoner escaping through the 
deserts of Arabia in the guise of a Bedouin woman, until he 
lands safely in Egypt. You read of German spies snared 
by English Noblewomen. You read of an aviator swoop- 
ing down out of the sky to snatch a fallen comrade al- 
most out of the hands of pursuing enemies. You read 
the tremendous story of ‘‘Thrassel’s V. C.”’ at Gal- 
lipoli—a story that would stir the blood of a man 
as cold as a fish. There are 200 stories of ex- 
ploits like these, and when you are through, 
you see the war as it really was. 
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If you prefer the more sumptuous % Keratol binding just change the terms to 
** $2.00 in five days and then $3.00 a month for 10 months,” 
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Good English Is Your 
Strongest Weapon 


And Here Is a New Invention That Finds 
~ and Corrects Your Mistakes 


ANY people say, ‘‘Did you hear from him to- 
day?” They should say, ‘‘Have you heard 
from him today?’’ Some say, “I didn’t get 

your answer yet,’’ instead of, ‘‘I haven’t got your 

answer yet.” Some people spell calendar ‘‘calender” 
or “calander."’ Still others say ‘‘between you and 

I,” instead of ‘‘between you and me.” It is aston- 

ishing how many people use ‘‘who”’ for ‘‘whom” and 

mispronounce the simplest words. Few people know 
whether to spell certain words with one or two “‘c’s”’ 
or “‘m’s” or “‘r’s”’ or with ‘“‘ie’’ or “‘ei,’’ and when to 
use commas in order to make their meaning absolute- 
ly clear. And very few people use any but the most 
common words—colorless, flat, ordinary. Their 
speech and their letters are lifeless, monotonous, 
humdrum. Every time they talk or write they show 
themselves lacking in the essential points of English. 

Every time you talk, every time you write, you 
show what you are. When you use the wrong word, 
when you mispronounce a word, when you punctuate 
incorrectly, when you use. flat, ordinary words, you 
handicap yourself enormously. An unusual com- 
mand of English enables you to present your ideas 
clearly, forcibly, convincingly. If your English is 
incorrect it hurts you more than you will ever know, 
for people are too polite to tell you about your mis- 


takes. 
Stop Making Mistakes 


For the past five years Mr. Cody has-been work- 
ing almost day and night on the study of the 
problem, ‘‘How to make correct habits in speaking 
and writing stick in your mind.” He appealed to 
school superintendents, and 150 of them placed 
classes at his disposal for experiment. He appealed 
to great corporations, and they let their employees 
be tested so Mr. Cody would know how accurate 
they really were. He was amazed to discover that 
‘the average person in school or in business is only 
61% efficient in the vital points of English grammar. 
After countless experiments Mr. Cody finally in- 
vented a simple method by which you can acquire 
a better command of the English language in only 
15 minutes a day. Now you can stop making the 
mistakes in English which have been hurting you. 
Mr. Cody’s students have secured more improve- 
ment in five weeks than had previously been ob- 
tained by other pupils in two years! 


Learn By Habit—Not By Rules 


Mr. Cody has applied scientific principles to 
teaching the correct use of English. He made tens 
of thousands of tests of his various devices before 
inventing his present method. In all his tests he 
found that the trouble with old methods is that 
they do not stick in the mind. Rules are memo- 
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rized, but correct habits 
are not formed. Finally 
the rules themselves are 
forgotten. The new Sher- 
win Cody method pro- 
vides for the formation of 
correct habits by constant- 
ly calling attention only to 
the mistakes you make. 


Only 15 Minutes 
a Day 


One of the wonderful 
things about Mr. Cody's 
course is the speed with 
which these habit-forming practice drills can bf 
carried out. You can write the answer to fifty 
questions in 15 minutes and correct your work in %, 
minutes more. The drudgery and work of copying 
have been ended by Mr. Cody. Moreover, you dg 
not have to go through page after page of materiz 
with which you are familiar. You concentrat 
always on your mistakes until it becomes ‘‘sec 
ond nature”’ to speak and write correctly. 


Write for Free Book 


A booklet explaining Mr. Cody’s remarkable Course i 
ready. If you are ever embarrassed by mistakes in grammar® 
spelling, pronunciation or punctuation, if you cannot in 
stantly command the exact words with which to expres. 
your ideas, this book will prove a revelation to you. 

A polished and effective command of the English languag 
not only gives you the stamp of education, but it win 
friends and impresses favorably those with whom you com 
in contact. Many men and women spend years in high schod 
and years in college largely to get this key to social anf 
business success. And now a really efficient system 0 
acquiring an unusual command of English is offered to you! 
Spare time study—1i5 minutes a day—in your own hom 
will give you power of language that will be worth mor 
than you can realize. 

Write for this new free book, ‘‘ How to Speak and Writ 
Masterly English.” Merely mail the coupon or a letter 0 
even a postal card. You can never reach your greatesi 
possibilities until you use correct English. Write today fotfbe 
the free booklet that tells about Mr. Cody’s simple invention 


SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 

244 Searle Building, Rochester, N. Y. 
SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
244 Searle Building, Rochester, New York 


Please send me your Free Book “How to Speak ant 
Write Masterly English.” 



















SHERWIN CODY 
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e secret is contained in the free book offered 
low. Until you have read it you have no 
a how much 15 minutes a day can mean in 
wth and success. Send for your copy now 





ERE are two men, equally good-looking; 
equally well-dressed. You see such men at 
every social gathering. One of them can 
k of nothing beyond the mere day’s news. The 
er brings to every subject a wealth of side light 
d illustration that makes him listened to eagerly. 
He talks like a man who had traveled widely, 
ough his only travels are a business man’s trips. 
te knows something of history and biography, of 
e work of great scientists, and the writings of 
ilosophers, poets, and dramatists. 
Yet he is busy, as all men are, in the affairs of 
ery day. How has he found time to 
quire so rich a mental background? 
en there is such a multitude of 
oks to read, how can any man be 
ll-read ? 
The answer to this man’s success— 
“letter off to the success of thousands of men 
- greatetiad women like him—is contained in a 
voces re book that you may have for the 
king. In it is told the story of Dr. 
[SH ot's great discovery, which, as one man ex- 
pssed it, ‘does for reading what the inven- 


ae ow oP" Of the telegraph did for communication.” 
SH om his lifetime of reading, study, and teach- 
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booklet that gives Dr. Eliot’s own 


plan of reading 


P. F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY 
Publishers of Good Books Since 1875 
{NEW YORK 
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Which of these two 
en has learned the secret of 
15 minutes a day ? 


ing, forty years of it as President of Harvard University, Dr. 
Eliot tells just what few books he chose for the most famous 
library in the world; why he chose them and how he has 
arranged them with notes and reading courses so that any 
man can get from them the essentials cf a liberal education 
in even fifteen minutes a day. 

The booklet gives the plan, scope, and purpose of 


Dr. Eliot’s 
Five-Foot Shelf of Books 


The Fascinating Path to a Liberal Education 


Every well-informed man and woman should at least know 
something about this famous library. 

The free book tells about it—how Dr. Eliot has put into 
his Five-Foot Shelf ‘‘the essentials of a liberal education,” 
how he has so arranged it that even ‘fifteen minutes a day” 
is enough, how in pleasant moments of spare time, by using 
the reading courses Dr. Eliot has provided for you, you can 
get the knowledge of literature and life, the 
culture, the broad viewpoint that every uni- 
versity strives to give. 

‘For me,"’ wrote one man who had sent in the 
coupon, ‘‘your little book meant a big step forward, 
and it showed me besides the way to a vast new 
world of pleasure.” 

Every reader of Current Opinion is invited 
to have a copy of this handsome and entertain- 
ing little book. It is free, will be sent by mail, 
and involves no obligation of any sort. Merely 
clip the coupon and mail it to-day. 






nee eye eee eee 


Cc. O. 4-21 
P. F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY 
416 West Thirteenth Street, New York 


i] 
I 
1 
1 By mail, absolutely free and without obligation, send 
| me the little guidebook to the most famous books in 
the world, describing Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf of 
i Books, and containing the plan of reading recommended 
I by Dr. Eliot of Harvard. 
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INGERSOLL’S LIFE FREE! 


How he scaled the heights of human thought. How 

men came, incredulous, and remained spellbound under 

the magic of his golden voice and the brilliant logic of 
his wonderful mind. 








E nominated presidents, enthralled the Supreme Court, and swayed the 

emotions of millions. He thought and spoke and wrote on a thousand and 

one subjects touching on every phase of life and experience. Read Col. 
Robert G. Ingersoll, the supreme orator, the giant intellect and you will realize 
perhaps for the first time in your life what a marvelous scintillating brilliant 
language our Mother tongue is in the hand of a Master. Col. Ingersoll wove words 
into a myriad of beautiful forms that made his superb thought stand out like 
jewels in a diadem of glory. 


Greatest Thinker and Orator of His Age 


No man or woman who 
hopes to keep in touch with the 
finest in literature, with the 
most advanced thoughts of the 
great minds of the world, can 
afford not to know the life and 

' works of Col. Robert G. Inger- 
soll. The new Dresden edition 
of his complete works contains 


his collated lectures and writ- 
ings in 12 delightful volumes. 
An inspiration to everyone 
seeking the ideal in the use of 
language; and an invaluable 
aid and companion to every 
living being who uses language 
to convey thought and clothe 
ideas. 





Col. Robt. G. Ingersoll 





Just Say You Want to Know More About 
These Wonder Works of Col. Ingersoll 


That is all. Simply send the coupon and say you would like to know more than we have been able to 
convey in this announcement, about this remarkable new Dresden edition of Col. Ingersoll’s works. 
These wonder books by a wonder writer and orator are not merely a fine set of books to ornament 
your library. They are all of that—worthy of place in the finest collection in the world; but above 
all, these 12 beautiful volumes are offered you because we believe that every man and woman in 
this country wants to know intimately one of the greatest minds of all time—the gifted mind that 
swayed continents and brought the individual to a finer and greater realization of what language 
power can do. We believe the wonderful entertainment and diversion offered on every page of 

Col. Ingersoll’s works will fill that niche in your life that has been void—the ability 
a ne eo to turn at will to the stimulation of fine reading, to be able to pick up for ten min 
FREE A - or to enjoy wd steady hours of engrossed ae wg ig meer beaus 
BOOKLET Ny tiful thoughts, the brilliant wit, the rapier flashes of the masterly logician; 


the marvelous pen pictures that have been the admiring envy of his greatest 
COUPON ® contemporaries. 


Dut Bt 8 et 8 a ~~ Simply Send the Coupon for the Booklet—It Is Free 


New York, N.Y by A yn o mae 3 how me | _ —_ you san pao — 4. ~~ — 
ss i tiful new Dresden edition sets of the complete works of Col. Robert G. Ingersoll— Tk 
PR yy ge 9 & to place them in an honored place in your home, to afford delight and enter- 
Please send me FREE your booklet, tainment. Send the coupon—that’sall. And we will be pleased to send 
“Some Remarkable Facts.” you at once, Free, and without any obligation of any kind, the booklet, 

“‘Some Remarkable Facts’’ and the story of this treasure in literature— 
.S the Dresden edition of Robert G. Ingersoll’s works. 


& THE INGERSOLL PUBLISHERS, Inc. 
NS osc cnde ccd ccanesoeeetienason overt : *~, Dept. 254 130 East 25th Street, New York, N. ¥. 
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